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REV. FRANCIS A. MATIGNON, D. D. 


Born in France, November to, 1753. Ordained September 19, 1773. 


Died at Boston, Mass., December 19, 1818. 


SACRAMENTAL REGISTERS 


AT 


SP OSErH S CHURCH, PHIEADELPHIA,’ PA. 
OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


SIXTH, SERIES. 


(Continued from Vol. XVI, p. 390.) 


‘BAPTISMS ADMINISTERED BY FATHERS ENNIS, CARR, NEALE, 
HOUDET, LAGRANGE, HELBRON AND DE BORNIOL. 


FROM JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1798. 


FROM THE ORIGINALS BY FRANCIS X. REUSS. 


Nore.—Of the seven missionaries named in the Register for 1708, 
mone is a stranger, as the preceding year we made the acquaintance of 
all. They are Fathers Michael Ennis, Mathew Carr, D. D., O. S. A,, 
Leonard Neale, S. J. (named herein more than once as being “ Vicar- 
general of.the bishop of Baltimore and pastor of St. Mary’s of Phila- 
delphia”), René Houdet, Joseph Lagrange, whose initial, however, of 
Christian name is given three times as “G”; (see also our Note for 
1797), Peter Helbron, and Bernard de, Borniol. 

Relative to Father de Borniol, we have just come across what seems 
a reference to ‘him that perhaps may lead to a clearer knowledge of his 
story. In the prospectus of a work to be issued soon in Canada (so 
runs the statement), “Les Ecclesiastiques et les Royalistes Frangais 
réfugiés au Canada, 1791-1802,” etc., by Rev. N.-E. Dionne, of Quebec, 
among the forty-five refugee priests named therein that went thither 
from France during the great Revolution, appears the name of “ Rey. 
P.-B. de Borniol,” who (it is stated) reached Canada in 1708. 
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As in the Register of St. Joseph’s for 1797, as therein noted, we found 
the same name—“ Bernard de Borniol,” the missionary who recorded 
a baptism for December 27 of that year—it may be that he was the 
same refugee that reached Canada the following year. Or, 'was our 
Philadelphia churchman some one else? 

Two of the above-named clergymen, however, were soon claimed by 
death as victims to the yellow fever, which this year laid its scourge 
heavily on the City of Brotherly Love, among those that passed to their 
reward being Rev. Joseph (?) Lagrange, whose last entry in the Register 
is a baptism for August 21, and Rev. Michael Ennis, who four days 
later (Aug. 25) disappears therefrom. Though both these workers in 
the Divine Vineyard (as annals tell us) died this year, so far we have 
failed to meet the month or day of their death, 

Reference to the death of these two clergymen may be found in 
Scharf and Westcott’s Hist. of Phila. (ii, 1373) and in Shea’s Hist. of 
the Cath. Church (ii, 414), where he records the fact that in 1798 the 
bodies of two hundred and seventy-six of the Catholic Faithful of 
Philadelphia were interred in the two cemeteries of St. Mary’s (shared 
also by the congregation of St. Joseph’s) and Holy Trinity. In Grif- 
fin’s Journal (no, 158) the Christian name of Father Lagrange is given: 
as “Joseph.” Though our Note for 1797 (see the preceding Register), 
unless our copyist has blundered, records two other forms of his name, 
“Merthye” one, the other represented by a “G.” 

In 1902 this Society published an interesting old Diary, presumably 
from the pen of the scholar and linguist, Mathias James O’Conway, re- 
lating to the yellow fever epidemic in Philadelphia in 1798.* 

As to place-names. Three “stations” only out of town are of 
record—all in New Jersey, which, as of old, were yet visited by the 
clergy of St. Joseph’s. They are Trenton, which, as appears from the 
Register, was visited three times by Father de Borniol, on April 15, 
May 6 and May 20 (the latter to be found among the baptisms for: 
July) ; Burlington (first named in these Registers in 1792), which was 
visited by Father Lagrange March 20; and Princeton, where the same 
father baptized on April 17. In addition to their customary entries, 
wherein both fathers state that baptism was conferred in private houses,. 
they give the explanation therefore that church buildings had not yet 
been put up in Trenton, Burlington or Princeton. 

Noteworthy in a measure is an entry in the Register for this year 
(1798)—the record of the conversion to the Catholic Faith—nothing 
more, nothing less, however, than the Faith of her forefathers—and her 
Sele a en nea ee 

* Recorps for 1902 (xiii, 486-493), wherein reference to the illness of 
Father Neale, on Saturday, August 25; of Father Ennis on Monday, 
two days later. There is no mention therein of the death of either of 
the two clergymen as in the text, nor of Father Lagrange at all. 
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baptism by Dr. Carr, on April 8, of Mary Teresa Sarah McKean, 
daughter of the Chief Justice and Governor of Pennsylvania, Thomas 
McKean; her godparents being Don Ignatius de Viar, consul-general 
of Spain, and Dofia Inez Francisca de Friere, wife of the Portuguese 
minister. Two days later, it may be noticed, in the presence of the 
same venerable churchman, the newly-made Catholic became the bride 
of Don Carlos Martinez, marquis d’Yrujo, Spanish minister to the 
United States. Don Carlos had arrived in the United States about the 
end of July, 1796, as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of 
Spain. On the 25th of the following month he presented his creden- 
tials to the government, his last communication to the Department of 
State bearing date February 4, 1806.* 

One of the children—a son—born to this couple in Philadelphia is 
known in Spanish chronicles as the Duke of Sotomayor, at one time 
prime minister of Spain.t 

Of peculiarities in the present Register but few are noticeable, one an 
orthographical fancy of Dr. Carr’s—his fashion of putting the letters 
“V. C.” after names of parents, married parties, where his fellow- 
missionaries were wont to use “L. C.,” an abbreviation for legitime 
conjugati, or legitimi conjuges, i. e., lawfully married. The doctor’s 
“V.C.” obviously meaning Veri conjuges, or Valide conjugati, i. e., 
really married. 

The second oddity, besides being one not hitherto encountered in our 
registers, is the name “ Joannula” given to a woman (see entries May 
6 and August 13), which presumably was meant by Father Ennis, the 
only one who writes it, to stand for Jenny, or Litile Jenny, or maybe 
Jeanneite. 

While the third curiosity is, at least for the writer of these lines, 
somewhat of an orthographical puzzle. In several instances the reader 
will notice the word “fe” (employed only by Father Houdet) and 
used exclusively along with the names of godmothers, sometimes alone, 
as in the baptisms for March 18, April 4, and April 27; once before the 
words “le Roi,’ as on April 19 (the latter word, however, may be a 
proper name), and once followed by “du,” as on May 21. Is this “ fe” 
perhaps a contraction—miswritten however—for veuve = widow ?—colo- 
nial French, like other languages that far away from their mother land, 
underwent queer transformations at times. And these Philadelphia 
French clergymen usually made their registrations in French—or, 
may not “fe” be equivalent to “formerly,” as we have rendered it in 
the text? 

Finally, it is to be noticed that while in the present Register there is 


* Letter to the writer from the Depart. of State, Mar. 19, 1894. 
+ Scharf and Westcott’s Hist. of Phila., ii, 1695. 
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no mention as usual of twins, the baptisms of “illegitimates” reach 
the number of twenty-five. CaM: 
Villanova College, Pa. 


BAPTISMS FOR THE YEAR 1708. 

Gittins, on January 1, by Rev. Michael Ennis, Margaret, born of William 
Gittins, Catholic, and his wife Elizabeth Carter, Protestant; spon- 
-sor—Catharine Christy. é 

Madden, the 4th, by Rev. Matthew Carr, Rosa, born May 10, of Hugh 
Madden and his wife Margaret McCurdy, Catholics; sponsors— 
John and Anna McCurdy. 

Corkeran, the 5th, by Rev. Leonard Neale, Thomas Lilly, born Sept. 13, 
of James Corkeran and his wife Mary Morton, Catholics ; sponsors— 
Thomas Lilly and Anna Barbara Groves. 

Alagood, the 8th, by the same, Thomas, born Sept. 27, of Thomas Ala- 
good, Catholic, and Elizabeth Blyth, Protestant; sponsors—Wil- 
liam Doyle and Mary Van der Hucken. 

Ferrand, the 7th, by Rev. René Houdet, Margaret, born Dec. 27, 1797, 
of Francis Ferrand and Rosa Bernard; sponsors—John Clastrillan 
and Margaret La Forgue. 

Carey, the 8th, by Rev. M. Carr, Eleanor, born Nov. 25, 1797, of Mathew 
Carey and his wife Bridget Flahaven [sic, but Flahavan], Cath- 
olics; sponsors—Father Carr and Catharine Gallagher. 

Redmund, the 11th, by Rev. L. Neale, Samuel, born the 7th, of Pat- 
rick Redmund, Catholic, and Sarah, Presbyterian; sponsors— 
Thomas McGee and Margaret McCurdy. 

Ferry, the 13th, by Rev. M. Carr, Edward, born yesterday, of Dennis 
Ferry and his wife Bridget Boyle, Catholics; sponsor—Margaret 
Boyle. 

Moor [Moore], the 14th, by Rev. L. Neale, John, born Sept. 4, 1797, 
of John Moor, Catholic, and Priscilla Hozea, unbaptized; sponsor— 
Anthony McLain. 

Mely, same date, by Rev. R. Houdet, Margaret, born the 13th, of Tim- 
othy Mely and Margaret Sweeny [or Swany]; sponsors—William 
‘Mely and Anna Maginnis. 

Redmond, the 15th, by Rev. M. Ennis, Martha, born Nov. 14, 1797, of 
John Redmond, Protestant, and’ his wife Margaret Lennard, Cath- 
olic; sponsor—Margaret Lennard. 

Neil, same date, by the same, John, born the oth, of John Neil, Presby- 
terian, and ‘his wife Anna Short, Catholic; sponsor—Julia Guen- 
teau [elsewhere Guenneteau]. 

McAllister, the 16th, by Rev. M. Carr, Dennis, born the 6th, of Dennis 
McAllister and his wife Mary McLaughlin, Catholics; sponsor— 
Elizabeth Johnson. 

Bouté, the 16th, by Rev. R. Houdet, Jacques Nicholas, born Feb. 7, 
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1797, of Jacques Nicholas Bouté and Louisa Gercy [or Gerty]; 
sponsors—Edward La Neuville and Mary Louisa Ferrier, 

Hadfeg, the 17th, by Rev. R. Houdet, Aspasia Celestine Antoinette, 
born Apr. 5, 1797, of André Hadfeg and his wife Augusta Dargy 
De Maressalle; sponsors—Philip James Ramborger, represented by 
John Ramborger, and Anna Frances Schnell, represented by Char- 
lotte Laurent. 

Scully, the 18th, by Rev. M. Ennis, Peter, born the 4th, of Elizabeth 
Moore and John Scully; sponsor—Martha Rhea, 

Neily, same date, by the same, William, born Oct. 15, 1788, of William 
Neily; sponsor—Mary Kelton. 

Follier, the 21st, by the same, Arthur, born Dec, 13, 1797, of John Fol- 
lier, Presbyterian, and his wife Anna McClane, Catholic; sponsor— 
Honora Hartnelle [Hartneil?]. 

Boyle, same date, by the same, William, born of William Boyle and his 
wife Bridget Dunlevy, Catholics; sponsors—John Boyle and Rosa 
Dunlevy. 

Harrison, same date, by the same, Thomas, born the 14th, of Francis 
(Harrison and this wife Catharine iClane, Catholics; sponsors— 
Thomas and Mary Murphy. 

McMeniman, the 23d, by Rev. L. Neale, Catharine, born this day, of 
John McMeniman and his ‘wife Catharine Bradley, Catholics; 
sponsors—David Bradley and Mary Curran. 

Megill [Magill?], same date, by the same, Francis, born the 17th, of 
James Megill and his wife Mary McEnnany, Catholics; sponsors— 
John Carlin and his wife Elizabeth. 

, same date, by the same, James, born but lately, a foundling, of 
unknown parents; sponsor—James Megill. 

Houck, the 24th, by Rev. M. Ennis, Joseph, born the 7th, of Joseph 
‘Houck, ‘Catholic, and his wife Mary Ganer, Protestant; sponsor— 
‘Catharine Esten. 

McDaniel, the 25th, by Rev. M. Carr, Anna Mary, born Dec. 22, 1797, 
of George McDaniel and his wife Mary Young, Catholics; spon- 
sor—James Kelly. 

Donnegan, the 28th, by the same, John, born Oct, 22, 1797, of John 
Donnegan and his wife Mary McFee, Catholics; sponsors—Mark 
Ward and Eleanor Beacon. 

Boyle, the 30th, by the same, Eleanor, born this day, of John Boyle and 
his wife Catharine Williams, Catholics; sponsor—Hannah Williams, 

MicClane, same date, by the same, John, born yesterday, of Anthony 
McClane and his wife Catharine Beily, Catholics; sponsors— 
Michael McBarren and Rosa Parker. 

Denny, same date, by the same, James, born the 26th, of Patrick Denny 
and his wife Margaret Thompson, Catholics; sponsors—Edward 
and Anna McLaughlin. 
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Dwyer, same date, by the same, Daniel, born this day, of Dennis Dwyer 
and his wife Mary Moode, Catholics; sponsors—David Barry and 
Susan Leahy. 

McNulty, the 2d of February, by Rev. M. Ennis, John, born Jane28, 
of Charles McNulty and his wife Eleanor Duffy, Catholics; spon- 
sors—Patrick and Anna McMurrierty. 

McGannaly, the 3d, by Rev. M. Carr, Cornelius, born Jan. 5th, of Ber- 
nard McGannaly and his wife Anna Harken, Catholics; sponsors— 
Patrick Kelly and Margaret McPhacen. 

McArthur, the 4th, by the same, Alexander, born Jan. 29, of Daniel 
McArthur and his wife Lydia Wilson, Catholics; sponsors—Michael 
Butter and Margaret Byrne. 

, the 6th, by Rev. R. Houdet, Peter, negro, born Dec. 24, 1797, of 
‘Sophie; sponsors—Cyprian and Margaret. 

McArron, same date, by Rev, M. Carr, James, born this day, of Barnaby 
McArron and his wife Eleanor Keane, Catholics; sponsor—Sarah 
Keane. 

McGonnegel, same date, by the same, John, born yesterday, of John 
McGonnegel and his wife Margaret Bresland, Catholics; sponsor— 
(Catharine Bresland. 

, the 7th, by Rev. R. Houdet, Charles, born the 5th, of Mary; 
sponsors—Charles Michel and Josephine Catharine. 

Gilespy [Gillespie], same date, by Rev. L. Neale, Hannah, born Jan. 16, 
of Patrick Gilespy and his wife Mary Mullen, Catholics; sponsors— 
James O’Niele and Eleanor Kelly. 

McMinimin, the 11th, by Rev. M. Ennis, Thomas, born the oth, of 
(Charles McMinimin and Sarah Strain, Protestants; sponsors— 
Charles Hart and Margaret Ward. 

Lawler, same date, by the same, Elizabeth, born Sept. 25, 1787, of 
Thomas Fitzpatrick Lawler and his wife Sarah Gulmow [Gul- 
more?], Catholics; sponsor—Catharine Boitrop [Botrot]. 

Boyce, same date, by the same, Anna, born the 7th, of Jerome Boyce 
and his wife Anna Isabella Weir, Catholics; sponsor—Morgan 
Tanzey. 

Hemlin, same date, by the same, Mathew, born Aug. 23, 1797, of 
Mathew Hemlin, Catholic, and his wife Hannah Sayward, Protes- 
tant; sponsor—Catharine Leary. 

Brieson, same date, by the same, William, aged thirty years, born of 
William Brieson and Sarah Rutherford, Protestants; sponsor— 
Father Ennis. 

Barry, the 12th, by the same, Mary, born yesterday, of Patrick Barry 
and his wife Elizabeth Furlong, Catholics; sponsors—James Witck- 
ham and Frances Boyle. 

Kean, the 14th, by the same, Johanna, born Jan. 14, of Roger Kean, 
Catholic, and Johanna Stott, Protestant; sponsor—Mary O’Connor. 
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Denniston, same date, by the same, William, born the 7th, of John 
Denniston, Catholic, and Sarah Oakley, Protestant; sponsor—Louis 
Ryan. 

Callaghan, same date, by the same, William, born the 7th, of Maurice 
Callaghan and his wife Anna McKenny, Catholics; sponsors— 
Patrick McCafferty and Isabella McIntire. 

Barret, the 15th, conditionally, by Rev. L. Neale, Anna, aged twenty- 
three years, born of Patrick Barret and his wife Johanna McCon- 
nely. 

McKeever, same date, by the same, Henry, born the oth, of William 
McKeever and his wife Mary Harken, Catholics; sponsor—Mary 
‘Harken. 

Moude [or Monde?], the 16th, by Rev. R. Houdet, Francis Stephen, 
born the 2d, of Francis Moude and Mary Anna Gareau; sponsors— 
(Stephen Gareau and Anna Frances Guiol. 

Richardson, the 18th, baptized and received into the Church, by Rev. L. 
Neale, Sarah, aged about twenty-seven years, born of Philip Rich- 
ardson, Presbyterian, and his wife Elizabeth, Quakeress. 

Curry, same date, by the same, John, born Apr., 1783, of Samuel Curry, 
unbaptized, and Sarah Richardson, now Catholic; sponsor—Anna 
Curry; also Henry, born Aug. 18, 1794, of same parents, sponsor— 
Anna Barbara Groves; and Elizabeth, born Feb. 15, 1796, of same 
parents, sponsor Mary Richardson. 

Hearn, same date, by Rev. M. Ennis, Johanna, born Jan. 30, of Ed- 
mund Hearn, Catholic, and Margaret Brady, Protestant; sponsor— 
Patrick Ryan. 

Dougherty, same date, by Rev. M. Carr, James, born Jan. 27, of John 
Dougherty, Catholic, and his wife Mary Long, non-Catholic; spon- 
sors—John McGekan and Eleanor McGowran. 

Harnet, same date, by the same, Mary Anna, born Jan. 22, of Thomas 
Harnet, Catholic, and Anna Christy, non-Catholic; sponsors— 
same as above, 

, same date, by Rev. R. Houdet, Libré Frances Claire, born May 

10, 1797, of Mary Frances; sponsors—Louis and Frances Chastan. 

, the 2oth, by the same, Mary Louisa, born Oct. 15, 1797, of Mary; 

sponsors—Bartholomew Ferras and Mary Louisa Gatier. 

, the 21st, by the same, Charlotte, born Nov., 1797, of Felicité; 
sponsors—John Francis and Margaret. 

Pajotte, the 23d, by Rev. M. Ennis, Louis, born Dec. 18, 1797, of Rou- 
tier Pajotte and Mary Philotte Remoussin; sponsor—Eliza Holland, 

Crotty, same date, by the same, Andrew James, born the oth, of Andrew 
Crotty and his wife Christina Butler, Catholics; sponsors—James 
Walsh and Margaret Byrne. 

Dogherty, same date, by the same, James, born Jan. 30, of Daniel 
Dogherty and his wife Mary Levingston [sic, Livingston?], Cath- 
olics ; sponsors—David Bradley and Catharine Dogherty. 
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McCormic, the 28th, by Rev. L. Neale, Frederic, born the 23d, of Pat- 
rick McCormic and his wife Johanna, Catholics; sponsors—John 
Laffarty and Mary McKeever. 

Baker, March 4th, by Rev. M. Ennis, Susan, born Feb. 18, of Michael. 
Baker and his wife Hannah Wilkinson, Catholics; sponsors—Nich- 
olas Crop and Catharine Butcher. 

Teller, same date, by the same, Sarah, born May 6, 1776, of John Teller 
and Johanna Macoombs, Anabaptists; sponsor—Father Ennis. 

Phegan, same date, by the same, Elizabeth, born Feb. 2, of George 
Phegan, Catholic, and his wife Catharine McElwee, Protestant; 
sponsor—John Farmer. 

Evens [Evans?], the 7th, by the same, Keziah, born Sept. 27, 1768, of 
James Evens, Protestant, and Abigail Middleton, Quakeress. 

Beaulieu, the 8th, by Rev. R. Houdet, Peter Isaac, born May 22, 1797, 
of Peter Isaac Beaulieu and his wife Charlotte Claudine Cameau ; 
sponsors Julian Hamot De St. Leger and Mary Rigaud, 

Dugage, same date, by the same, Andrew, born , of Felicité 
Dugage; sponsors—Julian Hamot De St. Leger and Charlotte Clau- 
dine Cameau. 

Bertrand, the 7th, by Rev. Lagrange, John Baptist Bertrand, born 
Feb. 27, 1797, 0f Louis Bertrand and his wife Mary Elizabeth Guion; 
sponsors John Baptist Leir [or Lar] and Frances Theresa Payon 
[or Puyon]. 

Wukanon, the 8th, by Rev. Peter Helbron, Christian, born the 5th, of 
Gerard Wukamon [?] and his wife Henri Meisners; sponsors— 
Albert Meisner, youth [“juvenis”], Catholic, and Margaret Ross. 
[ms wife? “uxorata’ ?]. 

Farrell, same date, by Rev. M. Carr, Francis, born Jan. 20, of Festo 
Farrell, Catholic, and Frances Kernan, non-Catholic; sponsor— 
Mary Johnston. 

Nowlan, same date, by Rev. M. Ennis, Elizabeth, born Feb. 26, of Pat- 
rick Nowlan and his wife Mary Hoy, Catholics; sponsor—Margaret 
Mahon. 

Boyle, the 10th, by the same, James, born Nov. 2, 1797, of Thomas 
Boyle, Catholic, and his wife Catharine Food [? Flood], Protestant; 
sponsors—John and Jane Cain. 

, same date, by Rev. R. Houdet, Mary, born in Feb., of Mary 
Elizabeth ; sponsors—John Joseph and Mary Magdalen. 

Reynolds, the 14th, by Rev. M. Carr, Thomas, born Feb. 23, of Peter 
Reynolds, Catholic, and Charlotte Roberts, non-Catholic; sponsor— 
Alice Lalor. 

Boyle, same date, by the same, Mary, born to-day, of Cornelius Boyle 
and his wife Catharine, Catholics; sponsors—John and Mary Fanel 
[perhaps Farrel]. 

, the 15th, by Rev. R. Houdet, John, negro, born Oct, 2707.05 

Mary; sponsors—John Baptist and Anna Mary. 
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Coyle, the 17th, by Rev. M. Ennis, Patrick, born the 8th, of Philip Coyle 
and his wife Anna, Catholics; sponsors—Thomas Manning and 
Johanna McGill. 

Agnew, the 18th, by Rev. L. Neale, Terence, born the 14th, of James 
Agnew and his wife Margaret, Catholics; sponsors—Dennis and 
Alice Lalor. 

Seguin, same date, by Rev. R. Houdet, Peter Philip, born Dec. 1, 1797, 
of Peter Seguin and his wife Mary Theresa Josephine Margaret 
Michaut; sponsors—Philip Michaut and Frances Sagurier [here 
follows the word “ie” = formerly?] Michaut, grandparents of the 
infant. 

Le Poys de Bourjolly de Sermaise, the 2oth, at Burlington, [New] 
Jersey, U. S., by Rev. G. La Grange, William John Mary Edward, 
born June 10, 1793, of Louis Francis Mary Le Poys de Bourjolly 
de Sermaise and Pauline Eugenie Verdier, inhabitants of San 
Domingo; sponsors John Andre Berbaroux, Senior, “ainé,’ and 
Dame Frances Teresa Poyau, 

, same date, by Rev. R. Houdet, Charles James Augustine, born 
Feb. 18 ,of Louisa Veronica Eugenia; sponsors—James Francis 
Fouroux and Frances Daniel. 

Snyder, the 23d, by Rev. M. Carr, William, born the oth, of Adam 
(Snyder and his wife Mary Demount, Catholics; sponsors—William 
and Barbara Snyder. 

Parkinson, the 25th, by Rev. M. Ennis, Joseph, born Feb. 19, of James 
Parkinson, Presbyterian, and his wife Elizabeth Shade, Catholic; 
sponsors—Michael and Mary Fox. 

Boyle, same date, by the same, Edward, born Nov. 13, 1797, of Roger 
Boyle and his wife Lydia Galway, Presbyterians; sponsors—Patrick 
and Martha Gallagher. 

Donlevy, same date, by the same, John, born the 2oth, of John Donlevy 
and his wife Phoebe Fox, Catholics; sponsors—Hugh McGaurin 
and Eleanor King. 

Durin, same date, by the same, Eliza, born the 2oth, of Edward Durin 
and his wife Mary Hagan, Catholics; sponsors—John Kelly and 
‘Catharine Callagan. 

Smyth, the 27th, by the same, Elizabeth, born Aug. 1,'1780, of Ben- 
jamin Smith and Lydia Wilson, non-Catholics; sponsor—Father 
Ennis. 

Morrison, the 28th, by Rev. L. Neale, Margaret, aged about twenty- 
nine years, Quakeress. 

Eraghty, same date, by Rev. M. Ennis, Elizabeth, born the 18th, of 
George Eraghty and his wife Elizabeth Godkin, Catholics; spon- 
sors—John Brian and Margaret Murroney. 

Fortune, the 29th, by the same, Luke, born the 27th, of George Fortune 
and Marcella Hessin; sponsor—George Hore. 
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Maxon, same date, baptized and received into the Church, by Rev. L. 
Neale, Rebecca, aged about sixteen years, born of Joseph Maxon 
and Hannah Ogbon, Anabaptists. 

McCoy, same date, by Rev. M. Carr, Mary, born Feb. 10, of Roger 
McCoy, Catholic, and his wife Catharine McKinley, non-Catholic ; 
sponsor—Mary Johnson. 

McCurety, same date, by the same, Elizabeth, born the 25th, of Alex- 
ander McCurety and Eleanor McAllen, Catholics; sponsor—Father 
‘Carr. 

Bradley, the 31st, by Rev. M. Ennis, James, born the 30th, of David 
Bradley and his wife Margaret Devenny; sponsor—Catharine 
Dougherty. 

Frieder, April 1, by Rev. Peter Helbron, Mary, born Dec. 1, 1797, of 
(Christian Frieder and his wife Elizabeth Arnzs, Catholics; spon- 
sors—William Rath and Mariana Smyths. 

Mullen, same date, by Rev. M. Carr, Joseph, born Feb. 10, of John 
Mullen, Catholic, and Margaret Faulkner, non-Catholic; sponsor— 
Margaret Denny. 

McCauley, same date, by the same, Anna, born Feb. 28, of John 
McCauley and Rosa; sponsor—Anna Abram, 

Mary, the 2d, by Rev. R. Houdet, Mary, an adult, aged thirteen 
years; sponsors—John Ddozole and Elizabeth Powel, daughter of 
‘Margaret Hollan. 

Faipoux, the 4th, by the same, Charlotte, born Sept. 27, 1794, of John 
Faipoux and his wife Mary Elizabeth Frances Vallet; sponsors— 
Charles Billon, represented by Peter Stollenwerck and Charlotte 
Stollenwerck. 

Faipoux, same date, by the same, Anna Antoinette, born July 26, 1797, 
of same parents; sponsors—Charles Louis Bloquest, represented by 
Noél Vincenault and Anna Antoinette Decanos. 

Rousseau, same date, by the same, Eulalie Elizabeth, born Mar. 24, 1795, 
of John Peter Rousseau and Frances Gertrude Mathieu Descloches; 
sponsors—Michael Foucault, represented by Peter D’Orleans, and 
Mary Elizabeth Le Ray Foucault, represented by Eulalie le Breton 
Des Chapelles [here in the text the word “fe” = formerly?] 
Keating. 

, the 6th, by the same, Marie Sainte, born July, 1797, of Mary 
Frances; sponsors—Joseph and Mary Catharine. 

Bradley (alias) Devling [Devlin?], same date, baptized conditionally 
and received into the Church, by Rev. L. Neale, Anna, aged twenty- 
four years. 

Farrel, the 7th, by Rev. M. Carr, William and Henry, twins, born Feb. 
20, of Edward Farrel, Catholic, and Margaret Cameron, non-Cath- 
olic; sponsor—James Walsh. 

Farmer, same date, by the same, James, born Feb. 28, of Lawrence 
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Farmer and. Margaret Dougherty, Catholics; sponsors—Terence 
Byrne and Elizabeth Munday. 

McKean, the 8th, by the same, baptized and received into the Church, 
Mary Teresa Sarah, adult; sponsors—the Illustrious Don Ignatius 
de Viar, Consul General of the Catholic King [of Spain], and the 
Illustrious Dofia [“Domina’”] Agnes Frances de Friere, wife of the 
‘Portuguese minister. 

Sweeny, same date, by Rev. L. Neale, Catharine, born Jan. 5, of Ed- 
ward Sweeny and his wife Margaret McFeidier, Catholics; spon- 
sor—Alice Lalor. 

Reiley, same date, by the same, Alice, born May 30, 1796, of John 
Reiley and his wife Hester Penquite, Catholics; sponsors—John 
Reiley and Elizabeth Sweeny. 

, same date, by Rev. R. Houdet, John Louis, born Aug. 22, 1707, 
of Aglaie; sponsors—John Louis Truchet and Genevieve Olivier ve 
[sic, veuve?] La Peyre. ; 

Freben, the 11th, baptized conditionally and received into the Church, 
by Rev. L. Neale, Catharine, Presbyterian. 

Dubois, the 12th, by Rev. M. Carr, John Joseph, born Mar. 2, 1706, of 
John Joseph Dubois and Juliana. 

Dubois, same date, by the same, Mary Anna, born Nov. 2, 1797, of same 
parents. 

Boyle, the 15th, by Rev. M. Ennis, Grace, born the 2d, of Patrick Boyle 
and his wife Alice O’Donnel, Catholics; sponsors—Cornelius and: 
Mary O’Boyle. 

, the 16th, by Rev. R. Houdet, Edward, born Feb. 22, of Sophia ; 
sponsors—Victor Berguier and Lord St. Martin. 

McIntyre, same date, by Rev. M. Ennis, Elizabeth, born Sept. 2, 1780, 
of Andrew McIntyre and his wife Mary Murphy, Protestants; 
sponsor—Father Ennis. 

Sambado, the 15th, by Rev. R. Houdet, Mary, born the rst, of Philip 
Sambado and Mary Hops; sponsors John Sweeny and Anna Ryan. 

Mulcaney, the 17th, by Rev. M. Carr, John, born Dec. 16, 1796, of 
Thomas Mulcaney, Catholic, and his wife Anna Bayley, non-Cath- 
olic; sponsors—Richard Sheane and Mary Anna Whylock. 

, same date, by Rev. R. Houdet, Mary, born Mar. 29, of Olive 
[“Olivia”] ; sponsors—Joseph Zodiegue and Mary Theresa. 

O’Niell, same date, by Rev. L. Neale, Anna, born Dec. 30, 1797, of 
Henry O’Niell and Hannah; sponsor—John Gartland. ; 

Ryan, the roth, by Rev. M. Carr, Robert, born June 22, 1797, of Tim- 
othy Ryan, Catholic, and Anna Stephenson, non-Catholic; sponsors 
—George Nugent and Catharine Gallagher. 

Tulane, the 17th, by Rev. G. Lagrange, at Princeton, N. J., Louis Ste- 
phen, born Aug. 4, 1795, of Louis Mathurin Tulane, and his wife 
Mary Jeanne Velligus; sponsors—Stephen Lebreton and Alexandra 
Constance Angot. 
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, the 19th, by Rev. R. Houdet, Sophia, aged about twenty-five 
years, Lois, aged two years, and a boy named Charles ; sponsors— 
Honoré Stephen Cotineau and Anna Barbara Trouilleau [after dees 
name the words—“ fe le Roi”. 

, same date, by the same, John, aged twelve years; sponsors— 
Richard Leopold Audigé and Mary Jeanne Mony. 

Marin, same date, by Rev. G. Lagrange, Marine [sic, Mariana?], born 
Jan. 31, of Mathew Marin and Louisa Chauvet; sponsors—Peter 
Paschal Lacoste and Elizabeth Lahaye. 

Drouillard, baptized this day, the 15th of April, 1798, with consent of 
M. Neale, V. G. of Mer., the bishop of Balt., and pastor of St. 
Mary’s at Phila, Mary Jeanne Lucille, lawful daughter of Jean 
Baptist Drouillard, native of La Croix de Bouquets, San Domingo, 
and Frances Alexandra de Ra [or La] Maignere, the father and 
mother; sponsors—Jerome Francis de Spinose, represented by John 
Vincent Amedée Drouillard, and Jeanne Amelia Drouillard. Bap- 
tism celebrated at the home [maison] of the Drouwillards, at Tren- 
ton, as there was no Catholic church in the place; the baptism, 
which has been recorded in the church registers at St. Mary’s par- 
ish [Philadelphia], was administered in the presence of the father 
and mother of the babe, and of many others who have subscribed 
hereto. [Signed “ide Borniol Prétre”; (the other signatures be- 
ing omitted here)]. 

Regan, same date, by Rev. M. Carr, Abigail, born the 18th, of Michael 
Regan and his wife Anna Harris; sponsor—Catharine Lynham. 
Fury, the 22d, by the same, James, born the 13th, of Manasses Fury 
and his wife Bridget Dunleavy, Catholics; AS o and 

‘Catharine Boyle. 

Whylock, same date, by the same, Elizabeth, born Mar. 5, of James 
Whylock and his wife Anna Morony, Catholics; sponsors—Patrick 
Mulligan and Teresa Dougherty. 

Colwell, the 23d, by Rev. L. Neale, Margery, born Feb. 16, of Darby 
Colwell and his wife Mary Sheridan, Catholics; sponsors—Margery 
McFaddien [Fadden]. 

, same date, by Rev. R. Houdet, Philip, born the 21st, of Joseph- 
ine; sponsors—Philip Doier and Charlotte La Porte. 

Mullen, the 26th, by Rev. L. Neale, Anna, born the 16th, of James 
Mullen, Catholic, and Charlotte Kinsler, Lutheran; sponsor—Mary 
Johnson. 

Sarazin, the 27th, by Rev. R, Houdet, Martin Louis, born the 6th, of 
Martin Sarazin and his wife Catharine Le Roux; sponsors—Louis 
Clapier and Victorine Vinceneux “fe” Sautiguer. 

, same date, by the same, Francis, born Feb. 13, of Magdalen; 
sponsors—Francis Le Roux and Mariana Antoinette Sautiguer. 

O’Brian, the 29th, by Rev. M. Ennis, Anna, born Dec. 15, 1797, of James 
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O’Brian and his wife Johanna Dougherty, Catholics; sponsor— 
Winifred Harkins. 

Carr, same date, by Rev. L. Neale, James, born the 16th, of Patrick 
Carr, Catholic, and Mary; sponsors—Peter Duffy and Hannah 
Hardy. 

, same date, by Rev. R. Houdet, Mary, adult, of unknown parent- 
age; sponsors—John Thibault and Mary Magdalen. 

Wood, same date, by the same, Louis, aged eight years, born of 
Wood and Rose Wood; sponsors—John Louis and Mary Jeanne. 

Shefer, same date, conditionally, by Rev. L. Neale, Catharine, born Jan. 
20, of Patrick Shefer and Mary McGlochlain. 

Ward, same date, by the same, Rebecca, born Feb, 23d, of Patrick Ward 
and Anna Joice; sponsors—John Tiernan and Alice Nugent. 

Hitchcock, same date, by the same, James, born the 16th, of Daniel 
‘Hitchcock and Bridget Connor; sponsors—Peter Brady and’ Anna 
(Carney. 

Maddin, the 30th, by Rev. M. Ennis, Anna, born Mar. 6, of Fergus 
(Maddin, Catholic, and Hannims [or Flannims], Protestant ; 
sponsor—Bridget Coyle. 

, the 30th, by Rev. R. Houdet, Mary Martha, born Jan., 17098, of 
Elizabeth ; sponsors—John Louis and Mary Martha. 

Quinlan, same date, by Rev. L. Neale, Anna, born the 7th, of John 
Quinlan and ‘his wife Anna Ryan, Catholics; sponsor—Anna Reiley. 

Keelagher, same date, by Rev. M. Ennis, Johanna, born Feb. 22, of 
Edmund Keelagher and his wife Catharine McCarty, Catholics; 
sponsors—Thomas Farrell and Rabullid. 

Guiry, same date, by Rev. M. Carr, William, born 17th, of Daniel Guiry, 
Catholic, and his wife Rosina, non-Catholic; sponsor—Father Carr. 

Dabadie, May 1, by Rev. R. Houdet, Rose Adelaide, born Sept. 28, 
1796, of John Dabadie and his wife Elizabeth Waidson; sponsors— 
Mausuy Colin De Sevigny and Rosa Teresa Daudiffredy, wife of 
(Charles Robin. 

Marinot, same date, by Rev. G. Lagrange, Peter, born May 14, 1792, of 
(Michael Marinot and Elizabeth Teller [or Taller?]; sponsors— 
Peter Florent and Elizabeth Marinot. 

Marinot, same date, by the same, Michael, born Feb. 2, 1786, of same 
parents; sponsors—Michael Marinot and Adelaide Anne Machord 
Hacquet. 

Marinot, same date, by the same, Mary, born June 14, 1797, of same 
parents; sponsors—Michael Marinot and Mary Gersaud [or Ger- 
faud?]. 

Nevil, the 2d, in danger of death, baptized conditionally and received 
into the Church, by Rev. L. Neale, Sarah. 

Huet, the 3d, by Rev. M. Ennis, Eugene, born of Mr. “Domino” Huet 
and Fortuna Roulin; sponsors—Peter ‘Pelain and Mary Claudina 
D’Arce, 
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Brazier, same date, by the same, Elizabeth, born Aug. 3, 1795, of John 
Brazier and Bridget Connor, Presbyterians ; sponsor—Mary Johnson. 

Dempsy, the 5th, by Rev. L. Neale, James, born July 2, 1796, of Bar- 
naby Dempsy, Catholic, and Mary Weir, Protestant; sponsors— 
Archibald Dillon and his wife Elizabeth. 

Carrell, same date, by the same, Eleanor Anna, born this day, of Ed- 
ward Carrell and his wife Mary Byrne, Catholics; sponsors—Pat- 
rick Byrne and Elizabeth Mary Carrell. 

, same date, by Rev. R. Houdet, Jeanne, found at the hospital 
gate, “exposée a la porte de l’Hospital;”’ sponsors—Philip Lailson 
and Jeanne Mercier. 

McGarvey, the 6th, by Rev. M. Ennis, Rosa, born Mar. 29, of Cornelius 
McGarvey and his wife Anna McGinnily, Catholics; sponsors— 
Neil McPhadeen and Susan Kelly. 

Lindsay, same date, by the same, Prudence, born Apr. 4th, of Johanna 
[sic, but John?] Lindsay and his wife Elizabeth Lawler, Catholics ; 
sponsors—Thomas Hore and Rosa Carr. 

Farrelly, same date, by the same, Thomas, born Apr. 15, of Eugene Far- 
relly, Catholic, and his wife Anna Smyth, Protestant; sponsors— 
John Parker and Anna Flinn. 

, same date, by the same, Joannula, born Feb., of Anna Ralph, 
negress, and unknown father; sponsor—Joannula [sic] Vaughen. 
Wade, the 7th, by the same, Anna, born Sept. 25, 1795, of Adam Wade, 
Anabaptist, and Kysaia [Keziah?] Evens, Catholic; sponsor—Mary 

Johnson. 

Walsh, same date, by Rev. M. Carr, Margaret, born Apr. 30, of Patrick 
Walsh and his wife Dorothy Kennedy, Catholics; sponsor—Mor- 
gan Tanzey. 

Mooney, same date, by Rev. M. Ennis, John Thomas, born Oct., 1797, 
of Thomas Mooney, Catholic, and Mary Goulder, Baptist; sponsor— 
Father Ennis. 

Leamy, same date, by Rev. L. Neale, Louisa Mary, born Apr. 2, of 
John Leamy, Catholic, and his wife Elizabeth Doughty; sponsors— 
James Leamy, represented by Father Neale, and Margaret Savage. 

Brunsen, the 8th, by the same, Peter, born July 17, 1797, of Thomas 
Brunsen, Protestant, and his wife Ann Ryan, Catholic; sponsor— 
Dorothy Connor. 

Preston, same date, by the same, Anna, born June 28, 1797, of John 
‘Preston, Catholic, and his wife Sarah Facey, Lutheran; ‘sponsors— 
Thomas Ryan and Deborah O’Neill. 

McGeourty, the oth, by Rev. M. Ennis, Charles, born Feb. 24, 1796, and 
David, born Apr. 17, 1797, of John McGeourty and his wife Anna 
Bradley, Catholics; sponsor—Father Ennis. 

McDonnel, the toth, by Rev. M. Carr, born Mar. 20, of John M. Donnel 
and his wife Julia McClean [McLean?]; sponsor—Father Carr. 
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King, same date, by Rev. M. Ennis, Thomas, negro, about thirty years 
old; sponsor—Father Ennis. 

Sonis, the 12th, by Rev. G. Lagrange, Pierre Hendy Jules Sonis, born 
Sept. 15, 1797, of John Sonis and his wife Susan Robertcoéls; 
sponsors—Peter Nerac, represented by Anthony Cartes and Mary 
Magdalen Elizabeth Henriette Rossignol-de-Belle-anse. 

Fournier, the sixth, by Rev. — Borniol (priest), with the consent of 
Dr. Neale [sic], Vicar General of the bishop of Baltimore, and pas- 
tor of St. Mary’s of this city, Clementine Prudence Fortunée, born 
Apr. 20, of Monsieur Fournier, “procureur” at Port au Prince, in 
San Domingo, [married?] Sept. 13, 1797, in Philadelphia, and Mary 
Frances Clementine Sollée; sponsors—Monsieur Sollé, uncle to the 
infant, and Fortuneé Claudia Prudence Julia Bretton Des Chapelle, 
represented by Madame Margaret De Sirée Sollée; baptism admin- 
istered at the Fournier home at Trenton [N. J.], as there was no 
church in that place, in the presence of the mother of the babe. 
[Then follow names of witnesses:] “Sollée;” “Sollée, Sr.,” ainé; 
“Fournier ;” “ Rossignol;” “Alexandre Shanache” [?]. 

Mulcahy, the 14th, by Rev. M. Ennis, Catharine, born Apr. 27, of Thomas 
Mulcahy, Catholic, and Anna Bailey, Presbyterian; sponsors—Pat- 
rick Roache and Bridget Cunningham. 

Rebbel [or Bebbel], the 15th, by the same, William, born to-day, of 
Adam Rebbel and his wife Catharine Steel, Catholics; sponsor— 
Catharine Rebbel. 

Gilleaux, same date, baptized conditionally and received into the Church, 
by Rev. L. Neale, Mary Elizabeth, widow, Presbyterian, 

, the 18th, by Rev. R. Houdet, John, born in Feb., of Mary 
Louisa; sponsors—John Philip and Mary Catharine. 

, same date, by the same, John Philip, born Mar. —, of Frances; 
sponsors—John Philip and Mary Catharine. 

, the 2oth, by the same, Mary Magdalen Julia, born Oct. 9, 1797, 
of Catharine and of Suron; sponsors—Denis Cottineau and Mary 
Magdalen Julia Bouron Caussan. 

Brennan, the 21st, by Rev. M. Ennis, Thomas, born Mar. 20, of Ed- 
ward Brennan, Catholic, and his wife Mary Paskil, Protestant; 
sponsor—James Walsh. 

Magrath, same date, by the same, Patrick, born Jan. 18, 1797, of Ter- 
ence Magrath and his wife Bridget Cosker, Catholics; sponsors— 
Michael Tobin and Catharine Mullony. 

Pitcher, same date, by the same, Jonathan, born this day, of Jonathan 
Pitcher, Protestant, and his wife ‘Cecilia Catelle, Catholic; sponsor 
—Father Ennis. 

Chaudron, same date, by Rev. R. Houdet, Peter Paul Emile, born Oct. 
5, 1796, of John Simon ‘Chaudron and his wife Genevieve Jeanne 
Stollenwenck ; sponsors—Peter Martin Stollenwerck, grand-uncle to 
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the infant, and Jeanne Charlotte Stollenwerck [after this name the 
words “fe du,” then] Charles Billon le Guals. 

Stollenwerck, same date, by the same, Peter Martin, born Apr. 3, 1797, 
of Peter Augustine Stollenwerck and his wife Mary do [de] Wes- 
san; sponsors—the same. 

, the 23d, by Rev. G. Lagrange, Peter, negro, born Feb. 3, of 
Rosette, negress; sponsors—Peter Philip Rossignol and Pauline 
Audigé. 

Hayes, the 24th, by Rev. M. Ennis, Sarah, born Apr. 27, of Patrick 
Hayes, Catholic, and this wife Elizabeth Keen, Protestant; John 
Barry for Michael Hayes. 

Hunter, same date, by Rev. M. Carr, James, born the 22d, of William 
Hunter, non-Catholic, and Margaret Dobbins, Catholic; sponsors— 
James Byrne and Mary Clarke. 

Barry, the 25th, baptized conditionally, by Rev. M. Ennis, Anna, wife of 
John Barry, about thirty years old, born of Bradford Roberts and 
Anna Irish, Quakers. 

McFee, the 26th, by the same, Catharine, born Nov. 10, 1797, of James 
‘McFee, Catholic, and his wife Mary Connor, Protestant; sponsor— 
Catharine Butler, 

Faulke, same date, ceremonies supplied by Rev. L. Neale, over Louisa, 
born Dec. 21, 1797, of Caleb Faulke, Quaker, and Margaret, Cath- 
olic; sponsor—Mary O’Connor. 

, the 27th, by Rev. R. Houdet, Céleste, born the 17th, of Sophia; 
sponsors—Dominic Dalesme and Louisa Serpin. 

Monday, same date, Rev. M. Ennis, Joannula, born the 22d, of Francis 
Monday and Mary Kelly, Catholics; sponsors—John O’Donnell and 
Anna Monday. 

Dyer, the 28th, baptized conditionally and received into the Church, by 
Rey. L. Neale, Anna, adult, Presbyterian. 

Barry, the 29th, by Rev. M. Ennis, Elizabeth, born May 26, 1788, and 
Anna, born Apr. 18, 1791, of John Barry and his wife Anna Rob- 
erts, Catholics; sponsor—Mary Johnson. 

, June 2, by ‘Rev, R. Houdet, Mary Josephine Louisa, born Mar. 
29, of Sophia; sponsors—Joseph Antony Camille and Henrietta 
Sophia Louisa Gaillet. 

Reboul, same date, by the same, Adelaide Louisa Elizabeth, born Sept. 
23, 1797, of Peter Francis Reboul and Anna Alaist Proshart; spon- 
sors—Claude Louis Munier and Elizabeth Brossir. 

Nugent, same date, by Rev. M. Ennis, Bridget, born May 4, of Francis 
Nugent and his wife Eliza Quinn, Catholics; sponsor—Mary Goodin 
[Goodwin?]. 

, same date, by Rev. R. Houdet, Ursula, born Apr, 21, of Frances; 
sponsors—Victor Banquier and Ursula Farroiulk. 

Sindos, same date, by the same, Peter Victor, born Dec. 17, 1796, of 
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Sandos and Rose La Greze; sponsors—George Boisstlys and 

Georgette Larfounier [Larsounier?]. 

, same date, by the same, Peter, born May 8, of Jeanne Alexis; 

sponsors—Pierre La Chaise and Georgette Larfounier. [See pre- 

ceding and following entries.| ; 

, same date, by the same, Felix, born Oct. 1, 1796, John LaGrange 
and Georgette Larfounier; sponsors—Andre Brunet and Felicité 
Lafarge. 

Dovin, the 3d, by Rev. M. Carr, James, born Mar. 19, of Mathew Dovin 
and his wife Margaret McNally, Catholics; sponsor—Morgan 
Tanzey. 

Sheahen, same date, ‘by the same, Anna, born Feb. 28, of Michael Shea- 
hen and his wife Elizabeth Goucher, non-Catholics; sponsor—Elea- 
nor Walsh. 

Seguin, same date, by Rev. R. Houdet, James Andrew, born Aug. 30, 
1797, of Andrew Seguin and his wife Elizabeth Ry; sponsors— 
James Nicholas Boutet and Elizabeth Shenderlay, grandmother to 
the infant. 

, the 4th, by the same, Joseph, born Nov. 25, 1797, of Sophia 
Lazere; sponsors—Joseph Mathew Zaviers and Mary Magdalen 
Dardentiste. 

Maillard, same date, by the same, Mary Elizabeth Josephine, born Apr. 
8, of Joseph Maillard and Rose la Greze; sponsors—Mary Toiny 
and Mary Elizabeth Dabadya. 

, same date, by the same, Julia, born Dec. 6, 1795, of Aimée 
Lagreze; sponsors—Francis Bouneau and Julia Lagreze. 

Christy, the 7th, by Rev. L. Neale, William, born Feb. 18, of Dennis 
Christy and his wife Margaret McMullen, Catholics; sponsors— 
Michael Nonan and Johanna McMullen. 

McCloud, the oth, by Rev. M. Carr, Thomas, born Oct. 15, 1706, of 
George McCloud and his wife Bridget McDaniel, Catholics; spon- 
sor—Joseph Wigmore. 

leFevre, the roth, by Rev. R. Houdet, Mary, born May 5, of Alexander 
leFevre and Mary Anna Goury; sponsors—Urban Binet and Mary 
Marchand. 

, same date, by the same, Mary Antoinette, born May 25, of 
Mary Jeanne Lucia; sponsors—Joseph Getin and Frances Daniel. 

Huniker, same date, by Rev. L. Neale, John, born May 16, of Henry 
Huniker, Catholic, and Catharine Lens [Lentz?], Lutheran; spon- 
sors—James and Mary Vorbec. 

» same date, by Rev. M. Ennis, James, born Nov. 20, 1797, of un- 
known parents; sponsors—John and Mary Sowerwalt. 

Sheridan, same date, by the same, Michael, born Mar. 21, of John Sheri- 
dan and his wife Marcella Burns, Catholics; sponsor—Bridget 
O’Donnell. 
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, the 12th, by Rev. R. Houdet, Peter, born May 7, of Josephine ; 
sponsors—Peter Desrouillere and Mary Agatha. 

Dougherty, same date, by Rev. M. Carr, William, born on the 2d, of 
Dennis Dougherty and his wife Eleanor, Catholics ; sponsor—Cath- 
arine McLaughlin. 

Frayle, same date, by the same, John, born July 26, 1797, of Patrick 
Frayle, Catholic, and his wife Catharine McLaughlin, non-Catholic; 
sponsor—Francis Maguire. 

Mullony, same date, by Rev. M. Ennis, John, born Sept. 25, 1797, of 
Michael Mullony and his wife Catharine Collins, Catholics; spon- 
ssors—Daniel and Frances Cain. 

Elms, same date, by the same, Eleanor, born Dec. 10, 1797, of James. 
Elms, Presbyterian, and his wife Eleanor Griffin, Catholic; spon- 
sors—John Green and Catharine Mulloney. 

Burns, the 13th, by Rev. L. Neale, Daniel, born the 8th, of Stephen 
‘Burns, Protestant, and Rosa Dillon, Catholic; sponsor—Hugh Divet 
and Honora Walsh. 

Fayard, same date, by Rev. R. Houdet, Honoré, born Sept. 12, 1797, of 
Charles Fayard and Mary Louisa; sponsors—Honoré Fortier and 
Margaret Ingené [apparently however writien “ Ingenae”’]. 

La Chaise, same date, by the same, Thomas, born Dec. 14, 1797, of Peter 
La Chaise and Reyne; sponsors—Thomas Badarague and Margaret 
Ingené. [See preceding entry.] 

Cole, the 16th, by Rey. L. Neale, Arthur Elliot, three years of age, born 
of Jeremiah Cole, Catholic, and his wife Elizabeth Anderson; spon- 
sor—Margaret Strurck. 

Guerin de Foncin, same date, by the same, Francis Aloysius Eugene, 
born May 29, of John Guerin de Foncin, of France, and his wife 
Anna Margaret Ziener, of Germany, Catholics; sponsors—Francis 
Bruil and Catharine Eugenie Liemans, widow of De Sevre. 

Farran, the 12th, by Rev. M. Carr, Mary. 

Kennedy, the 17th, by the same, Rose, born the oth, of William Ken- 
nedy and his wife Catharine Grehan, Catholics; sponsor—-Anna 
Kenny. 

Moore, same date, by Rev. M. Ennis, Eleanor, born the 2d, of James 
Moore and his wife Mary McNamee, Catholics; sponsors—John 
Unkles and Catharine Sheridan. 

Hickey, same date, by the same, John, born Dec. 1, 1775, of Thomas. 
Hickey and his wife Hannah Grinoway, Protestant. 

Bonami, the 19th, by Rev. R. Houdet, Alexis, born Apr. 20, 1793, of 
Alexis Bonami and Mary Reyne Sigalon Maho; sponsors—Peter 
Vidau du Dognou and Anna Sophia Brousse. 

Kervan, the 2oth, by Rev. L. Neale, Andrew, born Sept. 23, 1797, of 
William Kervan, Catholic, and his wife Barbara Reed [or Red?], 
Lutheran; sponsor—Elizabeth Snell. 
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Cannon, the 21st, by Rev. M. Carr, James, born the 15th, of John 
Cannon and his wife Susan McIntyre, Catholics; sponsor—Edward 
Freily. 

McChiown [McKeone?], the 22d, by Rev. L. Neale, Mary, born Nov. 
22, 1797, of Archibald McChiown, Catholic, and Martha McBride, 
Protestant; sponsor—Anna Marle, 

Bonheur, same date, by Rev. M. Ennis, Patrick, born Dec. 25, 1797, of 
John Bonheur and his wife Mary, Catholics; sponsor—Bridget 
Bonner. : 

Rickey, the 23d, by the same, conditionally, Martha, born Noy. 1, 1770, 
of John Rickey, Protestant, and his wife Sarah Wright, Presby- 
terian. 

Wallis, the 24th, by Rev. M. Carr, Anna, born Apr. 24, of John Wallis, 
non-Catholic, and Margaret Lesley, Catholic; sponsor—Catharine 
Boyle. 

Cottringer, same date, by Rev. M. Ennis, William, born May 13, of 
Gerald Cottinger and his wife Bridget Cullin, Catholics; sponsor— 
Mary O’Connor. 

, the 20th, by Rev. R. Houdet, Joseph, conditionally, aged three 
years, born of Sophia; sponsors—Mary Louisa and Lord St. Martin. 

Whelan, same date, by Rev. M. Ennis, William, born the 14th, of Pat- 
rick Whelan, Catholic, and Mary Ayers, Quakeress; sponsors— 
Patrick Lenaghan and Eleanor Green. 

Mauranges, same date, by Rev. R. Houdet, Jeanne Eleanor, born April 
17, of John Baptist Mauranges and his wife Anna Marchesseau; 
sponsors—Louis Haugwitz and Jeanne Frances Gilbert [signed 
“Jeane Francoise Gillebert, wife of Vauchey”’). 

Cake, same date, by Rev. M. Ennis, Philip, born Jan. 24, 1797, of Philip 
Cake, Catholic, and Mary Hill, Anabaptist; sponsor—Mary Mc- 
Loughlin. 

Rouvert, the 28th, by Rev. R. Houdet, Thomas Edmund, born May to, 
of Edmund Rouvert and Eugenia Laugay; sponsors—Thomas John 
Baptist Poulain de St. Paterne and Mary Renée Gervaise Guerous, 
wife of Peter Grafford. 

McMahon, the 2oth, by Rev. M. Carr, John, born on the 2oth, of Wil- 
liam McMahon and his wife Catharine Fitzpatrick, Catholics; spon- 
sors—Hugh Davet and Johanna McNamara. 

McCarron, same date, by Rev. M. Ennis, James, born the 27th, of 
Dennis McCarron and this wife Mary Gilling [or Gitting], Cath- 
olics; sponsors—John Dunnagan and Sarah Cain. 

Elouis, same date, by Rev. R. Houdet, Louise Constance, born Apr. 25, 
1793, of John Peter Henry Elouis and his wife Mary Anna Hen- 
riette Victoire Froissart; sponsors—Louis Mary Francis Dunan, 
M. D., and Felicité Constance Deauboneau,. wife of Anthony De 


Bessas. 
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Farry [or Furry], July 1, by Rev. L. Neale, Edward, born June 21, of 
William Farry and his wife Margery Boyle, Catholics; sponsors— 
James and Bridget McDevitt. 

Robinson, same date, by the same, Elizabeth, born Feb. 25, of Tim [sic] 
Robinson and Catharine Myers; sponsor—Catharine Myers (the 
mother of the child). 

, the 2d, by Rev. R. Houdet, Mary Elizabeth, born June 16, of 
Elizabeth Amelia; sponsors—Augustine Morand and Mary Eliza- 
beth. 

Peterson, same date, by Rev. L. Neale, Joseph, born May 12, of John 
Peterson, Lutheran, and his wife Mary; sponsor—Margaret Alling- 
ham. 

, same date, by Rev. R. Houdet, Lucie, born Sept. 12, 1797, of 
Saintes Chauvet; sponsors—John Chauvet and Lucie, widow, 
(Chauvet. 

Chreamer [probably Cremer], same date, by Rev. M. Ennis, Mary, born 
Feb. 3, of Francis Chreamer and his wife Eleanor Hayes, Cath- 
olics; sponsor—Catharine Boitrop [Botrot]. 

Devenney, same date, by the same, Susan, born Jan. 19, of Charles 
Devenney, Catholic, and his wife Margaret McGough, Presbyterian ; 
sponsor—Catharine Boitrop. 

Buriat, the 6th, by Rey. R. Houdet, Mare Francis, born June 27, of 
James Philip Buriat and his wife Adelaide Lamoureux; sponsors— 
Mare [or Marc] Francis Bonneaud and Charlotte Constant. 

Dillon, the 8th, by Rev. M. Ennis, Daniel, born the rst, of Alexander 
Dillon and this wife Rhoda Lennard, Presbyterians; sponsors— 
Charles Nugent and Catharine McCurdy. 

Bizouard, same date, by Rev. G. Lagrange, Blanche Rachael Josephine, 
born Feb. 20, of Joseph Yves Bizouard, of San Domingo, formerly 
treasurer of the colony of San Domingo, now commissary in charge 
of the examination, verification and reduction of the consular liabil- 
ities in arrears, and Marguerite Reine Patterson, of San Domingo; 
sponsors—John Shie [sic, Shee?], formerly Colonel in the U. S. 
service, and Rachael Shie, his daughter, particular friends of the 
father and mother [of the babe]. 

, the oth, by Rev. R. Houdet, Toussaint Edward, aged three years, 
born of Lawrence; sponsors—Troussaint Briere and Magdalen. 
Lucas, the 11th, by Rev. M. Ennis, Mary, born Apr. 27, of Richard 

Lucas and Anna Foulkes; sponsor—Christina Foulkes. 

Pettiton, same date, by Rev. G, Lagrange, Anne Magdalen, born May 5, 
1796, of John Pettiton and his wife Sophia Bailly; sponsors—John 
Baptist Chastant and Anne Magdalen Berard. [The mother Signs 
her name “ Bally.’ ]. 

Lavancy, the 13th, by Rev. R. Houdet, Anne, born Oct. 6, 1707, of Victor 
Lavancy and his wife Mary Robert; sponsors—Peter Vidau Du 
‘Dognoiss and Anne Florence Teiséer. 
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O’Niell, same date, by Rev. L. Neale, Philip, born June 24, of James 
O’Niell and his wife Eleanor Malhurran [Mulherron?], Catholics; 
sponsors—John Green and Eleanor King. 

Rhea, the 15th, by Rev. M. Carr, James, born Apr. 17, of Oliver Rhea 
and his wife Martha O’Niell [Neill?], Catholics; sponsors—Mary 
Donnegan and Morgan Tanzey. 

Kane, same date, by the same, Daniel, born in March, of John Kane 
and his wife Anna Ragney; sponsor—Anna Dougherty. 

Houghey [perhaps Hughey], same date, by Rev. M. Ennis, ‘Catharine, 
born the 3d, of Dominic Houghey and Margaret Sproule; spon- 
sors—Nicholas Cassidy and his wife Margaret, 

Mooney, the 16th, by Rev. L. Neale, James, born day before yesterday, 
of James Mooney and his wife [looks like “Take,” but hard to 
read], ‘Catholics; sponsors—Edward Feeny and Eleanor McLogh- 
lain. 

Scully, same date, by Rev. M. ‘Carr, Edward, born the 13th, of Edward 
Scully, Catholic, and Streahorn, non-Catholic; sponsor—Morgan 
Tanzey. 

Salaignac, May 2oth, by Rev. — De Borniol, Mary Anne, born Nov. 
25, 1797 [?], of Adelaide Marsilly and Severin Anthony Salaignac; 
sponsors—John Baptist Andrew Le Doux, represented by Louis 
Nicholas Constantin Trigoul de Beaumont, and Mary Anne Cara- 
deux, represented by Mary Jeanne Le Doux; ceremony celebrated 
at the house of Salaignac, at Trenton, at there was no Catholic 
church, in the presence of many relatives and friends, who have 
signed with us—“ De Borniol prétre”; [then the signatures:] “Ade- 
laide Marsilly,” “Le Doux,’ “de Beaumont,’ “Artizet,’ “Salaig- 
nac”; [then the following:| compared by us, the undersigned priest, 
with the original at Philadelphia, July 15, 1798, “ R. Houdet.’”’ 

Mermier, the 17th, by Rev. R. Houdet, Thomas, born June 5, 1706, of 
Jean Baptist Mermier and Gustine Paris; sponsors—Thomas Car- 
ran, Junior, and Dame Mary Rosa. 

Mermier, same date, by the same, Mary Rose, born Aug. 5, 1791, of 
same parents; same sponsors. 

, same date, by the same, Anne Josephine, born Mar. 25, of Hen- 

riette Desplaineille; sponsors—William Majestre and Mary Anne 

Nard, wife of Anthony Boze, represented by Rosalie Reboul. 

, the 18th, by the same, Elizabeth, born May 15, of John Francis 
and Julia. 

Curren, same date, by Rev. M. Carr, James, born Apr. 16th, of James 
Curren and Catharine McGready, Catholics; sponsor—Hugh Mc- 
Laughlin. 

Labrousse, the 19th, by Rev. G. Lagrange, Esprit Felix, born Oct. 13, 
1793, of Paul Labrousse and his wife Louisa Martine; sponsors— 
John Baptiste Louis Esprit Labrousse, brother of the infant, and 
Christine Lacombe. 
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Labrousse, same date, by the same, Catharine, born Apr. 18, of the same 
parents; sponsors—the same. 

Grant, same date, by Rev. L. Neale, Susan, born May 16, of Hugh 
Grant and his wife Mary Nugent, Catholics; sponsors—Bernard 
Dogherty and Elizabeth Curran, 

Kirvan, same date, ceremonies supplied by Rev. L. Neale, to Mary, born 
June 27, of Michael Kirvan and his wife Hannah Coll, Catholics; 
sponsor—McEnlis. 

McCutchen, the 21st, by Rev. M. Ennis, Charles, born Mar. 21, of 
James McCutchen and his wife Eleanor McCarragher, Presby- 
terians; sponsor—Morgan Tanzey. 

, the 22d, by Rev. R. Houdet, Francis, born the 2d, of Mary 

Laroille; sponsors—Francis Payarue and Mary Arjuand, wife of 

Alexander Bolchoz. 

, same date, by the same, Elizabeth, aged two months, born of 
Mary Jeanne; sponsor—Mary Catharine. 

Dyer, same date, by Rev. L. Neale, John, born the 18th, of Walter Dyer 
and his wife Anna Flowers, Catholics; sponsors—Patrick Cammel 
[Campbell?] and Margaret. 

McGuire, same date, by the same, Thomas, born the 16th, of Hugh 
McGuire and Anna; sponsors—Tage [probably Tague?] and Eliza- 
beth McGuire. 

Curry, same date, by the same, Sarah Anna, born June 12, of Samuel 
Curry, Quaker, and Sarah Richardson, Catholic convert; sponsors 
—Patrick Brady and Mary Ricards. 

, the 23d, by Rev. R. Houdet, Edward, aged four years, born of 

Sylvia; sponsors—Edward and Mary Catharine. 

, same date, by the same, Jeanne, born June 2, of Mary Frances; 
sponsors—John Baptist Vian and Mary Antoinette Touris, 

Griffin, same date, by Rev. M. Carr, Grace, the 17th, of John Griffin and 
his wife Mary McCloskey, Catholics; sponsor—Edward Freil. 
Dugné, same date, by Rev. R. Houdet, Anne, born Sept. 3, 1707, of 
Dugné and Therese Maron; sponsors—Peter Renauld and 

Anne Butros Kunkuciun [?]. 

Smith, the 24th, by Rev. L. Neale, John, born the 18th, of John. Smith, 
Catholic, and his wife Susan Lynsey [Lindsay?], Presbyterian; 
sponsor—Father Neale. 

, same date, by Rev. R. Houdet, John Joseph, aged eight months, 
born of Mary Josephine; sponsors—John Joseph and Judique. 

Paver, the 25th, by the same, Amelia Eleanor, born Oct, 15, 1791, of 
Mary Elizabeth Gerard and Louis Paver; sponsors—Martin Delom 
and Amelia Eleanor Picot. 

Huston, same date, by Rev. M. Ennis, Mary, born Sept. 24, 1704, of 
Joseph Huston, Presbyterian, and Sarah Teller, Baptist; sponsor— 
Mary Johnston [Johnson]. 
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, Same date, by Rev. M. Carr, Mary, adult negress; sponsor— 
Mary. 

Murphy, same date, by the same, Teresa, born the 16th, of John Murphy 
and his wife Margaret Carey, Catholics; sponsor—Catharine Gal- 
lager. 

Lamothe, the 26th, by Rev. G. Lagrange, Louise Virginie, born Mar. 8, 
of Antoine Lamothe and Elizabeth Laborde; sponsors—Mathieu 
Marin and Louise Sainte Chauvet. 

Long, same date, by Rev. L. Neale, Philip, born the 16th, -of James 
Long and his wife Bridget Clancy, Catholics; sponsors—Chris- 
topher O’Connor and Sarah Randal. 

Flinn, the 27th, by Rev. M. Carr, Johanna, born May 14, of James 
Flinn and his wife Sarah Kelly, Catholics; sponsor—Father Carr. 

Dowland, the 28th, by Rev. L. Neale, Mary, born of Anna Widdington 
and Peter Dowland; sponsor—Catharine Botrot. 

Hardy, the 29th, by Rev. M. Ennis, John, born the 8th, of Neil Hardy 
and his wife Hannah Donnelly, Catholics; sponsors—Thomas Whe- 
Jan and Elizabeth Camphire. 

Yardelle [Jardeila?], same date, by the same, Joseph Augustine Leon- 
ard, born the 21st, of. Andrew Yardelle and his wife Catharine 
Pepper, Catholics; sponsors—Joseph Wigmore and Elizabeth Gil- 
leau. 

Deevir, same date, by the same, Catharine, born the 3d, of Edward 
Deevir and his wife Eleanor Kayhoe [perhaps Kehoe?] ; sponsor— 
Mary Johnston. 

Boutet dit St. Victor, same date, by Rev. R. Houdet, Francis Adolph, 
born Mar. 11th, of Tranquil Boutet “dit” St. Victor and his wife 
‘(Catharine Charlotte Charles; sponsors—Louis Mary Francis Dunan, 
M. D.,—“Medecin”—and Mary Jeanne Frances Adelaide Delafond, 
wife of Nicholas Le Clerc. 

Buck, the 30th, by Rev. M. Ennis, Hannah, born Jan. 24th, of Samuel 
Buck, Presbyterian, and Sarah Pawlin, Anabaptist; sponsor— 
Hannah Miller. 

Kelly, same date, by Rev. M. Carr, Susan, born yesterday of Daniel 
Kelly and Mary McClean; sponsors—Michael Waters and Cath- 
arine Gallagher. 

Boyd, the 31st, by Rev. L. Neale, Hugh, born Nov., 1797, of James 
Boyd, Presbyterian, and his wife Catharine Boyle, Catholic; spon- 
sor—Mary Brady. 

, same date, by the same, Henry, foundling, about three months 
old; sponsor—Hannah O’Neill. 

McDowell, August 1, baptized conditionally, by Rev. M. Ennis, Anna, 
about thirty years old, born of James McDowel and Johanna Flem- 
ing, non-Catholics. 

same date, by Rev. R. Houdet, Mary Louisa, aged twenty-eight 


? 
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years in June, born of Mary; sponsors—Toussant [Toussaint?] and 
Mary Louisa. 

McEvee, the 2d, by Rev. M. Carr, Anna, born May 3, of Mary; spon- 
sor—Father Carr. 

Carson, the 3d, by Rev. M. Ennis, Elizabeth, aged about twenty-five 
years, born of William Carson and Mary Hamilton, Quakers. 

Kelly, same date, by Rev. L. Neale, John, born Aug. 17, 1797, of Ed- 
ward Kelly, Catholic, and Elizabeth McCutchen. 

Sentay [or Senky], the 4th, by Rev. R. Houdet, Mary Elizabeth, born 
Dec. 30, 1797, of Anthony Senky and Mary Dow; sponsors—Neall 
Magenes [Maginnis?] and Elizabeth Gabobez, wife of Jean Louis 
Vigne. 

McGinnis, the 5th, by Rev. M. Carr, Marcella, born July 30, of Arthur 
McGinnis and his wife Marcella Geld, Catholics; sponsors—Patrick 
Harkin and Catharine Kelly. 

Robison, the 6th, baptized conditionally and received into the Church,. 
by Rey. L. Neale, Anna, aged twenty-three years next December. 
Murray, the 7th, by Rev. M. Ennis, Mariana, born July 11th, of William 
Murray and his wife Mary Earl, Catholics; sponsors—Thomas and 

Margaret Beaty. 

Boyer, the 8th, by Rev. 'M. (Carr, William, born July 16, 1796, of Wil- 
liam Boyer and his wife Deborah Hull, non-Catholics; sponsor— 
Father Carr. 

Murray, the oth, by Rev. M. Ennis, Eleanor, born July 24, of Michael 
Murray and his wife Catharine Shelvy, Catholics; sponsors— 
Thomas Manghen and Mary Quinn, 

Geary, the roth, by the same, Sarah, born yesterday, of William Geary 
and his wife Gelesia [Gelasia?] Bonner, Catholics; sponsors—Ed- 
watd McLaughlin and Bridget Bonner. 

Scully, the 11th, by Rev. L. Neale, Catharine, born May 31, of John 
Scully and his wife Mary Springer, Catholics; sponsor—Hannah 
Ferril. 

‘Claypole, same date, by Rev. M. Ennis, Mary Hannah, born July 12, 
1785, of James Claypole, Protestant, and Hannah Colbert, Quaker- 
ess; sponsor—Mary Tellier. 

Dempsey, the 12th, ceremonies supplied by Rev. L. Neale over Elizabeth, 
born May 22, of Fergus Dempsey, Presbyterian, and his wife Sarah 
Johnston, Catholic. 

Reily, same date, by Rev. M. Ennis, Paul, born the 3d, of Patrick Reily 
and his wife Catharine Cafferty, Catholics; sponsors—Anthony 
McClane and Mary Reily. 

Devette, same date, by the same, Catharine, born the 7th, of Patrick 
Devette and his wife Frances Lynch, Catholics; sponsors—John 
Lynch and Mary Corrin. 

McCormick, the 13th, by the same, Henry, born July 24, of James 
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McCormick and his wife Anna, Catholics; sponsors—Charles Kear- 
ney and Catharine Dougherty. 

Roberts, same date, by the same, Catharine, born the 1st, of Owen Rob- 
erts and Joannula Vaughen, negroes; sponsor—Hannah King. 
Dogherty, the 16th, by Rev. L. Neale, Sarah, born June 22, 1797, of 
Patrick Dogherty, Catholic, and his wife Mary Cockeran, Presby- 

terian; sponsors—Dennis and Eleanor McCarren. 

Robinson, same date, by Rev. M. Ennis, Anna, born Apr. 24, 1778, of 
Henry Robinson and Mary Fitz Gerald; sponsor—Father. Ennis. 

Goulder, the 17th, by the same, Eleanor, born Mar. 21, 1777, of Joseph 
Goulder and Eleanor Miller, Anabaptists. 

Phegan [probably Fagan?], the 19th, by the same, Catharine, born the 
12th, of Nicholas Phegan and his wife Mary Walsh, Catholics; 
sponsors—John Walsh and Mary Kehoe. 

Tully, the 2oth, by the same, George, born Feb. 21, of William Tully, 
Catholic, and his wife Barbara Riss, Lutheran; sponsor—Eleanor 
Baxter. 

Tiroux, the 19th, by Rev. R. Houdet, Jeanne Josephine, born Aug. 8, 
1797, of Pierre Tiroux and Frances Josephine Modeste Chauvet; 
sponsors—John Baptist Desfontaines and Mary Anna Keller, widow 
Souchet. 

, the 20th, by the same, Victoria, born May 29, 1797, of Mary 
(Magdalen; sponsors—Pierre Petiton and Victoria Daubagna. 

Connie, the roth, by Rev. G. Lagrange, Mary Fanny, born Oct. 27, 1797, 
of Peter Connie and his wife Abraham [sic] Ledy; sponsors— 
Peter Donneuil and Frances Minser, 

, the 20th, by Rev. M. Ennis, Rosalie, born June 11, of unknown 
parents, negroes. 

Sinall [perhaps Small?], the 21st, by the same, John, born the rst, of 
Francis Sinall, Catholic, and Rebecca Overman, Quakeress; spon- 
sor—John Christy. 

, same date, by Rev. G. Lagrange, Peter Stanislaus Eugene, born 
Feb. 16, of Rosalie and an unknown father; sponsors—Peter Du 
‘Coing [sic, Ducoing] and Jeanne Adelaide Luy. 

Conway, the 22d, by Rev. M. Carr, Johanna, born May 6, of James Con- 
way and his wife Mary, Catholics; sponsor—Mary Johnson. 

Andrews, the 25th, conditionally, by Rev. M. Ennis, Anna, thirty-two 
years of age, born of John Andrews and Mary, non-Catholics. 

Lacky, same date, by the same, Elizabeth, born Nov. 16, 1796, of James 
Lacky and Eliza Weaver, non-Catholics ; sponsor—Catharine Brady. 

Armstrong, the 26th, by Rev. M. Carr, Bridget, born the 16th, of 
Pierce Armstrong and his wife Margaret McClenahan, Catholics; 
sponsor—Catharine Brady. 

McDonnel, the 29th, by the same, Francis, born the 17th, of Andrew 
McDonnel and his wife Catharine Egan, Catholics; sponsor—Han- 
nah Toy. 
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Farren, the 31st, by Rev. Peter Helbron, James, born the 23d, of Philip 
Farren and his wife Elizabeth Williams, Catholics; sponsors— 
James Magill and his wife Mary. 

Smith, same date, received into the Church by Rev. M. Carr, Susan, 
adult; sponsor—Father Carr. 

Baker, September 2d, baptized conditionally and received into the 
‘Church, by Rev. L. Neale, Margaret, born : 

Williams, the 3d, by the same, Henrietta, born June oth, of Henry Wil- 
liams, Catholic, and his wife Mary, Protestant; sponsor—Catharine 
Botrot. 

Gallagher, the 4th, by Rev. R. Houdet, Andrew, born Aug. 30th, of An- 
drew Gallagher and Aimée Auteir; sponsors—Thomas and Cath- 
arine Gallagher. 

Fougeray, the 6th, by the same, Francis Xavier, born Feb. 14, of René 
Fougeray and Mary Judge; sponsors—Francis Xavier Renaud and 
Mary Antoinette Vanier. 

McGernty, the 8th, by Rev. L. Neale, John, born Aug. 30, of Edward 
McGernty and his wife Catharine, Catholics; sponsors—William 
McCollum and Elizabeth Mullen. 

McCurdy, same date, by the same, Bernard, born Aug. 27, of Bernard 
McCurdy and his wife Catharine, Catholics; sponsor—Catharine. 
Botrot. 

Bolton, the 11th, by the same, Edward, born Aug. 7, of Edward Bolton, 
Catholic, and his wife Hannah, Presbyterian; sponsor—Elizabeth 
Mullen. 

Davidson, the 18th, by the same, ‘Anna, aged five years, born of Arthur 
Davidson and Rachael Corkeran; sponsor Catharine Flynn. 

Giraud, the 16th, by Rev. M. Carr, Mary Amelia, born Aug. 29, of 
Alexander Giraud and his wife Mary Ryan, Catholics; sponsor— 
Mary Helbron. 

Molony, same date, by the same, Mary, born the 4th, of Barnaby 
Molony and his wife Sarah Bradley, Catholics; sponsor, 
Helbron. 

Ingo, the 21st, by Rev. L. Neale, Nicholas, three years of age, born of 
Nicholas Ingo and his wife Olivia Uterque Flavia Coterin, Cath- 
olics; sponsor in necessity [sic] Father Neale. 

Ogle, the 22d, by the same, John Howard, born in 1769, of Thomas 
Ogle and Catharine, Protestants; on account of urgent necessity 
the ceremonies were not performed. 

Heany, the 21st, by Rev. M. Carr, Mary, born the 19th, of Hugh Heany 
and his wife Anna Dougherty, Catholics; sponsor—Catharine Mc- 
Naminy [Manimy?]. 

Murphy, same date, by same, Dennis, born the 17th, of John Murphy 
and his wife Catharine Hagerty, Catholics; sponsor—Margaret 
Maddin. 
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Traynor, same date by same, John, born the 15th, of John Traynor and 
his wife Rose Hughes, Catholics; sponsor—Margaret Sullivan. 
Mullen, same date, by same, Catharine, born the 16th, of Henry Mullen 

and his wife Catharine Toner, Catholics; sponsor—Hannah O’Neil. 

Sweeny, the 22d, by same, James, born the 14th, of Thomas Sweeny 
and his wife Sarah Gallagher, Catholics; sponsor—Angelina Geary. 

Parks, the 24th, baptized and received into the Church, by Rev. L. Neale, 
Eliza Mary, widow. 

Henry, same date, baptized conditionally and received into the Church, 
by the same, Margaret. 

Gorman, the 26th, by Rev. M. Carr, William, born the 12th, of Edward 
Gorman and his wife Mary Thompson, Catholics; sponsor—Cath- 
arine McClead. 

Mulvy, the 29th, by Rev. R. Houdet, Philip, born Sept. 27, of Charles 
(Mulvy and Johanna Copia; sponsors—Peter Field, represented by 
Philip Fatio, and Margaret Field. 

Geary, the 30th, by Rev. M. Carr, Margaret, born the 25th, of Maurice 
Geary and his wife Amelia Degenheart, ‘Catholics; sponsors—Mich- 
ael Murphy and Catharine Walsh. 

Reiley, October 2d, by Rey. L. Neale, John, born Sept. 5, of John Reiley 
and Bridget Quigley; sponsor—Catharine Brady, 

Barry, the 4th, by the same, William, aged six years, born of James and 
Eleanor Barry; sponsor—Hannah Dogherty. 

Haggenbottom, same date, by the same, Mary, born Feb. 13, of William 
Haggenbottom, Protestant, and his wife Margaret Dunlevy, Cath- 
olic; sponsor—Catharine Boyde. 

Smith, the 5th, baptized conditionally and received into the Church, by 
the same, Margaret. 

Meyers, the 11th, baptized conditionally and received into the Church, 
by the same, Catharine, adult. 

Byrne, the 14th, by the same, Hannah, born Sept. 6, of Peter Byrne and 
Hannah Myley; sponsor—Catharine Brady. 

Singerly, same date, by Rev. M. Carr, Catharine, born Sept. 20, of 
George Singerly and his wife Catharine Morony, Catholics; spon- 
sor—Catharine Buckley. 

Downey, the 28th, by Rev. L. Neale, John, born the 14th, of John Dow- 
ney, Protestant, and his wife Elizabeth Yates, Catholic; sponsor— 
Eleanor Burn. 

McLeen [Lean?], the 28th, by Rev. R. Houdet, John, born Sept. 27, of 
Henry McLeen and Johanna Sueil; sponsors—Henry Mulhall and 
Margaret Rily. 

Williams, the 14th, by the same, Johanna, born July 14, of Roger Wil- 
liams and Margaret Maury; sponsors—John Regane [Regan?] and 
Johanna McDevet. 

Bogs, the 30th, by Rev. M. Carr, Johanna, born the oth, of John Bogs, 
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non-Catholic, and his wife eo Devine, Catholic; sponsor— 
Catharine Brady. 

Daumas, the 31st, by Rev. R. Headet Francis Louis, born Dec. 25, 1797, 
of Francis Daumas and Victoria Pottie; sponsors—Louis Trevant 
and Victoria Daumas, sister to the infant. 

, same date, by the same, Mary, born the 25th, of Argina; spon- 
sors—Martin and Margaret. 

Katins, November 4th, by Rev. L. Neale, William, born of William 
Katins and his wife Bridget Bartley, Catholics; sponsor—Catharine 
Brady, 

Massol, the 7th, by Rev. M. Carr, Mathew, born July 6, of Augustus 
Massol and Mary Petronilla Petit, Catholics; sponsors—Mathew 
Marin and Mary Clara Larelle. 

, same date, by the same, Mary, negress, born June 24, of Fran- 

ces; sponsor—Clara Larelle. 

, same date, by the same, Joseph, negro, born Oct. 20, of Justina ; 
sponsor—Father Carr. 

Ryan, the 6th, by Rev. L. Neale, Francis, born Oct. 10, of James Ryan 
and his wife Dorothy Henderson, Catholics; sponsors—Mathew 
Carr and Josephine Marquis. 

Latour, the oth, by Rev. M. Carr, John Mary, born May 28, of Alex- 
ander Cochon Latour, deceased, and his wife Catharine Lassé, Cath- 
olics; sponsors—John Andrew Barbaroux and Johanna Mary Ama- 
rante de Vaucelle Barbaroux. 

, same date, by the same, Peter, negro, born Nov. 9, 1797, of 
Josephine; sponsor—John Andrew Barbaroux. 

De Grasilly, the 10th, by Rev. R. Houdet, John, born Nov. 23, 1797, of 
John Louis De Grasilly and his wife Mary Frances Deshoulieres ; 
sponsors—John Godefroy Wachsmuth, “negotiant,’ and Jeanne 
Frances Gilbert, wife of Peter Vauchey, and grandmother to the 
infant. 

, the 11th, by the same, Paul, aged about four months, born of 
Désirée; sponsors—Paul and Mary Frances. 

Snyder, same date, by Rev. M. Carr, William, born Sept. 5, of William 
Snyder and his wife Elizabeth Dermouth, ‘Catholics; sponsors— 
Adam and Mary ‘Snyder. 

Prudhomme, same date, by Rev. L. Neale, René Francis, born Feb. 12, 
1797, of René Prudhomme, native of the province of La Rochelle, 
in France, and Teresa Cormié, of San Domingo; sponsors—Francis 
Cormié and Mary Prudhomme, represented by Eulalie Feraud, 

Castera, same date, by the same, Henrietta Ulalia [Eulalie?], born May 
7, of John Baptist Castera, born near Pau, Province of Béarn, 
France, and Henrietta, of San Domingo; sponsors—René Prud- 
homme and Ulalia [Eulalie] Feraud. 

Gallagher, same date, by the same, Peter, born Oct. 12, of Patrick Gal- 
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lagher and his wife Maggie Boyle, Catholics; sponsors—Dennis 
Farry and Catharine Boyce. 

O’Connor, same date, by the same, Mary, born Oct. 3, of Christopher 
O’Connor and his wife Mary Clancy, Catholics; sponsors—Neal 
Megennes and Mary Kihoe [sic, Kehoe?]. 

Killenar, same date, by Rev. M. Carr, Mary, born Apr. 4, 1797, of 
James Killenar, non-Catholic, and his wife Catharine Burgoyne, 
‘Catholic; sponsors—William Flinn and Catharine Crotty. : 

Hanson, the 12th, received into the Ohurch, by Rev. L. Neale, Elizabeth, 
Quakeress, 

Helburn, same date, received into the Church, by the same, Elizabeth, 
Quakeress. 

Harrenget, same date, by the same, Mary, born Aug. 26th, of John 
Harrenget, Catholic, and his wife Anna Hambleton, Presbyterian ; 
sponsor—Father Neale. 

Bolchoir, same date, by Rev. R. Houdet, Adelaide, born Sept. 19, of 
Alexander Bolchoir and Mary Carpet; sponsors—Leonard Inglebert 
and Elizabeth Rousse. 

Marshall, the 13th, by Rev. L. Neale, Johanna, born Aug. 13, of An- 
thony Marshall, Presbyterian, and his wife Mary, Catholic; spon- 
sors—William Davis and Anna Keeny. 

Esling, the 14th, by the same, Catharine, born Oct. 4, of Nicholas Es- 
ling and his wife ‘Catharine Snyder, Catholics; sponsors—Joseph 
Snyder and his wife Barbara. 

, the 16th, by Rev. R. Houdet, Mary Frances, aged about four 
months, born of Romaine; sponsors—Anthony and Mary Frances. 

Picasse, the 17th, by the same, Louisa Margaret, born May 28, of John 
Baptist Charles Picasse and Catharine Meunier; sponsors—James 
Meunier and Margaret Hameau, grandparents to the infant. 

Goujoir, same date, by the same, Joseph, born Apr. 21, of John Goujoir 
and Cecilia Adelaide St. Auguan; sponsors—Joseph Salomon 
(Charles and Mary Jeanne Louisa. 

Cotter, the 18th, by Rev. L. Neale, John Michael, born Oct. 5, of Mich- 
ael Cotter and his wife Johanna Hearn, Catholics; sponsors— 
James Guilay and Eleanor Hearn. 

Green, same date, by the same, John, born the 2d, of Michael Green and 
Mary Mahony; sponsors—Patrick Ward and Eleanor Green. 

Hagerty, same date, by the same, James, born the 4th, of Dennis Hag- 
erty and his wife Eleanor Banagan, Catholics; sponsors—John 
Murphy and Hannah Boyle. 

McGlochlain, same date, by the same, Daniel, born this day, of James 
McGlouchlain and his wife Bridget Lowry, Catholics; sponsors— 
Daniel Barr and Anna Lowry. 

Boyle, the 19th, by Rev. M. Carr, Margaret, born Oct. 1, of Edward 
Boyle and Mary McNulty, Catholics; sponsors—Patrick McBrearty 
and Anna Kelly. 
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Fournier, same date, by the same, Francis Louis Germain, born Ocha, 
of Alexander Fournier and Mary Constantia Herils, Catholics; 
sponsors—Francis Herils and Mary Angelica Henrietta Petit. 

Boyle, same date, by the same, Catharine, born Sept. 26, of John Boyle 
and his wife Catharine Kelly, Catholics; sponsors—John O’Donnell 
and Rosa Dunleavy. 

Lewis, the 22d, by the same, Louisa, born May 11, 1797, of Samuel 
Lewis, Catholic, and Elizabeth Allardice, non-Catholic; sponsor— 
Father Carr. 

Smith, same date, by the same, Mary Camilla, adult Quakeress; sponsor 
—Alice Lalor. 

Andrieu, the 23d, by the same, Frances Louisa, born Aug. 25, of Wil- 
liam Andrieu and his wife Mary Mercurin, Catholics; sponsors— 
Francis Guizard and Louisa Anna Andrieu, represented by Mary 
Andrieu. 

Leahy, the 24th, by the same, Mary Anna, born Aug. 26, of Patrick 
Leahy, Catholic, and his wife Mary Morgan, non-Catholic; spon- 
sors—John McNamara and Bridget Walsh. 

Doolin, the 25th, by the same, Margaret, born the 15th, of Paul Doolin 
and his wife Eleanor Ennis, Catholics; sponsors—Patrick Roche 
and Catharine Walsh. 

O’Neal, same date, by the same, Mary, born the 18th, of Daniel O’ Neal 
and his wife Mary Murray, Catholics; sponsors—John O’Neal and 
Mary Leys, 

Daly, same date, by the same, John, born Sept. 12, of John Daly, Cath- 
olic, and Susan Pickering, non-Catholic; sponsors—James Long 
and Barbara Byrne. 

Gassie, same date, by the same, Raymond, born July 6, of James Gassie 
and his wife Julia Poirrier, Catholics; sponsors—Raymond Jonea 
and 

Watson, same date, by the same, Leonora, born Oct. 31, of Thomas 
Watson, Catholic, and his wife Anna Moore, non-Catholic; sponsor 
—Anna Powell. 

Sourwalt [Sauerwalt or Sowerwalt], same date, by the same, Mary 
Anna, born the 12th, of John Sourwalt and his wife Margaret 
Hatigo, Catholics; sponsors—James Conoly and Margaret Conoly. 

Testart, the 26th, by the same, Louis René Alexander, born Sept. 25, of 
John Testart; sponsors—René La Roche and Susan Pitt [sic, but 
should be Petit] Aubert. 

Kerby, same date, by the same, Hannah, born May 20, 1797, of John 
Kerby and his wife Martha Tates, Catholics; sponsor—Margaret 
Henry. 

Kenny, same date, by the same, Catharine, born the arst, of Darby 
Kenny and this wife Catharine McCormick, Catholics; sponsor— 
Father Carr. 
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, same date, by the same, Augustine, negro, born May 3, of 
Johanna; sponsors—John Testart and Mary Petit Aubert. 

Merinier, the 28th, by the same, Louis Philip, born Sept. 15, of Justina 
and John Baptist Merinier; sponsors—James Houard and Rosa 
Sophia. 

McGinniss, same date, by the same, Rebecca, born Sept. 5, of Philip 
McGinniss and his wife Isabella Platt, Catholics; sponsor—Cath- 
arine Collins. 

Roth, same date, by the same, Eleanor, born the 27th, of Francis Roth 
and his wife Mary Steets, Catholics; sponsor—Catharine Sullivan. 

Gachet [Gaschet?] de St. Leon, the 29th, by the same, Elizabeth Jac- 
queline Mary Alexandra, born July 3, 1797, of Alexander Andrew 
Augustine Gachet de St. Leon and his wife Mary Magdalen Ros- 
signol Dulagon, Catholics; sponsors—James Philip Rossignol de 
Grandmont, and Elizabeth Harding, represented by Mary Frances 
Rossignol de la Chicotte. 

Leonard, December 2d, by the same, Eugene, born Dec. 5, 1797, of 1 Ter- 
ence Leonard and his wife Mary Cassidy, Catholics; sponsor— 
Joseph Wigmore. 

Burton, same date, by the same, William, born Nov. 27, of George Bur- 
ton, non-Catholic, and his wife Catharine, Catholic; sponsors— 
‘Cornelius and Bridget Bonner. 

McCafferty, same date, by the same, Mathew, born Nov. 18, of Daniel 
McCafferty and his wife Eugenia, Catholics; sponsors—Mathew 
Burns and Eleanor Nugent. 

Dwyer, same date, by the same, Mary, born Nov. 30, of Thomas Dwyer 
and this wife Mary, Catholics; sponsors—William and Mary Diviny. 

Mathews, the 3d, by the same, Anna, born Oct. 11, of John Mathews 
and his wife Alice King, Catholics; sponsors—William McDonough 
and daughter. 

Esprit, the 4th, by the same, Joseph, born Apr. 1, 1796, of Francis 
Esprit and his wife Mary Durang, Catholics; sponsor—Father Carr, 

Bloumenstock [better Blumenstock], same date, by the same, James, 
born Oct. 15, of Michael Bloumenstock, non-Catholic, and his wife 
Mary Durang, Catholic; sponsor—Father Carr. 

Loughery, the 5th, by the same, Patrick, born Nov. 1, of Patrick Lough- 
ery and his wife Mary Farren, Catholics; sponsor—Anna Barr. 
Ledent, the roth, by the same, Mary, born Oct. 27, of Lambert Ledent, 
Catholic, and his wife Hannah Bell, non-Catholic; sponsor—John 

Connell. 

Gillen, the 11th, by Rev. Peter Helbron, Margaret, born the 7th, of 
Patrick Gillen and his wife Catharine, Catholics; sponsor—Daniel 
Neal and Anna Andressin [Anderson?], Catholics, 

Henry, the 16th, by the same, James, born of Bernard Henry and Cath- 
arine Beisin, Catholics; sponsors—Roger Bonelle and Frances Daf- 
fat, Catholics. 
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McKann, same date, by the same, Thomas, born Oct. 13, of Thomas 
McKann [McCann] and Margaret Quiccly [Quigley], Catholics ; 
sponsor—James Megargle [perhaps Megarigle}. 

Schanfler [perhaps Schaufler], same date, by the same, Elizabeth, born 
Sept. 12, of Moses Schanfler [?] and his wife Elizabeth Schaller, 
Catholics ; sponsors—Thomas McCann and Margaret Quiccly [Quig- 
ley?], Catholics. 

Hurley, same date, by the same, John, born Nov. 8, of Thomas Hurley 
[though it looks like Horsly and Horrly, but indexed “Hurley” ] 
and Mary Rochers [should be Rogers]; sponsors—Michael Lehy 
and Margaret Bornes [Barnes]. 

Doran, same date, by the same, Teresa, born the 4th, of Michael Doran 
and Mary Lalor; sponsors—Maurice [rest blotted and cross-writien ; 
then follows] “R. D. Leonardo Neal gerente,’ vicar-general, and 
Aloysia Lalors. : 

Neal, the 17th, by the same, John, born the 15th, of Cornelius Neal 
[written badly, maybe Weal] and Barbara McCoy; sponsors—Pat- 
rick Ginnen and Mary O’Neal, Catholics. 

, same date, by the same, Johanna, negro servant to Johanna 
Lalor, aged eight years; sponsors—John Lalor and his daughter 
Mary. 

Kelly, the 23d, by Rev. L. Neale, Catharine, born the 15th, of James 
Kelly and his wife Eleanor Boyle, Catholics; sponsors—John Reiley 
and Eleanor Boyle. 

Cassidy, same date, by the same, Hannah, born the 17th, of Edward 
Cassidy, Catholic, and Elizabeth Wearing, non-Catholic; sponsors— 
Michael Foy and Margaret Melle. 

Bowls, the 24th, by the same, William, born Nov. 6, of William Bowls 
and his wife Sarah Robins, Catholics; sponsors—Thomas and Mary 
Murphy. 

Bauvan, the 25th, by the same, Eleanor, born the 22d, of Peter Bauvan, 
Catholic, and Elizabeth Brown, non-Catholic; sponsors—James and 
Eleanor Byrne. 

Bauvan, same date, by the same, Mary Lowisa, born the 22d, of the 
same parents; sponsors—Joseph Chevau, represented by James 
Byrne, and Susan Bauvan. 

Bell McQua [perhaps McQuay or McQuade], the 26th, by the same, 
William, born in Sept., of Samuel Bell McQua and his wife Anna 
McDonnal, Catholics; sponsors—Thomas Whelan and Eliza Leon- 
ard. 

Vieira, the 29th, by the same, Cyprian, born the 23d, of Emanuel Joseph 
Sousa Vieira and his wife Catharine Duorte, Catholics; sponsors— 
Cyprian Ribel de Freire, chevalier and Minister of Portugal to the 
United States, represented by Francis Anthony Don Dundrat, and 
Dofia [“Domina”] Agnes Frances Freire, wife of the Portuguese 
Minister, represented by Catharine McGloghlain. 


Baptisms for the year four hundred and fifty—males, 220; females, 230. 


SOME RELIGIOUS DISCUSSIONS IN PHILADEL- 
PHIA JUST AFTER THE REVOLUTION. 


BY JAMES J. WALSH, M. D., PH. D., LL. D. 


OccasIoNaLLy I have had the privilege of discussing 
certain periods in history with Mr. Henry C. Lea, of 
Philadelphia, the well-known author of the Azstory of the 
Spanish Inquisition, of a History of Auricular Confession 
and other important historical works. Mr. Lea and I 
do not always agree on the point of view from which an 
event in history should be viewed, but we find numerous 
subjects of common interest, especially in the history of 
the later Medieval period, and I have to thank him for 
many valuable hints as to historical sources. During a 
recent visit. he called my attention toa little volume con- 
taining an account of some discussions on religious mat- 
ters that had been held in the city of Philadelphia not 
long after the end of the Revolution. These discussions 
took place usually at the house of Benjamin Franklin, 
though some of them seem also, according to the story, 
to have been held at the Philadelphia home of Washing- 
ton who was then in the city as the President of the Con- 
stitutional Convention. Strangely enough the principal 
figure in these discussions was a Spanish Catholic priest 
who had come to Philadelphia quite by accident. The 


report of these discussions is to be found in a speech 
33 
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made before the Spanish Cortes by the Deputy from the 
Canary Islands, the Rev. Don Antonio José Ruiz.* 

The speech had been of special interest to Mr. Lea 
because it advanced arguments for the disestablishment 
of the tribunal of the Inquisition in Spain. Part of this 
argumentative theory of opposition was supported by 
Father Ruiz with his experience of the state of affairs in 
Philadelphia, in which the greatest freedom of speech in 
matters of religion was permitted; yet, far from proving 
harmful or leading to materialism, it brought about the 
exposition of truth rather than its obscuration. The 
speech is of great historical interest because it throws 
special and unexpected light on religious conditions in 
Philadelphia among the more intelligent classes of the 
city shortly after the Revolution, and it demonstrates, 
apparently, that there was much less bigotry than might 
have been anticipated. Something of this must be dis- 
counted from the fact that the discussions were held in 
the house of Benjamin Franklin, and from his sterling 
common sense it might be expected that only those 
would receive invitations to be present who had proved 
that they could discuss such topics without a display of 
intolerence. 

The Spanish ecclesiastic reached Philadelphia by acci- 
dent, as has already been said. He was setting out on a 
journey from the Canary Islands to Spain, when he was 
blown by a storm across the Atlantic. It is well known 
that many a mariner in the older days, probably even 
before Columbus’ time, certainly during the centuries 


*The Spanish title of this speech, which was published separately as 
well as in the report of the proceedings of the Cortes, runs as follows: 
Dictamen del Doctor D. Antonio José Ruiz de Padron, Ministro Cali- 
Jicador del Santo Oficio, Abad de Villamartin de Valdeorres y Dipu- 
tado en Cortes For Las Islas Canarias, que se Leyo en la sesion publica 
de 18 de Enero, Sobre el Tribunal de la Inquisition. Coruna, 1813. 
Reimpreso en la Oficina de Don Antonio Rodriguez. 
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afterwards, was thus made a victim of wind and wave to 
the extent of being cast on the American Continent. 
Usually, however, the landing was much farther south 
than Philadelphia, the trade winds having a tendency to 
carry vessels down toward the Equator. This example 
at the end of the 18th century is probably one of the last 
of these unwilling voyages across the Atlantic. Father 
-Ruiz does not seem to have been very well up in his 
geography, especially as regards the various States. 
Even at the present time, however, it is not unusual to 
find that quite intelligent persons in Europe have the 
vaguest kind of notion as to the boundaries of our States, 
and as to their various cities. He says that he was 
blown ashore on the coasts of ‘‘ Pennsilvania,’’ which of 
course he spells in the Spanish way, without the “‘y.” 
It is evident that his landing-place was well within the 
capes of the Delaware, though it is extremely improbable 
that he was blown clear up to the Pennsylvania bound- 
ary. Father Ruiz appears to have been a rather im- 
portant political official as well as a distinguished eccles- 
iastic. Notwithstanding the fact that he was thrown 
unpreparedly on the shores of the United States, he 
seems to have had with him letters which enabled him to 
secure introductions to the most distinguished people 
living in Philadelphia, and especially to Benjamin Franklin 
and George Washington. These introductions may have 
been secured through the Spanish Minister who was 
living in Philadelphia, at that time the seat of Govern- 
ment, and of whom there are various records during the 
course of the later years of the Revolution. Thus there 
are notes indicating that on the occasion of victories to 
the American arms, after Yorktown, for instance, the 
Spanish Minister as well as the French representative 
went in state to Catholic services of thanksgiving. 
Spain and France were allies during the time when 
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France was an ally of this country, which fact brought 
Spain into rather close relations with the Colonial Gov- 
ernment and the Continental Congress. 

It is interesting to note that Father Ruiz should have 
appreciated so thoroughly some of the conditions, if not 
the causes, of the rapid increase of Catholicity in this 
country. He calls attention particularly to the fact that 
the absolute freedom of discussion of religious questions, 
far from hindering the spread of the Catholic Church, 
seemed really to be an important auxiliary for helping to 
make her known. This, of course, would come as a sur- 
prise to Spaniards, most of whom were accustomed to 
think that only heresy would be fostered by absolute 
freedom of religious opinion and discussion, and that the 
true religion would be best maintained by repression of 
such discussions. The same idea has been a source of 
wonder to Protestants as well as to Catholics. Usually 
it is the custom for Protestant tradition to insist that 
Catholicity flourishes best under more or less despotic 
conditions, certainly that would have been the thought 
a hundred years ago, yet the very opposite has been the 
case, and the ideally liberal conditions, with absolute 
freedom of speech and of opinion, that exist in the 
United States, have proved in these latter days to be the 
best possible soil for a new growth of Catholicity. 

Father Ruiz must have breathed in a good deal of the 
American spirit of independence during his short stay in 
America for his speech is an arraignment of the Inquisi- 
tion, especially as regards the political abuses which had 
crept into it, such as one scarcely expects to find coming 
out of the mouth of a Spaniard a century ago. He does 
not hesitate to express his opinion very forcibly and to 
state how utterly out of keeping with the trend of modern 
thought was such an institution. At the very beginning 
he said: 
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“I do not recognize the necessity for there being among 
us authorities charged with preserving the Catholic religion, 
Roman and Apostolic, which is the only true religion and the 
only one which is recognized as such by the fundamental law 
of the State. Before treating on this point, however, I wish 
to lay down three propositions which, without in any way pre- 
judging the honorable decision of the Cortes, which the entire 
Spanish nation is waiting for with so much anxiety, will ex- 
plain all the basis of my opinion in a matter which is so diffi- 
cult of treatment. 

“First, I consider that the tribunal of the Inquisition is en- 
tirely useless in the Church of God. 

“Secondly, this tribunal is diametrically opposed to the wise 
yet deeply religious Constitution which your Majesty has pro- 
mulgated, and which has been sworn to by the people.* 

“Thirdly, the tribunal of the Inquisition is not only preju- 
dicial to the prosperity of the State, but it is contrary to the 
spirit of the Gospel, though it was intended to be its defender. 

“There may be those who will consider these truths as un- 
demonstrable or may even find them paradoxical. My pur- 
pose is to demonstrate, however, that they are incontestable 
truths.” 


He then goes on to state how he was brought into his 
present condition of mind, and how much his American 
experiences had to do with his change of opinion from 
loyal, unreflecting, support of the traditional religious 
political institution of his native country to a feeling of 
condemnation, not to say detestation of it. 


“T can, besides, speak from personal experience as to how 
I was undeceived in this matter. I hope that this ingenuous 
confession will be permitted to me because of the imperious 
necessity under which I find myself of illustrating this subject. 
Having departed from my native country on one occasion, a 


*The reference is, of course, to the Constitution recently published 
by Ferdinand VII. 
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furious tempest drove me, after an extremely perilous voyage, 
to the coasts of Pensilvania (sic). I arrived at Philadelphia, 
the principal city of the United States. I made certain ac- 
quaintances who obtained for me the acquaintance and friend- 
ship of the celebrated Benjamin Franklin, a man immortal for 
his philosophy and science as well as his diplomatic ability. 
More than twenty ministers of the Protestant churches assem- 
bled frequently under the roof of this illustrious philosopher, 
and when I made one of the gathering I was known by all as 
the Papist, a name in which I gloried. The conversation 
turned nearly always on religious subjects, which were dis- 
cussed amicably and with sufficient method, yet always with 
ardor and energy. In spite of my comparative youth and few 
lights, I was able to make clearer to many of them the primacy 
which the Bishop of Rome obtained by divine right in all the 
Church, a primacy which is not only a matter of honor but 
also of jurisdiction. It was not difficult for me to reply to 
various other controverted points which were brought up, my 
replies bringing more or less conviction with them. It hap- 
pened that there was in Philadelphia at that time a descendant 
of the famous John Francis Budeus, who passes for the most 
serious theologian among the Lutherans. Supporting the false 
system originally propounded by his ancestor, he denied the 
divine and apostolic traditions and impugned the doctrine of 
the Holy Council of Trent. This dogmatic point, which was 
discussed perhaps with more ardor than any other, was sus- 
tained with various reasons by certain of the ministers who 
placed themselves on my side and dissented from Budeus. I 
must confess to your Majesty that, when all the assembled 
clergy, however, united against me in arguing against the 
establishment of the Inquisition, I did not know how at first 
to respond to them, because their method of judging of it 
seemed to me so strange and because I was caught in surprise 
by this attack for which I was not prepared. 

“Your Roman Church,’ they said to me, ‘cannot be the 
true church of Jesus Christ, because it harbors in its bosom 
the dreadful tribunal of the Inquisition, a tribunal which is at 
once despotic, sanguinary and cruel, and, inasmuch as it is con- 
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trary to the maxims of the Gospel, the divine Author of the 
Scriptures, who is the God of peace and of charity, must de- 
test the violent severity and the horrible punishments which 
the Inquisition employs with regard to those who differ from 
it in religion. ‘All the pages of the New Testament depict for 
us the religion of Jesus Christ as full of compassion, attractive 
and amiable as it came forth from the bosom of the Heavenly 
Father, while the Inquisition makes it insufferable and odious, 
and in place of attracting Protestants, sends them away more 
and more from the bosom of that Church, especially in your 
native country, Spain.’ 

“JT would have wished, Mr. ‘Chairman, that all the advo- 
cates and protectors of this tribunal (the Inquisition), includ- 
ing their reverences the Bishops, could have found themselves 
in the position in which I was as a consequence of these argu- 
ments. There was no question of subjects merely political, in 
which every one may give his opinion without peril to his 
faith, but dogmatic questions were at stake, that is, those which 
affirm what must be believed by the faithful after a critical 
discussion of them has been made by theologians. There was 
no question in this case, either, of discussing the subject so as 
to convince an ignorant crowd; my auditors were all men of 
education, profoundly versed in the knowledge of Holy Scrip- 
tures, which they had studied from their earliest childhood. I 
do not ignore the fact that if I had made use of the manner 
and methods of some of our controversialists I might, perhaps, 
have confounded my auditors by calling them loudly * Here- 
tics,’ ‘ Lutherans,’ ‘Calvinists,’ ‘ Arminians,’ ‘ Presbyterians,’ 
‘ Sacramentarians,’ ‘ Anabaptists ’—-and then I might have re- 
mained silent afterwards, very proud and satisfied over my 
victory; but this scarcely seemed to be the way to defend the 
holy truths of the Gospel. Nor was such a method of discus- 
sion likely to convince refractory listeners. Your Majesty 
will judge impartially according to your well known gentle- 
ness and wisdom. I must confess that I found myself forced 
to admit that the Inquisition was a tribunal established by 
merely human means, in which the Roman Curia took no part, 
and that it was entirely due to the political ambitions of our 
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kings. I confessed its great abuses, its despotic dominion, so 
contrary to the spirit of the Gospel, though I said, in conclu- 
sion, that these were defects due to the human elements in it, 
and that they could not be used as arguments to the prejudice 
of the purity of doctrine, the holiness and the primacy in 
ecclesiastical matters of the Roman Church, the mother and 
mistress of all the churches. I also added other truths, which, 
however, I do not need to present here and now. 

“These same conversations, almost in identical terms, were 
repeated in the house of George Washington, who was dur- 
ing this time in Philadelphia. I cannot say for sure to what 
sect this celebrated gentleman belonged. The philosopher, 
Franklin, however, seemed to have leanings towards the sect 
of the Arminians, following the principles of Philip Limbourg. 
It was he who tempted me to set forth my position in public 
in proof of my sincerity, and I did not hesitate to preach the 
same doctrine which I had used in the private conversations, in 
the Catholic church of Philadelphia, in a function at which 
were present all the Spaniards of the frigates of war Hero 
and Loretto, besides the crews of eight or ten barks from 
Florida which were at the moment in port. 

“As the result of a petition from the congregation, my ser- 
mon was translated literally into English, and on the octave 
practically the same things were said by Father Beeston, one 
of the two curates of the parish, who, as far as I know, is still 
alive. The gathering of all the sects who came to hear this 
sermon was so great that I myself had barely chance to occupy 
a narrow place in the sanctuary, which I owed to the sincere 
friendship of the priests of the church. The Protestant min- 
isters wished, without doubt, to undeceive themselves as to the 
sincerity with which a Spaniard would dare to talk on the 
Inquisition. They certainly obtained their wish. My sermon 
was the first ever preached in our language in that part of the 
country, and I believed it a duty to spread this same doctrine 
in the Provinces of New York and Maryland. I went even as 
far as Baltimore, and, to satisfy my curiosity, I made many 
observations in order to determine the progress which was be- 
ing made in this immense territory by the Roman Catholic and 
Apostolic religion. 
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“T assure Your Honor that I would never have spoken in 
public of this very grave subject only I was forced by having 
it made clear to me that the Inquisition is in many countries an 
obstacle to the propagation of the Gospel. Its name alone is 
full of terror for even brave spirits. I found that when they 
were made to understand the falsity of their ideas and to realize 
that the Inquisition is not a tribunal inherent in or essential to 
our religion, but the work of politicians and of despotism, the 
entrance to the sanctuary of the Catholic Church was opened 
to many people. When Anglo-Americans were undeceived of 
this error they changed their point of view. More than eighty 
Protestant families had their children baptized in the Catholic 
Parish Church, and of this I was myself a witness, and at the 
same time there were many other evidences which do not seem 
worth bringing together now. 

“Tn order not to weary Your Honor, I have only touched in 
passing on this matter. There would not be much more to say. 
Since that time there is serious question of erecting the first 
episcopal see in this immense region, with the entire con- 
cordance of the Federal Congress, although that body is prac- 
tically entirely composed of Protestants. I was one of those 
charged with the mission of promoting this important matter 
with his Excellency the Nuncio, Hypolito Maria Vincenti, and 
His Holiness Pope Pius VI. named as the first bishop Father 
Carroll, who was at that time his Vicar Apostolic in America. 

“Tt is almost incredible what an immense increase has taken 
place among the Catholics in that country in less than twenty 
years. J have recently been informed that they have founded 
five episcopal sees since then. If the Inquisition had been by 
any misfortune established in America, and secure in its pre- 
dominance, I am very sure there would have been none. This 
strange event, in which by chance I had a small part, was a 
public affair in Philadelphia, which is a flourishing and popu- 
lous city. I have never considered myself worthy of particular 
praise for it, though I cannot help but consider it as one of 
the most happy events of my life, and the most grateful to my 
heart.” 
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In a note Father Ruiz says, that there was at that very 
time, ‘in Cadiz, a Spaniard worthy of all confidence, who 
having arrived in Charleston in the year 1806, heard a 
detailed narration of all that I have told you, and of all 
that I said to Catholics and to Protestants. He also 
heard it in Boston, in New York, and especially in Phila- 
delphia, where he made it his business to get all the in- 
formation as exactly as possible.” 

The exact date of these discussions is to be found no- 
where in the Spanish account of them. It can, however, 
be determined with some definiteness to within a year or 
two. Franklin did not return to the United States from 
his diplomatic mission abroad until 1785, so that it must 
have been some time between this and the date of Frank- 
lin’s death, April 17th, 1790. Washington was in Phila- 
delphia in attendance at the Constitutional Convention 
during 1787 and 1788, and it seems not unlikely that it 
was during this time that the Spanish clergyman had the 
invitations to both Franklin’s and Washington’s houses. 
It is a period so early in our history that one scarcely 
expects to find that liberality of mind which evidently 
characterized all those who took part in the discussion. 
It seems not unlikely, however, that the Spanish clergy- 
man’s enforced visit may have had the effect of removing 
any prejudices which existed against the Church. As the 
makers of the Federal Constitution were at this time all 
in Philadelphia it would not be drawing too far-fetched a 
conclusion, perhaps, to say that these religious discussions 
of which, so far as I know, this is the only mention anywhere 
in history, may have hada distinct influence in making the 
clauses with regard to religious freedom in the Constitu- 
tion more liberal than they would otherwise have been. 
It is the concrete much more than the abstract that in- 
fluences men’s minds even when they are making Consti- 
tutions, and the direct assurances from the Spanish 
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ecclesiastic that the abuses of the Spanish Inquisition 
were human, and contrary entirely to the divine purpose 
of the Church, could scarcely help but have their effects 
in allaying prejudices that had long existed. 

In the sketch of the Chevalier de La Luzerne, which 
appeared in the REcorDs of the American Catholic His- 
torical Society last year,* I called attention to the fact 
that prejudice on religious matters was so profound in 
the Colonies at the beginning of the Revolution that 
probably this, more than anything else, had kept lower 
Canada from joining with the Colonies in their war 
against England. A large amount of prejudice was over- 
come during the Revolution by the alliance with France 
and the constant reiteration of the title of his most 
Catholic Majesty. The very thorough appreciation of 
both the French Ministers, and especially of de la 
Luzerne, and the many friendships that he made with the 
most prominent men of the country, also had its effects. 
To any one who realizes how bitter remained the anti- 
Catholic feeling of most of the people, however, it is 
most surprising to find the complete religious tolerence 
which was granted by the Constitution. Here, how- 
ever, in this account of the presence of a distinguished 
Spanish ecclesiastic we have another factor, hitherto un- 
known, that entered into the problem, and apparently 
counted for much in the favorable solution of it which 
eventually was found. 


*Vol. xvi, no. 2. 


WILLCOX PAPER MILL AT IVY MILLS, PA. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS AND THE DIARY OF 
ROBERT MORRIS, A. D. 1782, 1783, AND LETTER 
OF JOSEPH PENNELL, A. D. 1783. WITH 
NOTES BY JOSEPH WILLCOX. 


In the History of the Willcox Paper Mill, published 
in these Recorps for 1897, viii, 39, reference was made 
to some “subsistence paper”’ made by Mark Willcox, in 
1782, for Robert Morris, Superintendent of Finance, 
and also to a pair of moulds delivered to Mark Willcox 
for the use of the United States. 

When that history was written the writer had no 
further knowledge concerning those transactions, but 
new information lately obtained is now compiled as an 
addition to the history of the mill. 

In the Congressional Library in Washington there are 
many bound volumes of the diary and copies of original 
letters of Robert Morris. Volumes one to three con- 
tain his diary. The other volumes contain his letters. 

The following letters and the extracts from the diary 
* will add additional light to the statements in the history 
of the paper mill. 

It will be noted that Benjamin Dudley was the agent 
of Robert Morris in supervising the manufacture of 
paper for the use of the Treasury Department of the 
United States. 
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ROBERT MORRIS TO THOMAS WILLING. 


““ OFFICE OF FINANCE 19. Novem. 1782 
““ PRESIDENT OF THE BANK * 
““ Dear Sir 
“T shall be glad that you would lend one of your Paper 
Molds to Mr Wilcocks [Willcox] who is employed to make 
some Paper for public use. 
“Tam Sir your obedient Servan 
66 R M 3 


SAME TO BENJAMIN DUDLEY. 


““ OFFICE OF FINANCE 29. Novem. 1882 
“Mr BENJAMIN DUDLEY 
Sir 

“You will herewith receive the Form [mould] for making 
a particular kind of paper—You are to proceed to the Paper 
Mill of Mr Mark Willcox in Ash Town,f Chester County, 
who has the Stuff [f/f] prepared and there to Superintend 
the making of sundry Reams of Paper upon this Form—in 
doing of which you are to be particularly careful not to leave 
it in the Power of any Person or persons to make any paper 
upon this Form without your immediate Inspection. 

“You are to attend the Workmen constantly whilst they 
are at work, and when you retire from the Mill upon any oc- 
casion you are to take the Form with you—you are to count 
the Paper as it is made sheet by sheet and when you have 
finished the whole you are to bring it to me together with the 
Form. I am Sir RSME 


*This letter was addressed to Thomas Willing, the first president of 
the National Bank of North America for which, in 1781, Mark Willcox 
had made the paper for the first issue of its notes. 


+Ash Town should be Aston. The mill however was in Concord 
Township. 
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JOSEPH PENNELL TO MARK WILLCOX. 
‘““PHrtap4 16. January 1783 
“Mr Marx WILLCOX 
“ Sir 
““T am directed by the hon!* the Superintendent of 
Finance to inform you that he wants to employ you to make 
some paper and requests that you will please to call at his 
office to receive Instructions for that Purpose. 
““T am Sir Your most obedient Servant 
‘J. PENNELL ”’ * 


FROM THE DIARY OF ROBERT MORRIS. 


“May 6.1783. Sent for Mr Dudley and desired him to go 
down to Mr Mark Wilcocks’s to see 15.000 sheets of Paper 
made fit to print my Notes on.’’ 


“May 7. 1783. This day delivered Mr Dudley the Paper 
Mold for making Paper marked [watermarked] United States 
and dispatched Him to Mr Wilcocks’s but was obliged to ad- 
vance him 20 Dollars.” 


“May 27. 1783. I sent for Mr Dudley to know if he has 
completed the paper at Mr Wilcock’s paper mill for the cer- 
tificates intended for the pay of the Army, he says it is made, 
but not yet sufficiently dry for the Printer’s use. I desired 
him to repair down to the Mill and bring it up soon as pos- 
sible.”’ 


“July 5. 1783. Mr Benj" Dudley gave notice that he has 
received back from Messrs Hall & Sellers three thousand 
sheets of the last paper made by Mr Wilcocks. I desired him 
to bring it to this office.’’ f 


* Joseph Pennell superintended the manufacture of ten thousand sheets 
of bank-note paper at the mill of Mark Willcox for the use of the 
National Bank, in 1781, under instructions of Robert Morris. 


t+ Messrs. Hall & Sellers, printers, were the successors to Franklin & 
Hall. The former printed a large portion of the Continental bills. 
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“ Dec. 26. 1782. Mr Hall the printer brought 100 sheets of 
subsistence notes this Day and desired more paper might be 
sent to his Printing Office. Accordingly I sent for Mr 
Dudley and desired him to deliver the same from time to 
time until the whole shall amount to 4000 sheets. I then sent 
to Mr Hillegas,* delivered to him the hundred sheets desir- 
ing that he would sign the same and be prepared to deliver to 
the Paymaster Genl. notes for subsistence for the month of 
January.” 


* Michael Hillegas was the treasurer of the United States. 
It will be noted that great caution was exercised to prevent the water- 
marked paper from falling into the possession of a possible counterfeiter 
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BY BRYAN J. CLINCH. 


Nore.—In view of the already published accounts dealing with the 
story of the Jesuits in the state of California, it may be necessary to say 
here that the following sketch by Mr. Bryan J. Clinch, is in the main 
drawn from original sources. The author knew personally, and more 
or less intimately, most of the men named—Fathers Accolti, Mengarini, 
Varsi, Congiato, Gonzalez, and particularly Archbishop Alemany. The 
reader finds, therefore, in this article a correct if limited history of the 
establishment of the Society of Jesus in New California, the causes and 
the circumstances that led to it, and the results achieved. It further 
brings out in a new and strong light the intimate connection between 
the first missions in the Rocky Mountains, with their very remarkable 
attendant circumstances, and those of the Golden State.—7he Editor. 


THE PIONEERS SUPPRESSED. 


The coming of the order of St. Ignatius to the Ameri- 
can State of California was the result of a train of circum- 
stances during an antecedent term of nearly twenty years 
which are so singular in character that, even historically, 
they may be called providential. It was not planned by 
any human authority either in Church, State, or the 
Order itself, nor even deliberately by the men engaged 
init. Still it was the resumption of a task that had been 
projected a hundred and fifty years earlier by members 
of the Order, and it was brought about by the destruc- 
tion of the political power under whose protection they 
had hoped to begin it. 

Fathers Kuehne and Salvatierra, in the end of the 
seventeenth century, while the country west of the Mis- 


sissippi was an unexplored wilderness, planned to form a 
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second Paraguay on the coast of the North Pacific, with 
the Bay of Monterey as their starting point. The first, 
in 1701, actually crossed the Colorado and entered what 
is now United States territory in pursuance of these de- 
signs, but he was unable to continue his attempt in con- 
sequence of Indian troubles in Senora. The Jesuit mis- 
sionaries of Lower California, during the next sixty-seven 
years, kept steadily in view the settlement of Upper Cali- 
fornia; but the sudden expulsion of the Order by the 
despotic decree of Charles ITI. put an end, seemingly for 
ever, to the accomplishment of the designs of Kuehne 
and Salvatierra by its members. 

Their execution was, indeed, approved by the very 
monarch who expelled the Jesuits and wrung the sup- 
pression of their institute from the Holy See. Spanish 
Franciscans took up the work mapped out by the German 
Kuehne and the Italian Salvatierra. During the next 
half century they formed twenty villages of Indian con- 
verts and baptized nearly a hundred thousand natives in 
New California. Another political change then came to 
proscribe the Franciscan missionaries on the ground of 
their nationality as their predecessors had been con- 
demned on account of their Institute. The work of both 
was commended, but the workers proscribed. 

The rulers of the new Mexican republic sought to sub- 
stitute Mexican friars for Spanish in California, as the 
Spanish king had substituted the last for their Jesuit 
predecessors. The attempt was a failure, and only re- 
sulted in the ruin of the work accomplished, and, inci- 
dentally, of the Mexican authority itself in California. 
The proscription of Spanish missionaries, during the 
twenty years before 1846, reduced the native settled 
population from twenty-two thousand cultivators to less 
than four thousand serfs, or wanderers, and left both them 
and the Spanish Californians almost without a clergy. 
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The Mexican authorities tried to replace the Spanish 
friars by others of Mexican birth, but only a few of the 
latter could be found fit for the task. The work of spread- 
ing Christianity among savages may be desirable to 
rulers on political grounds but it cannot be accomplished 
on political motives. 


THE FIRST ADMINISTRATOR OF THE NEW SEE. 


The Mexican authorities then obtained the erection of 
the Californias into a diocese in 1840, in the hope that a 
secular clergy could be formed to replace the fast disap- 
pearing friar missionaries. The first bishop, Fray Garcia 
Diego, was taken from the Franciscan Order and received 
a land grant and promises of subsidy for building a semi- 
nary to form secular priests. His efforts had little 
success, and at his death in 1846 there were only four or 
five secular priests in the whole territory, with about a 
dozen Franciscans, Spanish or Mexican. <A few months 
earlier Pio Pico, a governor through revolution, had de- 
creed the sale of the remaining lands of the Indian mis- 
sions. There were no jealousies among the scanty clergy, 
it must be said. Bishop Diego, on his death-bed, named 
the Superiors of the Spanish and Mexican Franciscans 
joint administrators of the diocese until the Holy See 
could name his successor. Father Duran, the last Spanish 
Prefect, died within two months. Father Gonzalez 
Rubio, the Superior of the Mexican Franciscans, remained 
alone as diocesan administrator. 

His administration was prolonged four years by the 
disturbed condition of political affairs. California was 
separated from Mexico by war and a subsequent treaty. 
A little afterwards the discovery of gold poured a popu- 
lation of a hundred thousand into the country to share 
it with the eight or nine thousand Spanish settlers of its 
original foundation. The newcomers were from nearly 
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every part of the world, and there were many thousands 
of Catholics among them, Irish, French Canadians, South 
Americans, Germans and Australians, as well as natives 
of the United States. The few priests with Father Rubio 
were thinned out rapidly by death. Five of the seven 
surviving Spanish friars died in 1846. The Mexican ad- 
ministrator faced his responsibilities bravely when thus 
left to hisownresources. How he felt the burden was well 
set forth in a pastoral written on May 30, 1848, the 
very date of the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. After 
exhorting to the duty of the practices of religion in the 
altered conditions, he pathetically added: ‘‘Our. own 
condition grows worse every day. Our means of sup- 
port have almost disappeared, the hope of forming a 
clergy has almost vanished, and through lack of priests 
and resources, divine worship all through the diocese 
stands on the verge of extinction.” 

Father Rubio in his destitution sought in every available 
quarter for priests to avert the threatened ruin of the 
Church. A pastoral of June, 1849, recounts some of 
his efforts, and at the same time gives a striking picture 
of the religious condition of California at the time, and, 
incidentally, of the dispositions of the writer. The orig- 
inal is in the diocesan archives of San Francisco. 


“From the day when Divine Providence, in its unsearchable 
wisdom, decreed that we should bear the burden of ruling this 
diocese, we have ever kept before our eyes the first and most 
weighty duty of finding for you Gospel laborers to maintain 
bravely here the religion of Jesus Christ. The various mis- 
fortunes that have happened us, the immense distances that 
separate us from outside succor, and the sad poverty in which 
we find ourselves, have, however, made it impossible for us to 
carry out our purpose fully. . . . We would not be true to our 
obligations to the Church of California if we let our action in 
regard to this pastoral care wait on some easy occasion of regu- 
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lating it in the chance of events. It is our duty to try every 
possible expedient to provide the diocese with the many priests 
it needs. But whence shall we draw from? Not from the 
Missionary Colleges that founded and sustained religion in this 
country. The number of their members is so lessened that 
they can hardly maintain their novitiates. Not from the secular 
clergy of the Mexican Church, for there is not even a single 
benefice here to support them, and, further, the bishops can 
hardly find enough priests for their own people. A clergy can- 
not be formed here, as a new country, without colleges and 
with but few primary schools, cannot supply properly instructed 
candidates for the priesthood. From Europe alone can we 
provide zealous and well-trained priests in numbers equal to 
our country’s needs. Priests willing to come can be found 
there, but where are the funds to bring them? The Church 
here has no property, as the revenues it formerly had from the 
Mission system, the Pious Fund, and other sources, have dis- 
appeared. One resource alone, after trust in God, remains to 
us, your charity. Dearly Beloved, it is with grief I tell you 
if this human succor fail us your spiritual wants will remain 
unprovided, divine worship will end, and with it religion itself, 
and all true happiness in this life and the happiness of Life 
Pfet iia lence 

It is true some help reached us in the shape of priests not 
long ago, but so few that they cannot fill an eighth part of the 
places calling for their ministry. As soon as we assumed 
charge of this diocese our first care was to call on the Con- 
gregation of the Marist Priests. Bishop Maigret, has sent 
Fathers Lebret and Holbein, who are here, and we have 
begged of Bishop Bonamie some more, who, we trust, will soon 
come. But what are a few, when divine worship has to be 
kept up in so many churches, the sacraments given in so many 
towns, so many children to receive careful Christian education, 
and so many Gentiles to be brought into the bosom of Mother 
Church? In so large a diocese we need at least forty mission- 
aries, and to get them we must first of all collect enough to 
pay the necessary expenses for their traveling here and sup- 
port. We know your piety and generosity too well to set forth 
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reasons, and use the exhortations commonly employed when 
appeals are made for public charities. What could we say of 
your own welfare, the Honor and Worship of God, the prog- 
ress of your country, that you do not know already? It is 
enough that we have pointed out how, without co-operation 
and sacrifices on your part, the religion of Jesus Christ can no 
longer exist in this country. Divine worship cannot continue 
without priests, the administration of the sacraments, the train- 
ing of the young, and, lastly, the conversion of the Indians, 
cannot be obtained without Gospel laborers who will give to 
these objects their talents, their toil, and even their lives at 
need. All of you, dear Christians of the diocese, who truly 
love Jesus Christ and His Holy Religion, who desire it to 
take root and thrive among us, who wish to sanctify your own 
souls and help them on the road to Heaven, must, with free 
hand, give the help we need.” 


FRAY JOSE MARIA DE JESUS GONZALES. 


The condition to which the Church in California had 
been reduced by fifteen years of political disturbances, 
without any formal persecution, is clearly set forth in 
this remarkable utterance of its last Franciscan ruler. 
The simple earnestness of the writer, his deep yet un- 
ostentatious piety, his conscientious attention to details 
and energy in his own work, his forgetfulness of self and 
his zeal for the conversion of the Gentile natives, in the 
midst of his varied burdens, are strikingly evident in the 
whole document. It is notable that it makes no harsh 
allusion to the politicians whose criminal folly had worked 
the destruction of the missions, though they were at the 
time fallen from power. Ina letter to a young mission- 
ary, fifteen years later, the sentiments of Father Gonzalez 
on this point were stated with singular charity. He 
wrote: 


“Do you seek to know who caused the ruin of these Mis- 
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sions? As I was both a witness and a victim of the sad events 
which brought it on, I have sought rather to close my eyes 
that they might not see, and my ears that they might not hear, 
the countless wrongs that these éstablishments suffered... . 
We must recognize that a manifest punishment from God was 
the cause of the destruction of the Missions. Thefts alone 
could not have accomplished it, and the withholding of the 
subsidy by Government would not have effected much. Had 
zealous missionaries been left among the savages of this terri- 
tory all would have been converted and not perished as they 
have.” (Letter to Father Adam, afterwards Vicar-General of 
Monterey diocese, 1864.) 


However deplorable the condition of the Church in 
California in 1849, in the lack of clergy and resources, at 
least it had an administrator who worthily represented 
the Franciscan Superiors that formed its missions. The 
line of Serra, Lasuen, Tapis, Senan, Payeras, Sarria and 
Duran closed fittingly in the Mexican friar administrator 
Gonzales Rubio. ‘‘ Respected and beloved by all from 
the beginning to the end of his career, he was one of the 
Zacatecas body who in ability, missionary zeal and purity 
of life was the equal of the Spanish friar’’ is Bancroft’s 
comment on his name (Vol. III, 760). 


FATHERS BROUILLET AND LANGLOIS. 


Among the few helpers that had already come to share 
the labors of Father Gonzalez when this pastoral was 
written, were the two French Canadian priests from Ore- 
gon, Fathers Brouillet and Langlois. Their coming was 
not in consequence of any invitation of the Administrator 
though eagerly welcomed by him. It does not appear 
the Californian missionaries were even aware of the exist- 
ence of Catholic priests in Oregon at the time. They 
had learned that there were some in Hawaii and the 
islands of the Pacific in 1832 when Fathers Bachelot and 
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Short were deported from Honolulu to California “as 
teachers of the idolatrous religion of the Pope.” It was 
in consequence of the knowledge thus given that Father 
Gonzalez had asked for priests from the Marist Congrega- 
tion and Bishop Maigret. The missions of the French- 
Canadian priests in Oregon among the Indians and trap- 
pers were apparently unknown to him. The discovery of 
gold, however, drew a number of the Catholic trappers 
to California in 1848, and Father Brouillet, the Vicar 
General of Nesqually, followed them in the fall of that 
year. His purpose was to visit his flock in the mines 
and get some help from their new-found wealth for the 
material needs of his own diocese. He came by sea to 
San Francisco, and was so impressed by the spiritual 
destitution of the thousands of strangers that formed the 
new population that he decided to stay there and devote 
himself to relieving it. 

There was at the time but one priest remaining at the 
old mission. He was the Rev. Prudencio Santillan, a 
Mexican secular of Indian race and unacquainted with 
any language but Spanish. The mission was so remote 
from the new center of population that his existence was 
unknown to most of the newly arrived Catholics. Father 
Brouillet built a small frame church on Vallejo street, 
with the cordial approval of the Administrator, in 1849. 
His countryman, Father Langlois, joined him that year 
and aided in the work. 

Like the Vicar General, Father Langlois came to Cali- 
fornia without any purpose of missionary work there. 
He had been six years at such among the Indians of the 
North when, in 1848, he decided to join the Order of St. 
Ignatius. He offered himself to the Superior of the 
Jesuit Mission there, Father Accolti, and the latter ad- 
vised him to go to St. Louis and there begin his novi- 
tiate. Father Langlois reached San Francisco as a stage 
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in his journey, and like Father Brouillet was so struck 
by the lack of priestly service there, that he felt called in 
charity to postpone his own purposes to the needs of the 
thousands of immigrants thrown so unexpectedly in his 
way. He wrote to Father Accolti for advice on this 
point, and got his answer that duty clearly bade him stay 
in San Francisco for the present, and leave his own future 
in the hands of God. The first public act of a Jesuit in 
relation to Upper California was thus the transfer of an 
intending member of the Order to its secular clergy. 
Such, in point of fact, Father Langlois remained till the 
end of his long life. 

The would-be novice has left a contemporary record 
of the subsequent events under the title of ‘‘ Ecclesiasti- 
cal and Religious Journal for San Francisco”’ now kept 
in the archives of Santa Clara College. Direct quota- 
tion from it may best continue the story. 


“The first mass said in the city of St. Francis Xavier was 
on June 17, 1849. The beginning was made by buying a lot 
68.9 x 137.6, after Father Brouillet had called the more zeal- 
ous Catholics together and started a five-thousand-dollar sub- 
scription to buy the lot and build. He was Vicar General of 
the Bishop in Oregon, and came to California the autumn be- 
fore in the interests of the Oregon Mission, but as the only 
priest who could speak the language of so many strangers 
coming from the United States, Ireland and other places, he 
was specially charged to yield to the wishes of the citizens and 
build a church. . . . It was built to hold all it could, and the 
walls and ceiling were covered with cotton lining. We started 
to live in the attic, Father Brouillet, myself, and Captain Rabal- 
lon, who had given up command of a ship and sought rest in 
the religion which he had helped to spread by carrying mis- 
sionaries to the isles of the Pacific Ocean. Father Brouillet 
left that week for Santa Barbara to visit Father Gonzalez, the 
Administrator, and treat with him of the best interests of the 
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whole country. He was away two months. In this time Cap- 
tain Raballon died, leaving a fair sum to the Church that had 
nursed him. 

“Religion began to be practiced in spite of the difficulties 
put in its way by the thirst for gold, the uncertainties of work, 
the mixing up of people, strangers to one another, in tents, the 
temptations of bar-rooms and saloons on every side, and the 
smallness of the church, the shabbiness of its outside, and 
the shortcomings of the pastor, who had to use English, French 
and Spanish in his sermons to be fairly understood by all, and 
who had not the time to visit and invite Catholic families to 
church and explain to them that it was possible to save one’s 
soul in San Francisco.” 


FATHER ACCOLTI’S MEMORIAL. 


Before Father Brouillet left, he and Father Langlois 
wrote to Father Accolti urging him to join their work 
with some members of his Order. There was a delight- 
fully free spirit of both. self-sacrifice and advice-giving 
among those concerned in the early Church history of 
California. Father Accolti had no sooner quieted the 
would-be novice’s scruples on his field of work than the 
latter suggested a course for his spiritual director. It 
was taken, too, with equal readiness by the recipient. 
Father Accolti’s memorial on the subject, preserved in 
St. Ignatius’ College, tells how. 


“T wrote to F. General Roothan, I wrote to the Provincial 
of Missouri, I wrote to Father de la Pefia, the Superior of 
Chile. The affair could not be settled in a short time, consid- 
ering the difficulty of communication. While I urged Supe- 
riors to send me or others to California, I ceased not to send 
words of hope for the future to Fathers Brouillet and Lang- 
lois, lest they might grow disheartened. Knowing, however, 
that they were only subalterns in California and dependent on 
the Superior of the Diocese, Father Gonzalez, a Franciscan and 
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a pious and learned man, I begged them to be sure of his good 
pleasure in the matter, for I did not wish that I, or others of 
Ours, should enter as intruders or adventurers a country to 
. which our Order had not been readmitted since the time of its 
suppression. In answer, Father Brouillet sent me an extract 
from a letter of Father Gonzalez to himself. A year passed in 
these negotiations and letter writing until, the mission of New 
Caledonia having been broken up, Father Joset sent Father 
Nobili, its founder, to Williamette [sic.]. At the same time he 
bade me make my month’s retreat, and afterwards my solemn 
profession in presence of that Father, and when this was done 
he ordered both of us to start for California and leave William- 
ette in the hands of Father Menetrey. 

“We prepared for the voyage, and though we embarked at 
the end of October, we were unable to sail until December 3, 
on account of contrary winds. We reached with rapid course 
the end of our journey, arriving on the night of Dec. 8, 1849. 
Next day we set foot on the shores of what goes under the 
name of San Francisco, but whether it ought to be called Mad- 
house or Babylon I am at a loss to determine, so great in those 
days was the disorder, the brawling, the open immorality, and 
the reign of brazen-faced crime, on a soil not yet under the 
eS) of human laws. 

“At San Francisco we found aoe Father Langlois, Father 
Gonzalez having made him Vicar for the whole northern part 
of Upper California. Father Brouillet had set out for Oregon, 
and we passed each other at sea, having barely time to salute 
from the quarter-deck.”’ 


The mutual courtesy and scrupulous regard for the 
rights of others, ecclesiastical or personal, is as strongly 
marked in this early record of missionary life as the 
writer’s enthusiasm and freedom of spirit in taking per- 
sonal risks and toils. They seemed strangely foreign in 
the reckless license that marked the life of the community 
of gold-hunters that then formed the chief element in 
California’s population. 
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On one point, however, the aspirations of Father 
Langlois were evidently not conceded by the Franciscan 
Administrator. In his journal, the new American city 
is described as that of Saint Francis Xavier, and Father 
Langlois evidently wished that his new church should 
be dedicated to that Saint. The original mission bore 
the name of Francis of Assisi, the addition Dolores being 
only the name given a stream near it by Colonel Anza. 
It was more than two miles by the shore from the settle- 
ment which was originally known as Yerba Buena, but 
officially styled San Francisco in 1847 by its Alcalde. 
Father Langlois seems to have thought it fell within his 
authority to name the patron Saint of the new town and 
he chose the Apostle of the Indies. In like way the mis- 
sion in Sonoma county, begun as a branch of that of San 
Francisco, was later assigned to another St. Francis, 
(Solano) by ecclesiastical decree. It is quite sure, how- 
ever, that Father Gonzalez would never consent to any 
diminution of the honors of the Patriarch of his Order, 
and in fact the new church of Father Langlois as well as 
the old mission has borne his name ever since. 

Father Langlois, it is well to remember, never was a 
member of the Order of St. Ignatius though desirous of 
being one. Fathers Accolti and Nobili were the first 
Jesuits to enter Upper California since the time of Euse- 
bius Kuehne who crossed the Colorado on a raft in the 
first year of the eighteenth century and stayed a few days, 
apparently, within the limits of the present State. 


HOW THE JESUITS CAME TO OREGON. 


The train of circumstances which brought a body of 
Jesuit missionaries to Oregon, the remotest territory of 
the United States, at the very time when Upper California 
was left destitute of its Spanish clergy, is a striking in- 
stance of the hidden currents of human life that mould 
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its destinies independent of political or social changes. 
The Order had been swept away in America for over 
forty years, and on its restoration in 1815 had found it- 
self with but a handful of members. The work placed on 
the shoulders of this small body among the Catholic 
population of the eastern states left for a long time no 
opportunity to resume that of conversion of the savage 
tribes. A college in St. Louis was the farthest western 
post of the Jesuits when Echeandia and Figueroa began 
the secularization of the California missions in 1834. 
The whole territory west of the Missouri was then occu- 
pied by savage tribes, and those of Oregon were many 
months’ journey from the frontier posts. That teachers 
of religion should go among them, while so many thous- 
ands of savages between were equal objects of missionary 
zeal, seemed humanly impossible, for some generations 
at least. 

An impulse from an unexpected source brought this 
seeming impossibility to pass within nine years. It came 
from a tribe of savages in the heart of the Rocky moun- 
tains, two thousand miles from St. Louis, and only visited 
by white men during the Lewis and Clarke exploration. 
A band of twenty-four Catholic Iroquois from Canada 
settled among this tribe, the Selish or Flatheads, about 
the year 1815, They were led by a hunter from the old 
Jesuit mission of Caughnawaga who had received the 
name of Ignatius in baptism from some of the surviving 
missionaries. His band incorporated itself with the 
Flatheads, who dwelt beyond the main ridge of the 
Rockies, in the northwestern part of the present Mon- 
tana. The tribe was, like other Indians of the plains, a 
community of hunters and fierce warriors of noted cour- 
age, and constantly at war with the Blackfeet and Crows. 
They were, however, distinguished from other tribes by 
some peculiar qualities. Sergeant Gass, on the Lewis 
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and Clarke expedition, described them as “the only na- 
tion on the whole route where anything like chastity is 
regarded,” and Mr. Cox, of the Northwest Company, in 
1814 declared them “honest in their dealings, amenable 
to their chiefs in war, cleanly in habits, and deadly ene- 
mies to falsehood of every description. In treatment of 
their prisoners of war, however, they were as cruel as 
other savages.” * | 

The Canadian Indians, after their adoption by the Flat- 
head tribe, told them of the beliefs and practices they had 
learned in their old home, and they were heard readily. 
The savages learned to recite the Lord’s Prayer, to ob- 
serve Sunday as a day of rest and prayer, to make the 
sign of the cross, to place crosses over the graves of 
their dead, and to baptize the dying among them. 
After some years the tribal council decided to send 
messengers to the lands of the white men to ask 
for priests to teach them the full religion of their Cana- 
dian friends. Four hunters volunteered for the journey 
to St. Louis, the nearest settlement at the time. The 
road lay across mountain ranges, deserts and rivers for 
nearly three thousand miles, mostly through territories 
of hostile tribes. The Flathead messengers, however, 
accomplished the journey and reached St. Louis. 

Bishop Rosati told their story in a letter to the dzzads 
of the Propagation of the Faith dated December 31, 
1831 :— 


“Three months ago four Indians from beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, near the Columbia River, arrived at St. Louis. 
After visiting General Clarke, they came to see our church, 
and seemed exceedingly well pleased with it. Unfortunately 
we had no one who understood their language. Some time 
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afterwards two of them fell dangerously ill, and two of our 
priests visited them. The Indians seemed delighted with the 
visit. They made signs of the cross and others which seemed 
to relate to baptism. The sacrament was administered to them 
and they gave expression of satisfaction. A little cross was 
offered them. They took it eagerly, kissed it repeatedly, and 
it could only be taken from them after death. It was indeed 
sad we could not converse with them. Their funeral was car- 
ried out with all Catholic rites, and the other two attended and 
acted most properly. We have since learned from a Canadian 
that they belong to the nation of Flatheads. M. Condamine 
(one of the cathedral priests) has offered himself to visit them 
next spring.” 


The Bishop was unable to send him, and the two Fiat- 
heads must have died or been killed on their way. At 
the Plenary Council of the American hierarchy in 1835, 
however, a step was taken to provide in some way for 
the conversion of the savages of the Far West whose in- 
clination for Christianity had been so strangely revealed. 
The Jesuit Order was charged with the task, and began 
it a little afterwards among the tribes near at hand, the 
Pottawottomies and Omahas, but Montana was yet too 
remote to be included in the field. A second deputation 
from the Flatheads reached St. Louis a little after the 
meeting of the Council and repeated the petition for 
priests more clearly. This time Ignace came himself, 
with two sons, boys of ten and twelve, who made the 
journey to obtain baptism. Speaking French, the old 
Iroquois pleaded the cause of his adopted people ener- 
getically both with Bishop Rosati and at the Jesuit Col- 
lege. His boys were baptised at the church of the latter 
on the eve of the Feast of St. Francis Xavier. “1835, 
2 Decembris. Carolus and Franciscus Xavertus, Tenate 
parturt. Indiant, ex vulgo Flatheads, solemnttes baptizati 
fuerunt”’ is the registry still existing. Ignace got a 
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promise from the Bishop that priests would be sent to 
his people as soon as possible, and then returned with 
his sons to their distant home. 

In the meantime the Flatheads had been visited by 
Methodist missionaries, the Messrs. Lee, who seem to 
have been drawn to them by the visit of the first deputa- 
tion to St. Louis. These two gentleman were examined 
critically by the savages, who decided they did not cor- 
respond with the kind of teachers they desired. The. 
marks of the latter were, in their minds, that they wore 
black gowns, carried crucifixes, were unmarried, and 
prayed the Great Prayer, (the Mass). In the absence of 
these tokens they declined their teaching. Messrs. Lee 
and their companions went on to Oregon and the Cana- 
dian colony there. Messrs. Parker and Dr. Whitman, of 
the American Board of Missions, made a visit to the 
country the next year, and representatives of the Flat- 
heads and other tribes gathered to meet them at Green 
River. The Flathead party had to fight their way 
through a hostile tribe to reach the rendezvous, but when 
they met the American missionaries the Chief decided 
they were not the black gowns they needed. They also 
‘ passed on to Oregon the next year, while Ignace made 
the journey to St. Louis just described. 

When eighteen months had passed after his return and 
no priest appeared, the tribe decided to send a third em- 
bassy to St. Louis. It was made up of Ignace, three 
Flatheads and a Nez Percé Indian. They were joined at 
Fort Laramie by some white men, one of them, Mr. Gray, 
being on his way to get Presbyterian teachers to form a 
station among the Flatheads. While the party was 
travelling together it was attacked by alarge war party of 
Sioux who told the white men to stand apart while they 
attacked the five Indians. Ignace, indeed, as an Iroquois 
and in white man’s dress, was bade stay with the whites 
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but refused to separate from his tribesmen. The five 
were all killed after a brave resistance in which fifteen 
Sioux warriors lost their lives.’ 

The news was carried back to the tribe and two of the 
remaining Iroquois promptly volunteered to try again 
to reach St. Louis. This time the preseverence of the 
tribe conquered all obstacles. They set out in 1839 and 
arrived in the fall. Bishop Rosati’s letter of October 20, 
1839, to Father Roothan, the General of the Jesuits, ex- 
plains the result. After reciting the story of the first 
and second deputations, he wrote: 


“A third expedition arrived at St. Louis, made up of two 
Christian Iroquois. They talk French, and have edified us by 
their truly exemplary conduct. The Fathers have heard their 
confessions, and to-day they approached the Holy Table at 
High Mass. Afterwards I gave them Confirmation and the 
hope to have soon a priest. 

“They leave to-morrow, one to carry the good news to the 
Flatheads, the other to spend the winter at the mouth of the 
Bear River and accompany the missionary whom we wiil send 
in the spring. Of the twenty-four Iroquois only four survive. 
Not only have they planted the Faith in those wild countries, 
but they have defended it against the encroachments of Pro- 
testant ministers. For the Love of God, my oe Reverend 
Father, do not abandon these souls.” 


The appeal for teachers for the tribe beyond the Rockies 
had at last reached the capital of the Catholic world. 
The Belgian Father De Smet, who was engaged among 
the tribes in Kansas when the last Flathead deputation 
came, offered to goto their people. The Superiors of 
Missouri wished to send two priests but means were lack- 
ing, and Father De Smet started alone in April, 1840. He 
was met at Green River by ten warriors, sent a thousand 
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miles to escort him, and, eight days later, by the main 
body of the tribe, accompanied by parties from other 
tribes making a total of over two thousand. Father De 
Smet spent about two months instructing and baptizing, 
and then turned back to St. Louis to gather colleagues 
for the work of conversion. 

The letter of Bishop Rosati to the Jesuit General had 
been read in the Houses of the Order and a number 
offered themselves eagerly for the missions of the West. 
On his return the next year Father De Smet brought two 
priests and three lay brothers with him. Father Point 
was French, Father Mengarini, a native of Rome, two 
Brothers, Belgians, and one an Alsacian. With their aid 
he founded the first Montana mission in 1841, and the next 
year passed to Fort Vancouver in Oregon to meet 
Fathers Blanchet and Demers, two French-Canadian 
priests who had come there two years before on the trail 
of Canadian trappers. In consultation with them he 
decided to visit Europe to recruit missionaries, and did 
so. He returned from Holland towards the end of 1843 
by sailing around Cape Horn. He gained three col- 
leagues at St. Louis, Fathers De Vos and Hoecken and a 
Brother, and a little afterwards three more, Fathers 
Zerlinati and Joset and Brother Magri. From Europe 
the Roman Father Nobili, the Neopolitan Accolti, the 
Belgian Vercruysse and Father Ravalli sailed with him to 
the Columbia. Father De Smet established a residence 
at St. Paul in Oregon, and thus the Jesuit Missions 
began there in the close of 1844. They counted three 
establishments in 1849, and it was the closing of one 
that left Fathers Nobili and Accolti free to accept the 
invitation of Father Gonzalez to begin a mission in Upper 
California that year. 

That Oregon would not have been the residence of 
Jesuits at the time, except for the remarkable action of the 
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Flatheads eighteen years earlier, seems to warrant the space 
given toits history in connection with that of California. 
The isolation of the former territory from Europe at the 
time was such that letters of recall to Canada addressed 
to Father Point in Oregon in 1844 only reached him in 
1847. The remote missionaries were consequently left 
more largely to their own judgment than is usual in the 
Order. Father Joset showed the last by sending the 
first Jesuit missionaries to California at the request 
of its administrator. His action when known was 
approved by his Superiors in Rome, but it was neverthe- 
less an exercise of individual decision in a case offering 
many sides for its decision. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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CHAPTERS. 


A. D. 1679-1855—DAwN OF CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION ON NEW JERSEY 
—Mission-stations in the XVIIth cent.—‘‘ Elizabethport’’—Tatham 
library and church-plate—Fr. Ennis at Egg Harbor in 1795— Stations 
at Burlington, Trenton, Princeton and Lambertville—Drs. Carr and 
Hurley, Frs. Staunton and Stafford—Dr. Hurley at Cape May—Fr. 
Lariscy at Paterson—Long Branch—Division-line of the dioceses of 
Philadelphia and New York. 


But little later than Maryland, cradi@of the Catholic 
religion in the English-speaking colonies of North 
America, New Jersey witnessed the planting of that Faith 


over two hundred years ago—a fact amply attested by 
67 
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extant documentary evidence. As early as 1679, so run 
ancient records, two travelers in New Jersey of the relig- 
ious sect known as ‘‘ Labadists’”’ reported that there was 
a settlement of “French Papists”’ at ‘“‘ Elizabethtown 
Point,” forerunner of the present city of Elizabeth.* 
Moreover, in the same century as well as the follow- 
ing, the eighteenth, several places in New Jersey are of 
record as homes of Catholic settlers and mission “ sta- 
tions”’ visited by Catholic priests from Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, who bore the ever-welcome comforts of relig- 
ion to the Faithful in what then was in many respects a 
bigoted anti-Catholic, English colony. Chief among 
these oases of religion, perhaps for wealth as well as 
safety, was the manor-house or residence of John Tat- 
ham, one of the early deputy-governors of West Jersey, 
on the banks of the Delaware at Burlington. Many de- 
tails relative to these olden days, especially to the Tat- 
ham chapel and Tatham library of five hundred volumes 
and upwards, the latter presumably the largest and rich- 
est private collection of books at that time in the colo- 
nies, have been published in these REcoRDs, where the 
reader should consult them. Briefly as appears from the 
wills of John Tatham and wife, he died in the summer of 
1700, leaving his estate to his relict Elizabeth, whose in- 
ventory of the property (she died the same year), dis- 
closes the fact that in the Tatham mansion at Burlington, 
besides furniture, plate, dresses, books, with numerous 
works of art, of woven, carved and chiseled style, chief 
treasures perhaps of all were the appurtenances for the 
celebration of the holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Under the 
heading of “Church Plate Gilt,’ which without trouble 
one easily recognizes, though under veiled terms as re- 
ferring to altar vessels and other Mass furniture, the in- 


*From The U.S. Cath. Hist. Mag., iii, 71. 
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ventory mentions chalice, paten, box for Mass hosts, a 
“round, large Silver Crucifix,” a ‘Small Silver box with 
Reliques,” a ‘‘ Wooden Cross with ye Image of christ,” 
etc., besides a very large number of distinctively church 
books as liturgies, missals, breviaries, rituals for the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, for exorcisms, as well as 
sermon books, catechisms of the Christian ~ doctrine, 
prayer books, and the like.* 

Further references to these meeting-places of the Faith- 
ful and the missionaries in care may be consulted in the 
historical works of the late Doctor Shea and the periodi- 
cals published in Philadelphia by this Socrery and the 
antiquarian, Martin I. J. Griffin, both abounding, as 
easily will be acknowledged by a glance at their contents, 
in documents of very high historical importance to 
church, or lay student of our colonial antiquities. 

Besides Burlington and Elizabeth other places in New 
Jersey named as centers of religion were Basking Ridge 
formerly ‘‘ Basconridge,’’ Changewater, Charlottenburg, 
Cohansey, Deerfield, Egg Harbor, Gloucester, Gothland, 
Greenwich, Longpond, Mount Hope, Pilesgrove, Pomp- 
ton, Princeton, Ringwood, Salem, Trenton, Woodstown, 
besides places in Hunterdon and Morris counties. f 


*The wills of John and Elizabeth Tatham, with their inventories, 
whereof the criginals are among the archives of the secretary of state at 
Trenton, N. J., were published in full in these ReEcorps for 1895 (vi, 
61-135). The Tatham library, as we learn from the inventory of Eliza- 
beth’s property, numbered five hundred and sixty-two volumes, of 
which the titles are given in full (2b., 114-133); while the church val- 
uables will be found described (zd., 65, 98, 99). Sad, however, is the 
reflection conjured up from a study of these old-time, most interesting 
lists of books and curios, that of all these memorials of the Christian 
Faith, of the religious practices of our ancestors in the X VIIth century, 
not one sample even seems to be any longer extant. 

+ For the missionaries, who visited these Christian and Catholic settle- 
ments in New Jersey in the XVIIIth. century, and the persons baptized 
or married by them, as well as for other interesting data of the periods 
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Usually as may be learned from the works indicated 
these early missions, though attended only on occasions 
however from Goshenhoppen, now known as Bally, in 
Berks county, Pennsylvania, were in care of priests from 
Philadelphia, first, of Jesuit fathers, of seculars, and later 
of Augustinians, who were wont to visit at intervals their 
charges in such widely scattered regions throughout that 
state. Among interesting memories of the XVIIIth. 
century is the visit—a fact that hitherto seems to have 
escaped the eye of antiquarians—made by Fr. Michael 
Ennis, a secular clergyman resident at St. Joseph’s, of 
Philadelphia, to a ‘‘station’’ not far from what is now 
Atlantic City, Egg Harbor, named, it seems, the first 
time in church records, in 1795.* In this year on All 
Souls’ Day Fr. Ennis baptized (at Egg Harbor) one John 
Dempsey, born the previous August 31, of Bernard 
Dempsey and his wife Mary Wier, a non-Catholic, his 
god-parents being Oliver Rhea and Catharine Wintley. 
While the year after (1796) while again on a visit to Egg 
Harbor the same priest baptized on August 10 David 
Scull about thirty-five years of age, son of John Scull 
and his wife Eliza Evans, an Anabaptist, his god-father 
being Edward Scantlin. f 


named, see these ReEcorps wherein have been published the Sacra- 
mental Registers at St. Joseph’s church of Philadelphia, especially vols. 
i, 246-350; ii, 225-332; iii, 295-398; iv, 37-76, 125-193; xv, 139-163, 
289-313, 454-475, and the present volume, which however records the 
baptisms only down to 1797. 

-*Egg Harbor, a corruption of Hyren Haven, ‘‘ harbor of eggs,’’ thus 
named by the crew of the Dutch ship ‘‘ Fortuyn’’ in 1614, who found 
there immense quantities of birds’ eggs, of gulls, and other sea- and 
meadow-fowl.(—From <Absegami: Annals of Eyren Haven and At- 
lantic City 1609 to 1904, (in two vols.), by Alfred M. Heston, ro004, i, 
87, 88. 


{ From the Baptismal Registers for the years named at St. Joseph’s. 
In sequence of the above references to Egg Harbor we may add that on 
May 5, 1798—the year in which Fr. Ennis died of yellow fever, his last 
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Two years later in 1798 we find mentioned in St. 
Joseph’s church books the following “ mission-stations ” 
— Burlington, March 20; Trenton, April 15; and Prince- 
ton two days afterwards, where baptism was conferred 
by two French priests, resident in Philadelphia, one whose 
name in the registers is variously written as ‘‘ Merthie 
de,” or “G.,” Lagrange, the other Bernard de Borniol. * 

As concerns the Augustinians of Philadelphia during 
the first decade or so of the XIXth century, Drs. Carr 
and Hurley and Frs. Staunton and Stafford were by no 
means strangers in the mission fields of New Jersey a 
hundred years ago. From the sacramental registers at 
St. Augustine’s, their home church, we learn that they 
attended the Faithful at Lambertville, then known as 
*“Lamberton,”’ and at Trenton, whence we summarize the 
following memoranda: 


“1801, Dec. 1, Rev. George Staunton baptized Caroline 
Eugenie and her sister Henriette Marie Girard, of Burlington, 
nieces to Stephen Girard, the millionaire philanthropist of 
Philadelphia. 

“7803, Sept. 14, the same clergyman baptized Nicholas 
Keefe, of Lambertville, t his godfather being John Baptist 
Sartori.’”’ 


entry (in the registers)—a baptism being dated August 25, Fr. Leonard 
Neale, the last Jesuit stationed in Philadelphia in the X VIIIth century, 
and Bishop Carroll’s vicar-general for that district, baptized James 
Dempsey, another son of Bernard and Mary. 

*Fr. Lagrange whose last registration at St. Joseph’s is dated August 
21, of this year (1798) visited Burlington and Princeton on the days 
given in the text, while Fr. de Borniol is recorded as having gone to 
Trenton also on the sixth and twentieth of the following month of May. 


+ Relative to Lambertville church, whose titular, the bishop says, was _ 
St. John Evangelist, is this interesting item from Bishop Neumann’s 
MS. Mission Register, wherein it is stated that the corner-stone was 
blessed June 8, 1843, by Rev. Dr. Moriarty, O. S. A., assisted by Rev. 
John Gilligan; the doctor preaching the sermon; the congregation 
numbering about one hundred persons; and the lot and stone having 
been given by two Protestant gentlemen. 
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Mr. Sartori with Colonel John Hargous, a worthy 
Philadelphia gentleman, were chiefly instrumental, it may 
be added, in rearing the first Catholic church building 
(no longer extant) in the capital city of New Jersey— 
Trenton, which was blessed to the honor of God and 
their name-saint—St. John Baptist, fore-runner of our 
Lord, somewhere in the second decade of the past cen- 
tury. * 

The date of foundation of St. John Baptist’s at Trenton, 
it may be observed, is not known.. The earliest docu- 
mentary evidence extant however shows that it was built 
between the years 1814 and 1816. We may add also 
this other item relating to St. John’s from the Catholic 
Herald, of Philadelphia, for Thursday, Aug. 24, 1848, 
the announcement namely therein that “the new church 
at Trenton will be dedicated on the 27th inst.,’’ and that 
‘“‘the sermon will be preached by Rev. John P. O’Dwyer, 
[O. S. A.],” rector of St. Augustine’s, of Philadelphia 
and commissary general of the Augustinians in the United 
States. While two weeks later the same paper states 
that the church had been blessed on the day previously 
set—August 27, 1848, by the vicar-general of Philadel- 
phia, Rev. Francis X. Gartland. But to continue our 
quotations from the registers: 


“1804, Mar. 8, the marriage at Lambertville of Mr. Sartori 
(just named) and Mary M. Henrietta L’Official de Woofoin, 
of San Domingo, witnessed by Rev. Philip Stafford. 

“1804, during the month of November Fr. Stafford while 
on visit “near Trenton” baptized several children—among 
them Peter Callen, Catharine McKenny, Eleanor McDon- 
nough, Edward Sheridon and Peter Place. 


*From paper by the late John D. McCormick—a gatherer of many 
old-time missionary items—in Daily True American, Trenton, N. J., 
Oct. I9, 1894. 

TInformation supplied by Rev. Thaddeus Hogan, of Trenton, Mar. 
25, and Rev. Walter T. Leahy, of Princeton, Sept. 21, 1905. 
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“And the year after in April at Trenton itself Dr. Carr 
baptized Teresa Henrietta Sartori and Mary Magdalen Ellis, 
a convert, who the same day was married to Laurence Fagioli 
in the presence of the doctor. 

“1806, during a three days’ visit at Lambertville in Septem- 
ber many persons were baptized by Rev. Dr. Matthew Carr, 
the Augustinian rector of St. Mary’s and St. Augustine’s of 
Philadelphia. Among them were Charles Sartori, Catharine 
Reilly, Edward Mullen, Mary Ann Sheridan, Edward Han- 
lon, Catharine Hamilton, Hugh McAfarty and Mary Mc- 
Allister.’’ * 


But the cherished comforts of religion were borne by 
the fathers of St. Augustine from Philadelphia, even to 
the southernmost part of the state. Early in the last 
century, the date, however, being unknown, Dr. Hurley, 
at the time one of the clergy in residence at St. Augus- 
tine’s, happening to be at Cape Island the watering-place 
now known as Cape May, on presumably ministerial 
business, while there without provocation on his part, 
it may safely be said, was ill-treated—assailed in some 
manner not known to us—by a lot of ruffans of the 
shore, nor being an utter stranger in the place, did he 
know where to turn for shelter, when luckily for him, to 
his great relief as supposable, from a near-by house, he 
was welcomed to enter until danger had passed by a 
kindly soul, who assured him that 


“although not Catholic herself, she was distressed and indig- 
nant that a peaceable stranger, Catholic priest though he 


* A few years ago this Society published the Sacramental Registers 
at St. Augustine’s, of Philadelphia, of baptisms from 1801 to 1810, and 
of marriages from 1801 to 1830 (Recorps for 1902, xiii), where the 
entries in the text, besides several others relating to Trenton and Bur- 
lington, are found on pp. 175, 176, 335, 340, 353-359, 357-359, 361, 364, 
370 and 371. 
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were, somehow she had become aware of the doctor’s stand- 
ing, should be handled so roughly.”’ 


This Christian-hearted woman, a Mrs. Rachel Mont- 
gomery, who so nobly offered the rites of hospitality to 
the stranger priest, kept him safe in doors, it is said, till 
time to go homewards. Later on, it is pleasing to add, 
that Mrs. Montgomery, who meanwhile had been re- 
ceived into the Church, a boon no doubt not unasso- 
ciated with her display of courage in behalf of one of the 
Lord’s anointed, was for many years a fervent worshiper 
at St. Augustine’s, of Philadelphia, where she had charge 
of the sacred vestments and altars, and where also her 
remains were interred.* So much for the missions of 
the Augustinians in west and south New Jersey. Nor 
were they unknown at a later period, however, among 
the Faithful in the northern part of that state. During 
the first quarter of the past century one of the hard- 
working evangelists of their order was Fr. Philip Lariscy, 
formerly on mission service in Massachusetts, among 
other places at Boston, where he built a chapel, still 
standing, in honor of St. Augustine—the second place 
of Divine worship in that metropolis—besides opening a 
graveyard near by, then at New Bedford, though years 
even still earlier he had toiled in the Lord’s vineyard at St. 
John’s in New Foundland, along with a fellow Augustin- 
ian, Fr. Timothy Brown. Sometime prior to 1822, when 
Fr. Lariscy’s name appears first on the sacramental reg- 
isters at St. Augustine’s, of Philadelphia, he was put in 
care of the New York missions along the Hudson with 
others on Long Island, Staten Island (where seventy- 
seven years after the fathers, in 1899, opened a convent 


*From reminiscences of Mrs. Maria Shea, of Germantown, Phila., 
an intimate acquaintance of friends of Mrs. Montgomery. To our re- 
gret, however, we have failed to discover the dates of this venerable 
lady’s conversion, death or tomb. 
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of their order), and in northern New Jersey.* ‘He was 
one of the pioneer priests of Paterson”’ in the latter- 
named state,—thus Dr. Shea, where he celebrated the 
Divine Sacrifice, offered up for the first time in that town, 
in the house of one Michael Gillespie, then on Market 
ptreeti jes EnvsS22iias said Er. Lariscy was transferred to 
his mother-house in Philadelphia, where after two more 
years of work he was gathered to his fathers on Tuesday, 
April 6, 1824, aged 42. 

But to come to the eastern New Jersey mission of our 
Augustinians at Absecon, or Absegami, early Indian 
name of Atlantic City,t and thus entitled in Catholic 
directories down to 1875, the second earliest shrine of 
the Faith with church building along the coast of that 
state, Cape May being senior, and both dependent in 
their infancy on Philadelphia for religious ministrations, 
Long Branch ranking third. 

Relative to the genesis of these three coast missions 


*Thus the Cath. Laity’s Directory for 1822, the second ed. of this 
work, which had issued first in 1817, and then not again until 1833, 
from which time until the present with the exception of two years during 
the Civil War—1862 and 1863—it has been published yearly ever since. 


+ Dr. Shea at the time editor of the Cath. News of N. Y., relates 
moreover that Fr. Lariscy was ‘‘ probably the first priest to preach and 
hear confessions in Irish in Boston.’’ (Issue for June 25, 1890.) A 
sketch of Fr. Lariscy, it may be noted, was published in the Amer. 
Cath. Hist. Researches for 1887 (iii, 12-18). While reference to his 
New Jersey mission is also in Shriner’s Ast. of the Cath. Church in 
Paterson, N. J., 1883 (pp. 6, 8, 9 and 15), wherein the compiler how- 
ever besides writing Fr. Lariscy’s name wrongly, ‘‘ Larissy,’’ styles 
him a ‘‘ Franciscan monk,’’ not knowing likely enough that except in 
the spirit of monasticism, no Franciscan ever wasa monk, but a mendi- 
cant friar, as Fr. Lariscy, the Augustinian, another mendicant, was also 
friar, and not monk. 

t According to Alfred M. Heston the word ‘‘ Absegami,’’ an Algon- 
quin term (he says) is derived from Ads, meaning little or small, and 
Gami, an extent of water. Absecon thusa later corruption of Aésegam 
signifies ‘‘ little water,’’ or *‘ water of limited extent.’’ (See his ddse- 


gam, i, p. 45.) 
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of New Jersey the following data, it is believed, will not 
be unwelcome to church antiquarians. Cape May, senior 
of the trio, as said, though known in directories down to 
1879 as “Cape Island,” former scene of Dr. Hurley’s 
apostolic endeavor, witnessed its first Catholic church 
building in 1848, when on Sunday, July 23, of that year, 
the new sanctuary of God reared through the efforts of 
Rey. Edward Quincy Sheafe Waldron, of Philadelphia, 
was blessed and opened to Divine service by the same.* 

According to the Dzrectory of 1849, the first titular of 
Cape May church was ‘St. Mary’s.’”’ Here is the ex- 
tract therefrom relative to it: ‘‘Cape Island, Cape May 
Cos sot: Mary's; Reyasi.-0: S2Waldron..8 Dunneathe 
bathing season, divine service every Sunday. Once a 
month the rest of the year.’’ And thus it continued to 
be called for the first six years until 1855 (see Dzvectory), 
when it appears as “Star of the Sea.’ Long Branch 
mission, which according to a recent history of the 
Church in New Jersey was attended from Red Bank in 
the beginning, is mentioned first in the Catholic Dzvec- 
tory for 1858, where we find it entitled the same as Cape 
May church “St. Mary’s,’ and marked as dependent on 
South Amboy. Twenty-six years later, in 1884, Long 
Branch church first appears in the Dzrectory for that 
year as its more southern sister of Cape May with the 
added title Star of the Sea.t 


*Thus Bp. Neumann’s Register (asabove). In its issue for Thursday, 
July 12, 1848, The Cath. Herald, of Phila., announces that ‘‘the new 
church commenced at Cape May, N. J., afew months ago, under the 
direction of [#r.] Waldron, is already so far completed as to be ready 
for dedication. Sunday the 23d inst. has been appointed for this inter- 
esting ceremony.” 

The reference to Cape May mission in the Directory for 1849—its first 
mention therein—has perhaps been the occasion of some writers post- 
dating the foundation of this church a whole year. 


tIn The Catholic Church in New Jersey, by Rev. Joseph M. Flynn 
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Again as relates to the mother-church of these mis- 
sions of Cape May and Absecon—Philadelphia—little if 
anything of precise character is known of the extent of 
its early jurisdiction in New Jersey in 1810, the begin- 
ning of its episcopate. As to the boundary line in New 
Jersey between the two sees of Philadelphia and New 
York prior to 1853 there seerns to be no authentic data. 
So far as discovered up to that year when the diocese of 
Newark was created with Bishop (afterwards Arch- 
bishop) Bailey as first diocesan ordinary, the southern 
half of the state was placed under Philadelphia ecclesias- 
tically, the northern under New York. What perhaps is 
the earliest reference to the dividing line between the 
two sees, in default of original documents, is a statement 
made over seventy-five years ago in a weekly periodical, 
The Catholic Press, of Hartford, Conn., wherein in a 
sketch of ‘The Catholic Church of Paterson (though 
misspelled ‘‘Patterson”’), N. J., signed by “S,” we read 
among other interesting notes on the early Faithful in 
that town and its neighboring districts the following 
description of the diocesan line between Philadelphia and 
New York in New Jersey, viz.: that 


““ When a Bishop was sent from the Holy See to New York 
the Jersies were divided according to the old division line, 
which runs from Easton, Pa., to little Egg Harbor between 
the diocese of New York and Philadelphia.”’ * 


While as to the condition of the Church in Paterson 


(Morristown, 1904) it is stated that ‘‘The first efforts to erect a church 
[at Long Branch] were made by Rev. John Salaun, pastor of Red Bank, 
who took up his residence in Long Branch July tst, 1876, and built the 
church”’ (p. 449). In the same work (pp. 643-659) Fr. Flynn has pub- 
lished copious extracts relating to the baptisms and marriages of New 
Jersey parties during colonial times, from 1759 down, taken wholly, 
however, from earlier volumes of these RECORDS. 


*From The Catholic Press, of Hartford, Conn., Oct. 30, 1830, 11, 67. 
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and around about, “S” apparently from trustworthy 
sources mentions among other things that in the begin- 
ning (about forty years previous) in Paterson were only 
three or four Catholic families; that in 1821—the period 
as will be recalled of Fr. Lariscy’s mission here—the 
Catholics numbered about a hundred, while in 1825 they 
were more than five hundred; that their church building 
on a lot given by one Colt measured twenty feet by 
thirty-five, and that at a place called Mocassin on a high- 
land ridge in Bergen county, seventeen miles west of 
Paterson, were a hundred Catholics, all descendants— 
some of them in the fifth generation—of one common 
stock, a Mr. Meriam, a native of Germany, who (“S”’ 
moreover remarks) was still living with them. 


CIRUEAMD ARS UNS 


A. D. 1855-1880—GENESIS OF ATLANTIC CITY MISSION FR. GALLAGHER 
first missionary—First baptism—First marriage—Mass said in house 
chapel—Pioneer Catholics—Catholic excursions to the shore—St. 
Nicholas’ founded in 1857, blessed in 1858—-Churches to St. Nicholas 
and our Lady of Good Counsel in Pennsylvania—-Redemptorist mis- 
sions in New Jersey—First confirmation in 1864 by Bishop Bailey. 


But now to Atlantic City. Absecon Island, it may be 
observed, though marked on charts for some hundred 
and fifty years before the foundation of the city was not 
peopled to any extent at least by white men until well on 
in the XI Xth century. * 

Properly, however, whatever be the story of the island 
prior to the foundation of Atlantic City as asea-side resort 
for multitudes in quest of pleasure or health, the history 
of the city itself opens with the year 1854, when it was 
incorporated on March the third, with a population of 


*A good deal of information relative to Absecon Island may be 
gathered from the works of A. L. English, 1884, and Heston’s Adse- 
gami. 
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about a hundred souls, of whom eighteen were registered 
voters. * 

On July the first of that year, as related in city annals, 
a party of six hundred invited guests visited the newly 
planned city, having been borne thither by train running 
for the first time from Camden on the Delaware opposite 
Philadelphia to the island. While three days later on 
Independence Day the first public excursion trip to the 
sea came from Philadelphia—the journey of sixty miles 
from Vine street wharf taking three hours from city to 
shore, where entertainment was had at the “ United 
States’ hotel—a hostelry at the time not yet out of the 
hands of its builders. 

Coeval almost with the birth of Atlantic City as a water- 
ing-place in 1854, was the establishment therein less than 
a year after (in 1855) of the Catholic mission of St. 
Nicholas of Tolentine, { with Divine services held in the 
spring of that year in one of the few private houses on the: 
island, as it is of record that a baby was baptized by Fr. 
Gallagher in mid-April of ’55, the earliest registration at 
St. Nicholas’ and the only one for that year reading as 
follows : 


“785s, April 18, Bapt. by “M. F. Gallagher’ Nicholas 


*The population of Atlantic City according to U.S. census returns at 
intervals of ten years is given in Heston’s Adsegami (ii, 305) as follows : 
in 1860, 687; in 1870, 1,043; in 1880, 5,477; in 1890, 13,055; and in 1900, 
27,838. 

In the same tables, which give also approximate statistics for the 
intervening years, will be found the number of registered voters year by 
year from 1855 to 1903. 

In 1855, the estimated population is set at two hundred and fifty. 

+ In the Catholic Directory of 1856, mention of this mission appears for 
the first time with the name of ‘‘ Absecon Island,’’ asit had been known 
from early times, thus: ‘‘St. Nicholas of Tolentine attended by Augus- 
tinians from Philadelphia.’’ 

While in the Directory for 1875 the present name ‘‘ Atlantic City ”’ is 
first mentioned, its earlier designation being then discontinued. 
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Jeremy born March 28 of this year of James Long and Anna 
Mahony; sponsors, James Donnelly and Anna Bedloe.” 


In St. Nicholas’ registers, it may be noted, are entries 
the year after of four baptisms, one of them however (as 
told on the margin) having been conferred at St. Augus- 
tine’s of Philadelphia; then in 1857, one baptism was re- 
corded; in ’58, seven; and in ’59, two. * 

The first marriage also of record at the church, that 
of Alois Schauffler and Barbara Gersha, was celebrated 
July 12, 1857, with Michael and Anna Lawlor witnesses, 
all parties at the time, as well as for many years alter, of 
standing at the shore. The same year one other mar- 
riage was blessed by Fr. Gallagher; one also in ’58, and 
three in 59. 

In 1855, presumably in the spring, at the time Master 
Nicholas was baptized, the Divine Sacrifice of the Mass 
also was celebrated by the same clergyman, under whose 
care the few Faithful at the sea had been gathered into a 
congregation, in the ‘‘Bedloe House,” a frame building 
at the corner of what is now Atlantic avenue and Massa- 
chusetts, a resort at the time mostly for shoremen, 
fishers and hunters, and the property of Thomas Bedloe. 
Later the same year (1855), with the increasing need 
for a suitable place for Divine worship, Fr. Gallagher had 
a plain two-storied frame structure erected with dwelling 
and presbytery in one, on a lot on the south side of 
Atlantic avenue near Tennessee, which had been donated 
therefore by two of his flock, Daniel Morris, commonly 
known as ‘Colonel,’ civil engineer, { and Patrick 
O’Reilly, of Reading, Pennsylvania, one of the sub-con- 


*In Appendix VI are the numbers of baptisms, marriages and deaths 
from the beginning down to 1906. 


t‘* Colonel ’’ Daniel Morris was appointed surveyor of Atlantic City, 
May 28, 1855, the first to hold that office. He laid out the avenues of 
the city as they now appear. 
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tractors engaged in building the first line of railroad, 
the Camden and Atlantic, from the Delaware to the sea. 
In this building, still standing, precisely the present 
house Nos. 1424 and 1426, on Atlantic avenue, Mass 
was said in 1855, and thereafter, until the completion 
three years later, on the neighboring lot of the church of 
St. Nicholas, in one of the rooms that Fr. Gallagher had 
fitted up as oratory or chapel,* the first place of Divine 
worship, moreover, on Absecon Island. Subsequently 
on the sale of this dwelling-house and the addition of 
some ten feet or so to its front it served for various pur- 
poses, at one time as the “ Mt. Vernon” cottage, then 
as the “‘Bristol,’’ and now for trade uses. 

During the ’50’s, resident Catholics at the shore were 
but very few in numbers, among these worshipers at St. 
Nicholas’ being Thomas Bedloe and wife, Anna Holland, 


* Very unexpected and of considerable interest to the compiler of this 
sketch, as may be readily surmised, was a bit of information relative to 
this old house-chapel of St. Nicholas given a few days after writing the 
above lines, that, namely, at the shore was still living an aged man, 
member of St. Nicholas’ flock, one Alexander Higgins, who a short 
time before in speaking of early mission days at Atlantic City, men- 
tioned the fact that he ‘‘ still remembered the blessing of that house- 
chapel at which the sermon was delivered by Fr. Sheridan, the priest, 
who was killed,’’ he observed, ‘‘the year after, in a rail-road wreck 
near Philadelphia.’’ (Information from Rev. F. J. McShane, rector of 
St. Nicholas’, Nov. 23, 1905.) Evidently the preacher on that occasion 
was the Rev. Daniel Sheridan, rector of St. Michael’s, of Philadelphia, 
one of the victims in the awful disaster at Camp Hill on Thursday, July 
17, 1856, who with fifty-nine of his parishioners, was hurried to almost 
instant death by a collision of trains on the North Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, 

The house-chapel then was built in 1855. In his History (elsewhere 
referred to) Fr. Flynn states that ‘‘in 1856 Fr. Gallagher had a ‘Gothic 
chapel’ erected at a cost of $16,000’ (p. 331), an error, first of date, as 
appears from the testimony (just given) of Higgins, then in the char- 
acter of the building itself, which was merely a cottage, the ‘‘ Gothic 
chapel,’’ Fr. Flynn alludes to, not being completed until three years 
later. 
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in whose house as said Fr. Gallagher had celebrated the 
first Mass in Atlantic City,* Col. Daniel Morris, Alex- 
ander Higgins, James Long and wife, Anna Mahony, 
Alois Schauffler and wife, Barbara Gersha, Patrick 
O’Reilly, contractor, Michael Lawlor and wife, Caroline 
Levy Trilly, owners of the “Central” house, where the 
early missionaries were always sure of warm welcome, 
Samuel Trilly, brother of Caroline, Thomas Daly, for 
many years care-taker of St. Nicholas’ during the ab- 
sence of the priest, bell-ringer, sexton, who with his 
wife, Margaret King, years afterwards conducted the 
“Wyoming” house.f 

Following are the names of some of St. Nicholas’ 
flock, who held positions of trust and honor in Atlantic 
City: Col. Morris (as said), first city surveyor, in 1855; 
Thomas McNeelis, second postmaster, appointed June 
30, 1856; Michael Lawlor, third postmaster, appointed 
by President Buchanan, Sept. 27, 1858, the post-office 
being kept by Mr. Lawlor in the rear of his hotel, the 
‘Central,’ then at the southeast corner of Atlantic and 
Tennessee avenues; Thomas Bedloe, councilman, in 1860; 
Alois Schauffler (with Bedloe), incorporators of the Gas 
and Water Co., in 1875; Michael A. Devine, ninth post- 
master, appointed June 29, 1896; John Harrold, Jr. 
(whose father, John Harrold, Sr., a soldier during the 
Civil War, and prisoner in Libby, published a most in- 
teresting account of his military experiences), first letter- 
carrier at the introduction of the “‘free-delivery”’ system 
in July, 1887; Andrew Snee, a gunner in the U. S. navy 
during the Civil War, and Samuel Trilly, charter mem- 


*Thomas and Anna Bedloe had been married in Philadelphia at St. 
Augustine’s church by Dr. Hurley, O. S. A., on Dec. 24, 1834. 


t In Appendix I are named the persons recorded in the church regis- 
ters at St. Nicholas’ from 1855-1860. 
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bers of the volunteer fire department in 1874.* The ac- 
count given above relative to the first celebration of the 
divine Sacrifice in Atlantic City in 1855, stands exactly 
as we always have heard it without the slightest variation 
therein for forty years and upwards. 

From reminiscences of the late Col. Morris, as is only 
fair to note, it has been alleged as fact that on two oc- 
casions at least Mass was said in Atlantic City previous 
to the celebration by Fr. Gallagher, once by Fr. Hanni- 
gan, (or Hanegan), a secular, rector of St. Mary’s of 
Gloucester on the Delaware, who according to the above 
account officiated at Mass in the “‘ Atlantic House,” at 
the corner of Baltic and Massachusetts avenues. Again 
that Mass was said by the late Fr. Felix J. Barbelin, of 
the Jesuits at St. Joseph’s of Philadelphia, in the colonel’s 
own Office, he himself being server at the same, with only 
two or three worshipers present. Such then is the vari- 
ant of our story. Tf 

But to return to our chronicles of this summer resort 
by the sea. During the first twenty-five years of St. 
Nicholas’ mission, from 1855 to 1880, the Faithful were 
attended wholly from Philadelphia, whence the priests 
were wont to come for Mass, which was said daily dur- 
ing the bathing season and once a month on Sundays the 
rest of the year, commonly by Fr. Gallagher during his 
residence at St. Augustine’s, then by other members of 
the brotherhood. St. Nicholas’ has always been in care 
of Augustinians, though occasionally during its early 
years outside clergy were called upon for aid. Thus in 


*Data relating to city officers from Heston’s Absegami. (See 
‘*Index,’’ 2nd vol., for names.) 

+ Relative to Gloucester church we may state that Bishop Neumann 
records the fact that the corner-stone was blessed by Bishop Kenrick, 
who also preached on the occasion, on Sunday, Sept. 24, 1848.—(From 
the Bishop’s Js. Register.) 
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the baptismal registers for 1856 may be noted the name 
of a Fr. Fleming once. (The Dérectory for 1856 how- 
ever makes no mention of any priest of this name in the 
United States.) Relative to Fr. Gallagher’s mission- 
trips to the sea outside the set days for his usual Mass 
there is a story that on such occasions the conductor of 
the train, which was bearing him shorewards, would 
telegraph ahead from Absecon Station that “Fr. Gal- 
lagher was coming,’’ with the result that by the time the 
train reached the city, the Faithful bent on church-going 
would be ready for Mass. Or as happened at times, Fr. 
Gallagher would come on Saturday night when by ring- 
ing a bell he had at the presbytery, the Faithful would get 
notice thereby of Mass on the morrow. Early too in 
the ’50’s, Dr. Moriarty, missionary in residence at Chest- 
nut Hill and superior of the brethren in the United 
States, would occasionally make a trip to the shore, when 
the congregation of St. Nicholas’ would be sure of a treat 
in the shape of a masterly sermon from that eloquent and 
learned divine. 

Atlantic City, it may be observed, with its population 
of less than seven hundred during the ’50’s, was a small 
place with accommodations of the meagerest for visitors. 
Relative to this period, though neither month nor year 
is remembered, only the fact that it was some time in 
warm weather, the writer may be pardoned for penning 
briefly some few personal recollections, how, as he re- 
calls vividly, though a mere lad at the time, with father 
and two cousins bent mainly on sport, on fishing and 
gunning, he paid his first visit to this newly opened sea- 
side resort; then their supper and part only of a night’s 
lodging at Bedloe’s, whence for the sake of comfort they 
were hurriedly forced to leave long before daybreak; their 
tramp to the beach in the dark over sand-hills among 
dwaried trees and bushes; their surf-bath at dawn; the 
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killing of a snake, said to be a ‘“‘copper-head,” on the 
beach, followed by breakfast at a hotel with mechanics 
still at work on it—a neat, clean place, markedly there- 
fore in contrast with the hostelry of the previous eve, 
and the only new building apparently in town,* which at 
the time had but one avenue laid out, with trains run- 
ning over it, while all around seemed to be little else 
than sand barrens with their very scanty vegetation and 
pines. Yet early in the history of the city, in the year 
"55, we find popular excursions to the sea coming into 
vogue, one of the first under the auspices of the Catholic 
Philopatrian Institute of Philadelphia, which as an- 
nounced in the Catholic Herald of that city for August 


9, 1855, 


“‘ was to leave Vine street wharf at half past six in the morn- 
ing, the charge for the round trip being one dollar and a 
quarter.”’ 


Notre.—The History of the Catholic Church at Atlantic City after 
A. D. 1855 will appear in the next issue of the REcoRDs as part second 
of this article. 


*This hotel, as afterwards learned, the first to be erected at the shore, 
was the ‘‘ United States,’’ built in 1854. Since this visit over fifty years 
ago the relator of this story of St. Nicholas’ has kept in touch with 
Atlantic City church matters besides drawing freely upon the records at 
the church. 


MONSIGNOR ADRIAN J. CROQUET, 
INDIAN MISSIONARY. 


(1818-1902. ) 
AND SOME OF HIS LETTERS. 


COMPILED WITH NOTES BY THE REV. J. VAN DER HEYDEN, 
LOUVAIN, BELGIUM. 


(Continued from Volume XVI., p. 462.) 


VIII. 


FATHER CROQUET had now spent almost twenty years 
among the Indians; he had availed himself of all the 
means within reach to civilize then in the true sense of 
the word, to make them thrifty, honest, religious; he 
had worked in season and out of season to bring them 
into the fold of the Church and to keep in the practice 
of the faith those whom he succeeded in saving from the 
darkness of idolatry and unbelief; he had begged, 
humbled himself, and stinted himself, to secure for their 
children the benefits of a Christian education in a com- 
fortable home, being content for his own part with a hut 
not less miserable than that of the poorest of his Indian 
neophytes. The question now is: Had he attained any 
degree of success? We will leave the answer to one 


who cannot be accused of partiality to anything or any- 
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body Catholic, to General O. O. Howard, of the United 
States Army, who visited Father Croquet’s mission in 
1876, and wrote an account of his visit to the Chicago 
Advance,a Congregational church paper. His letter was 
partly republished in the Anzals of the Catholic Indian 
Missions of America,* whence we have copied it : 


“On the old maps, Grandronde Reservation was a little red 
square in northwestern Oregon, not far from the coast. It 
is situated west of Salem thirty-five miles, just south of Fort 
Yamhill, where our distinguished Lieutenant-General Sheridan 
was stationed before the ‘General’ was appended to the 
‘Lieutenant.’ Monday morning the Indian agent for Indians 
off the reserves (he is called in this country One-Arm Brown), 
appeared by the side of Wameketa Hotel at Salem with a 
strong, high, two-seated wagon, drawn by two good horses. 
Major Wm. H. Boyle, Inspector of Indian Supplies, and the 
writer mounted in our places. . . . . We went through 
the town of Dallas, and turned upon a ridge near Sheridan. 
The extent of the wheat fields surprised me. Fort Yamhill was 
reached by our tired horses by a mile of ascent at the close of 
a long and hard road for them. When we reached the top of 
the hill, the former site of the fort, and looked west and south, 
what an evening prospect was before us! A beautiful pano- 
ramic view of a cultivated valley apparently surrounded by a 
short line of hills—it is like an extended lake with swelling 
waves—but the waves are only the rising and falling of a roll- 
ing prairie. It is the ‘Grandronde Reservation.’ 

“What houses are those all along the sides of this valley as 
far as the eye can reach, many of them evidently new? Mr. 
Brown says they all belong to the Indians! Their farms have 
been allotted them, and they are improving rapidly. It filled 
my heart with joy to see these evidences of civilization, even 
here where I had learned the poor people had been so often 
plundered of means that the government had appropriated to 
their benefit: even here where their women had been cor- 


*Washington, D. C., vol. i, No. 1, 1877. 
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rupted, and where all their education had been withholden! 
It was two miles and a half to the agency buildings. The old 
road had been converted into land, and the new one had not 
yet been worked and fenced. The agency doctor conducted us 
through the lanes, fields, swamps and road to the agent’s house. 

“Mr. P. B. Sinnott, the agent, is an Irishman. He gave us 
a warm-hearted welcome to his house. The suddenness of our 
arrival, without premonition, might have disturbed anybody. 
The raising of the flag in the twilight, and a regular ‘ Brig- 
adier salute’ by a piece of artillery, told the Indians that a 
‘Tyee’ had come. Looking north from the porch of Mr. 
Sinnott’s house, you notice a fine new building a hundred 
yards distant. It is the new school-house, with accommoda- 
tions for a hundred scholars. Just beyond I saw a larger old 
building, with a small belfry and cross upon it; this was the 
Catholic church. To my left, and no more than fifty yards off, 
was ‘the home,’ where ‘the Sisters,’ four in number, took 
care of the Indian girls who were scholars. 

“Two Sisters teach and two take care of the home. After 
a nice warm supper, an evening chat with Mrs. Sinnott, and a 
good sleep, we find ourselves ready Tuesday morning for fur- 
ther observations. We accompanied the agent to several In- 
dian houses; these had generally two main rooms and a 
kitchen—the bed-rooms, with one well-made bed in each, were 
neat. I noticed in one there was a baby, a curious little basket- 
cradle, as broad as it was long, but having in it a clean sheet. 
The clothing in the house was tidy; the walls of the sitting- 
room papered with pictures taken from pictorial papers. Nearly 
every head of a family had a wagon, plow and horses. Before 
ten a. m. we returned to visit the school. In the first room 
next the hall we found the two Sisters, and the girls arranged 
around the room from right to left according to size—the 
eldest on the right, probably fifteen, and the youngest, on the 
left, four or five years of age. They were all as neat as any 
little girls, with clean faces and hands, and having on plain, 
comfortable woolen dresses. I heard them recite, at the re- 
quest of one of the Sisters, in reading, spelling, geography, etc. 
They all answered in good English and read and recited well. 
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The boys, who live at home, have not the staid manners of 
the girls and were not so well clad; but I thought they read 
and recited quite as well. The singing of welcome, by both 
boys and girls, struck me, as it always does among the Indian 
children, as a little sad—a kind of plaintive wail. God grant 
that it be not prophetic of a sorrowful life before them! May 
not a remnant of these be saved, and so saved as to partici- 
pate in the joys of our salvation? 

“Father Croquet, a Belgian priest, was there. He has a 
happy, Christian face, and all love him. I do not think he 
draws the broad line we do between the converted and the un- 
converted. I tried to learn from him if any of the elder In- 
dians had really found the Saviour. He answered that many 
of them were careful in their conduct and sincere. From the 
school-room we went to the agency office near the ‘ children’s 
home.” Here the Indians wished me to talk to them. I did 
so, expressing my (gratification at the school, the farms, the 
evident progress of the people of the several tribes here gath- 
ered. One after another the Indians made answer. The 
younger Indians could speak plain English, but for fear the 
old ones would not understand them, they all talked the 
Chinook, or ‘ Jargon,’ as they call the language, and had it 
interpreted to me. 

“ Polygamy has almost ceased among them. Nothing seems 
to offend them so much as the wicked attempts of certain 
white men to get their wives away from them. They thanked 
me over and over again for my visit and for my words to them. 
Some white men near by had said they were not better than 
wild Indians. ‘You can see,’ they said, ‘we dress like you, 
we have a school and a church, we ‘have ‘houses and lands, 
teams and plows; we are no longer wild Indians.’ At noon 
we bade these people adieu, feeling a new impulse in our hearts 
to do and say what we can for the policy which educates and 
civilizes the remnant of the red men in this country. A visit 
to this reservation presents you with plain facts—facts with 
reference to the dark past when honesty, chastity and human- 
ity, did not belong to the prevailing policy—facts with refer- 
ence to the present when the church, the school, the saw-mill. 
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land allotment and honest teaching and dealing are made the 
successful means of raising up a people to thrift, industry and 
independence. It is a Catholic teaching, faithful and contin- 
uous; let our Protestant brethren and sisters not be behind 
these good and faithful servants of the Lord. 

O. O. Howarp. 


Portland, Oregon.” 


Is that not satisfactory evidence of the real good 
accomplished by the missionary at the Grandronde? 
The Indians have their own neat houses; they have 
plows and teams, well tilled lands and rich crops; they 
roam no more over the country, living exclusively on 
the chase; they have become industrious farmers and 
are attached to the soil their painstaking has rendered 
productive. They have their children educated; polyg- 
amy has ceased among them; and they love and practice 
chastity. Would all this have been so had Father 
Croquet not gone among them? Would it have been 
so if his preaching, supplemented by his daily example, 
had not made Christians of them? 

It is to Catholic teaching that General Howard ascribes 
the standard of civilization these Indians have attained. 
All hail, therefore, to Father Croquet, the first and only 
Christian teacher they had ever had! 

Naturally, the Protestant soldier does not say anything 
of the degree of religious fervor among the Indians; 
it is not within his province. With regard to that point 
we may, I think, appeal to their pastor and spiritual 
guide himself, who was by no means addicted to exag- 
geration. 

After relating in a letter to Father Goens the pecuniary 
and other concerns brought about by the building of 
the Sisters’ school, he adds: ‘‘To be sure my troubles 
are not without their admixture of consolation. As a 
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rule, the young people who attend or did attend school, 
and who made their First Communion, even several 
years ago, go to the sacraments every month, on the 
day I designate. Many of the older Indians follow 
their example.” * Not such a poor showing, all things 
considered, of the Indians’ piety ! 

To instil into these savages sentiments of religious 
fervor, to bring them to approach the sacraments so 
frequently, and to make them conform their lives to 
their Christian profession, was by no means an easy 
task. It was difficult enough in itself and it was rendered 
more difficult by the surroundings, as Father Croquet 
regretfully mentions in several of his letters. For 
instance in one he writes; “Let us pray God to 
strengthen the faith of these poor savages; for it is con- 
tinually exposed to all sorts of dangers through contact 
with a mass of sectarians, infidels, and other unprincipled 
Menaast 

The arch-enemy of mankind saw the good that was 
being done on the Grandronde; and losing the sovereign 
sway over the poor souls that had so long been his, he 
exerted himself for the maintainance of his empire and 
he enlisted in his cause such men as are not content with 
ruining their own souls, but must also ruin the souls of 
others. Under the painful impression of some nefarious 
onslaughts upon his unsuspecting flock, Father Croquet 
once wrote to his faithful Louvain correspondent a letter 
that revealed the heartache caused by the spiritual havoc 
wrought around him. That letter reads in part thus: 


“Tt seems to me that the sacraments and the services of the 
Church are no longer frequented with the assiduity of former 
years. It appears as if an evil wind had blown over the Grand- 


* Father Croquet to Father Goens, May 27, 1877. 
t January 31, 1880. 
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ronde, cooling the ardor of many. This is a very sad trial for 
me, the source of much inward pain and worry. Pray, there- 
fore, kind Father, that the merciful God may have pity on us; 
that, if it pleases His infinite goodness, we may see better days ; 
and that I may ever have the strength and courage I so much 
need. However, do not let my writing thus sadden you: I 
have not given up hope, the hope of seeing brighter days.” * 


In another letter he wrote: 


“The world thas need of prayers. I too feel the need of 
them; for the devil does all in his power here to keep souls in 
thraldom, to prevent them from seeing the light, and from 
turning into the ways of truth and virtue. Pray, therefore, 
my dear friend, get pious souls to pray for the conversion of 
my poor Indians, and to obtain for me Heaven’s succor in all 
my spiritual and temporal necessities.” f 


His constant preoccupation and care, as the above quo- 
tations and all the letters that have come under the com- 
piler’s notice show, was for the Indians and their salvation. 
All his thoughts seemed to revert to that one object— 
“‘to assure the spiritual and eternal welfare of his people,” 
of all his people and of each individual soul. Indeed, 
many a time he risked his life to save even one soul in 
danger. 

May we be permitted to adduce a few well authenti- 
cated instances? 

On one occasion he was called to attend a sick woman. 
He went, and on his way came to a stream greatly swol- 
len by recent rains. There was no bridge over the river 
anywhere near where his route lay and no boat or ferry 
to take him across. Hecould not swim. What does he 
do? He sees a log near the bank, succeeds in rolling it 


*Father Croquet to Father Goens, January 20, 1870. 
{February 13, 1878. 
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into the turbulent waters, and then, without hesitation, 
lies down on it and steers as best as he could for the 
opposite bank, where he lands in safety, and continues 
on his errand of mercy. To expose himself thus to death 
was for Father Croquet quite natural, whenever there 
was a faint chance of being of use to a soul in distress. 
It is not known of him that any obstacle ever kept him 
away from the sick pallet of whoever called on him. 
Indeed, he did not wait to be called to the sick. No 
sooner was he apprised of illness in the hut of one of his 
beloved Redskins than he hastened thither, repeating his 
visits every day and several times a day, even at distances 
of several miles. 


“T was toid by an eye witness,” says Father De Roo, “ that 
when the was seventy years old Father Croquet did painfully 
crawl, every day, over huge decaying trees, to reach the dis- 
tant house of an old Indian who had persisted in his native 
paganism and who was now on the point of death, in order to 
entreat him to save his immortal soul.” 


And Father De Roo continues: 


“ When old and feeble, leaning on a willow twig, he dragged 
himself through the tall grass and fern of his Indian reserva- 
tion, and toiled across the tangled fallen monarchs of ancient 
forests; but when in the strength of life, he satisfied his zeal 
for the salvation of the dying even more vigorously and found 
better opportunity to manifest his readiness to give his life 
for the sheep confided to his care. Quite lately I heard the 
following statement from a worthy priest who now replaces 
Father Croquet on the Siletz Indian Reservation, and who 
heard the original report from the very man who was the sec- 
ondary actor on the thrilling occasion. The Father had re- 
ceived word that a man was in danger of death at a great 
distance, in a place designated only by the point of the com- 
pass. His prudence directed him to look for a noted frontiers- 
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man, tough and undaunted, who might show him the way. 
They both jumped on horseback, and, after a long ride, reached 
the ‘ Little Salmon,’ which is generally an insignificant water 
course, but was, just then, swollen to the proportions of a wild 
river overflowing its banks. Their way lay across the dan- 
gerous torrent. The priest insisted that they should ride 
through the foaming waters; but the frontiersman felt his 
blood run cold for the first 'time in his life, and he represented 
the impossibility of performing the hazardous feat. ‘ But,’ the 
priest said, ‘we may succeed in reaching the other side, and 
the poor man is likely to die without the sacraments if I don’t 
cross.’ 

“*Do as you please,’ the leader retorted, ‘but I won't 
risk it.’ 

“ Father Croquet gave the spurs to his pony and ‘forced it 
into the torrent. He reached the opposite bank in safety and 
kept on his merciful errand, drenched as he was. The fron- 
tiersman looked on, and ever since ‘he has called the daring 
exploit a miracle of God. This wonderful event does not 
astonish any one cognizant of the lively faith and piety of 
Father Croquet; and as for me I should not at all wonder if 
Almighty God would yet work miracles at his intercession.” * 


In fact, the Indians and the good Benedictine Sisters 
who knew him at the Grandronde are not to be shaken 
in their belief that God did work miracles at Father 
Croquet’s solicitation during his lifetime. For instance, 
we cannot refrain from including here another incident 
vouched for by the Benedictine Sisters of Mount Angel. 
We shall not draw any conclusion, but let the reader do 
so for himself. 

The occasion was again a sick-call, at one of those 
periods, quite common in the web-foot country, when 
placid rivers become impetuous torrents threatening 
death and destruction to whoever and whatever comes 


* Father De Roo’s Manuscript Notes. 
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within their sweeping fury. The priest knew of the 
danger that loomed up on the way to the dying white 
woman for whom his ministrations had been asked. 
Anyway, it was not his trial trip of the kind. He took 
the Blessed Sacrament, got astride his poor old pony— 
for his last pony trade had been an extremely bad one— 
and made off for his objective point. When he reached 
the torrent across which lay his way, there were some 
families of Whites and of Indians on the other side, camp- 
ing and waiting for the waters to subside that they might 
ford the stream with their teams. One of the men, a 
white man, was in view when the ‘‘ Christopher” ap- 
proached the opposite bank. The man returned to his 
camp a short distance away and, entering, remarked to 
his companions that Father Croquet and his pony were 
on the other side a short way down the river, adding: 
“Of course he cannot cross.’”’ The man then went out 
again to see what the Father intended to do, when lo! 
he met the priest himself, perfectly dry, on the right side 
of the mountain torrent, the pony having been left to 
graze on the other side. All enquiries and exclamations 
of surprise elicited from Father Croquet but a smile 
coupled with a request for assistance to reach the poor 
dying woman. The same man related the occurence 
shortly afterwards to Sister N., who had already heard 
it from the Indians. All considered it a miracle. Sister 
N. tock it upon herself to ask Father Croquet how he 
crossed. He evaded the question and said: “I was carry- 
ing the Blessed Sacrament and had to reach the poor 
woman or she would have died without the consolations 
of religion.” ‘‘The sick woman,” say the Sisters, “ died, 
happy in being prepared for death by a saint.” 

It was not on extraordinary occasions only that 
Father Croquet manifested his appreciation of the value 
of immortal souls; not only in the hours of great danger 
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did he seek, even at the peril of his life, the stray sheep 
to bring it back to the fold—oh no! His letters have 
taught us how far his zeal carried him when he was still 
young, strong and hearty ; how he went on long, fatigu- 
ing, hazardous, apostolic journeys, instructing, preach- 
ing, baptizing, comforting the sick and the dying. 
That soul fire of youth, to gain souls to Christ, was never 
quenched in him. Speaking of the holy priest’s last 
years in Oregon, Father De Roo said: ‘‘ Whatever time 
he had to spare between his daily study, his devotions, 
and the care bestowed upon his beloved Indian callers, 
he employed to visit the poor people in his charge, in 
their huts and tents, in order to prove to them his 
affection, to instruct and to admonish them, comfelle 
intrare.’’* 
(Zo be continued.) 


* Father De Roo’s Manuscript Notes. 


CHEVERUS IN FRANCE. 


(SECOND SERIES OF LETTERS) 
A. D. 1823-1836. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINALS BY 
ISABEL M. O’REILLY. 


(Continued trom Vol. XVI, page 471.) 


SEVENTY-FIRST! LETTER: 


The marriage of Louis Cheverus to Mademoiselle 
de Pindray forms one of the topics discussed in a letter 
to M. de Bonneuil, written at Bordeaux on the eighth 
of July, 1833. The archbishop performed the ceremony 
two days before this date in his private chapel. The 
newly wedded pair have gone to visit the bride’s parents 
at Soussac (?), but will return in a few days to stay with 
Monseigneur Cheverus until the departure of M. and 
Madame Cheverus which their host thinks will take place 
towards the end of the month. 

M. de Trélissac is back from Paris, and will await at 
Bordeaux the arrival of his bulls. When they shall have 
come (in two or three months) the archbishop will con- 
secrate the Abbé and then go to instal him at Montauban. 
M. Guilleux has been installed as Canon. M. Gignoux will 
replace M. de Trélissac as vicar general (Grand-Vicaire). 

97 
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These gentlemen, the Abbé George and his sister Fanny, 
M. & Me. Cheverus, the good Abbé Carle, Madame Duples- 
sis (who is ailing a little) &c., &c., send many kindly mes- 
sages. Bordeaux is quiet and the wines are selling well. 
The archbishop has received letters from Mr. and Mrs. 
Walley, and from Eliza and Charlotte. All are well... . 
The mother’s letter is sad. 


BorbDEAUX, le 8 Juillet 1833. 

Mon CHER FILs: : : : F : x 

J’ai marié hier dans ma chapelle Louis Cheverus avec M!e- 
de Pindray. Ils sont dans ce moment a Soussac (?) chez les 
parens de M®. Ils doivent revenir dans quelques jours & rester 
chez moi jusqu’au départ de mon frere & de sa femme qui aura 
lieu, je crois, vers la fin du mois. 

M. de Trélissac est de retour de Paris. Il attendra ici ses 
bulles. Quand il seront arrivées (dans 2 ou 3 mois) je le 
sacrerai & ensuite j’irai Vinstaller a Montauban. 

M. ‘Guilleux a été installé Chanoine. M. Gignoux rempla- 
cera M. de Trélissac comme Grand-vicaire. Ces Messieurs, 
Abbé George & sa soeur Fanny, M. & M® Cheverus, le bon 
Abbé Carle, Madame Duplessis qui est un peu souffrante &c., 
&c., me chargent de mille complimens respectueux. 

Bordeaux est tranquille & les vins se vendent bien. 


+ JEAN. 
J’ai regu des lettres de M. & M® Walley, d’Eliza & Char- 
lotte. Tous sont bien quant a la santé, . . . . La lettre 


de la Maman est triste. 


SEVENTY-SECOND LETTER. 


With slight variations a letter of July the twenty-sixth, 
1833, is a duplicate of the above:—M. Segond (or perhaps 
Segoud), on the sixteenth of that month, brought the arch- 
bishop M. de Bonneuil’s letters of May the twenty-eighth. 
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His Grace will see Maxime the next month, M. Lacroix likes 
the boy, etc. The archbishop married his nephew on the 
eighth, and Louis and his bride, who is good and amiable, 
have left that morning for the home of her parents; M. & 
Madame Cheverus and Fanny George will leave for Maine 
two days later. 

Again we read that M. de Trélissac, in order.to prevent 
the suppression of the see of Montauban, was forced to 
accept the episcopate; that the archbishop, who pities and 
regrets his friend, will consecrate him when the bulls arrive; 
that M. de Trélissac is likewise very sad. The archbishop 
mentions again also that he has appointed M. Guilleux 
canon; M. Gignoux will take M. de Trélissac’s place as 
vicar general (Grand-Vicaire). M. Guilleux has gone to 
spend several weeks with his family. The Abbé George 
(le cher Amédée) continues to act as chaplain (awmonier) 
of the college, a difficult position in which the is doing good 
and which happily he has no idea of abandoning. The poor 
Abbé Carle is growing feeble—he is seventy-nine years old. 
The archbishop’s own health is as usual. Madame Duples- 
sis is moderately well. The archbishop closes with the 
prayer that God will long spare M. de Bonneuil and enrich 
him with blessings. 

We can glean a modicum of further information on the 
subject of the Abbé George’s chaplaincy in Dubourg’s bio- 
graphy of Cardinal Cheverus. We read: * 


The archbishop of Bordeaux was devoting him- 
coe to the pursuits far more dear ‘to his heart than all earthly 
grandeur and dignities. Deeply interested in the future des- 
tinies of France, and considering them as essentially dependent 
on the education given in the colleges to that portion of the 
youth, which would one day be called by its social position to 
the various offices of the state, he took measures in concert 


* Life of Cardinal Cheverus, page 243 et seq. 
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with the principal of the royal college, a priest no less com- 
mendable for his prudence and firmness than for his zeal and 
learning, to promote the cause of religion and piety in his estab- 
lishment. He first sent one of his priests to give the young 
men serious and argumentative discourses upon religion, its 
evidences and doctrines. Some time after, the place of chap- 
lain of the college having become vacant, he offered it to sev- 
eral of the most learned priests of his diocese, and, on their 
begging leave to decline, he conferred it upon his own nephew, 
the Abbé George. Tihis worthy priest devoted himself entirely 
to this great work, pursued it with ardor and constancy, and 
neglected no means of insuring success. The archbishop 
joined his own efforts to those of his nephew. . . . Every 
year he celebrated the festival of its patron saint, and officiated 
at the first communion. . . . . Such labors and efforts, 
seconded by the zeal of the principal, were not in vain. The 
royal college of Bordeaux became a house of edification, a 
school where religion ‘was not only honored but practised... . 


BorpDEAvux, le 26 Juillet 1833. 

Mon CHER Fits: M. Segond [or Segoud] m’a remis le 16 
de ce mois vos lettres du 28 Mai. . . . . J’ai aujourd’hui 
le plaisir de vous envoyer des lettres du cher Maxime. Je le 
verrai le mois prochain. M. Lacroix l’aime & en tout c’est un 
bon enfant. ae 

C’est le 8 de ce mois que j’ai marié mon neveu Louis. Lui 
& sa femme qui est bonne & aimable m’ont quitté ce matin. 
Ils vont chez le pere & la mere de M®. Mon frere, sa femme 
& ma niece Fanny partent pour le Maine aprés demain. 

Le cher M. de Trélissac pour empécher la suppression du 
si¢ége de Montauban s’est vu forcé d’accepter l’épiscopat. Je le 
sacrerai quand ses bulles seront arrivées. Je le plains & le 
regrette. II] est aussi bien triste. 

M. Gignoux remplacera M. de Trélissac comme Grand- 
vicaire. J’ai nommé M. Guilleux chanoine. II est allé passer 
quelques semaines dans sa famille. Le cher Amédée est tou- 
jours aumonier du Collége, poste difficile ot i] fait du bien & 
qu’heureusement il n’a pas envie de quitter. 
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Le pauvre Abbé Carle s’affaiblit. Il a 79 ans. 

Pour moi ma santé se soutient. 

M® Duplessis va assez bien. 

Mon fils, mon excellent ami, que vous en vous conserve 
& yous comble de Bénédictions. 


+ JEAN. 


SEVENTY-THIRD LETTER. 


There is a change in the firm name of the Point-a-pitre 
merchants to whom the archbishop consigns his letter 
written at Bordeaux on the fourth of September, 1833,— 
it now reads “ MM. Hart & Carron.” The Monseigneur 
announces that he has seen Captain Péréaux, who has told 
him all about the amiable family at Guadeloupe. The arch- 
bishop says he himself returned on Friday, August the 
thirtieth, from Bazas where he left Maxime in good health; 
Maxime and the young Sarragots are coming to spend two 
weeks with his Grace at Bordeaux—M. Lacroix is to bring 
them, perhaps the day upon which the letter is written. 
M. de Bonneuil has undertaken some new business venture 
which is well spoken of by others, but his friend, Archbishop 
Cheverus, fears the effect of the additional care and labor 
upon Monsieur’s health. Louis Cheverus and his wife are 
in the Pyrenees, and propose to go to Maine next month. 

Once again do we come across the statement of Abbé de 
Trélissac’s being forced to accept the bishopric of Montau- 
ban as to do so was the sole means of preventing the sup- 
pression of that see, and we hear that the bulls have not yet 
been sent. Archbishop Cheverus will consecrate M. de 
Trélissac and the bishop elect of Tarbes at Bordeaux, and 
will accompany M. de Trélissac to Montauban; the separa- 
tion from ‘him will be painful, but, Monseigneur Cheverus 
adds, he has endured other partings that were more cruel 
still and had to be resigned to them. 
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And again it is repeated that M. Gignoux is to be vicar- 
general, which he has been in reality for several years. 
This reverend gentleman, as also Amédée, MM. de Tré- 
lissac, Carles, Guilleux, Morel, Baris, &c., &c. are said to 
send their compliments to M. de Bonneuil. 

Amédée, the writer continues, is happy at the college and 
is effecting much good there. His salary is two thousand 
francs, which together with his patrimony make him rich. 
and he prefers to wait: before being canon or vicar-gen- 
eral (Grand-Vicaire). “ However,” says Monseigneur 
Cheverus, “ I have M. Guilleux who has been devoted to me 
for ten years and who, in case of accident, would have 
been without position or resources.” 

The archbishop recalls that one year before M. de Bon- 
neuil was with him, then, with a'few affectionate assurances, 
ends his letter. 

BorDEAux, le 4 7 fe 1833. 

Mon cHER Fits: Je recus le 17 aotit vos cheres lettres du 
29 Juin & j’ai vu le bon Capitaine Péréaux qui m’a bien parlé 
de tout la chere & aimable famille. 

Je suis revenu vendredi 30 aottt de Bazas & y ai laissé Max- 
ime en bonne santé. M. Lacroix doit me l’amener peut-étre 
aujourd’hui, j’aurai aussi Charles & Paul Sarragot. . 

Je les garderai une quinzaine de jours. 

On me dit que votre acquisition est une bonne affaire, mais 
je regrette que cela vous géne pour le présent, & je crains que 
ce surcroit de soins & de travaux n’altére votre santé. 

Louis est marié depuis deux mois. Il est avec sa femme 
aux eaux des Pyrénées. Ils se proposent d’aller dans le Maine 
le mois prochain. : 

Le cher Abbé de Teelicenen s’est vu forcé d’accepter I’épis- 
copat. C’étoit le seul moyen d’éviter la suppression du siége 
de Montauban. Les bulles ne sont point encore expédiées. 
Je le sacrerai ici lui & ’Evéque nommé de Tarbes & je l’ac- 
compagnerai 4 Montauban. C’est une separation pénible, mais 
jen ai éprouvé de plus cruelles & il a bien fallu s’y résigner. 
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C’est M. 'Gignoux qui va étre mon grand-vicaire. II l’est de 
fait depuis plusieurs années. Lui, Amédée, MM. de Trélissac, 
Carles, Guilleux, Morel, Baris, &c., &c., vous font mille com- 
plimens. 

Amédée se trouve heureux & fait du bien au collége. Ses 
appointements sont de 2000 francs. Ceci & son patrimonie le 
rendent riche & il préfere attendre avant d’étre chanoine ou 
Grand-vicaire. J’ai pourvu M. Guilleux qui m’est devoué 
depuis 10 ans & qui, en cas d’accident, se seroit trouvé sans 
place & sans ressource. 

Il y un an vous étiez ici. . . . Vous savez si mon coeur 
paternel est toujours avec vous. 


+ JEAN. 


SEVENTY-FOURTH LETTER. 


Maxime de Bonneuil and the two young Sarragots are 
the guests of Archbishop Cheverus, writes the latter to 
Maxime’s father under date of September the twenty-sixth, 
1833. They have been with their hospitable host since the 
eighth of the month; M. Lacroix brought them to Bordeaux, 
and will take them back to Bazas in a few days. The 
Archbishop mentions that the Abbé Trélissac, whom cir- 
cumstances forced to accept the See of Montauban much 
against this will, is about to make a second trip to Paris, 
whence he will return in time to be consecrated, probably in 
November, and His Grace reasserts that he will go to Mon- 
tauban to instal the new bishop. The few remaining lines 
of the note are devoted exclusively to family and friendly 
topics—the movements of Louis Cheverus and his wife, 
M. de Bonneuil’s recent investment, etc. 


BorDEAUX, le 26 7 Fe 1833. 
MON CHER FILS: 
J’ai répondu le 4 de ce mois a vos cheres lettres du 29 Juin 
qui sont les dernieres que j’ai reques. Maxime & ses deux 
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jeunes amis sont chez moi depuis le 8. M. Lacroix les a 
amenés & ils doivent s’en retourner avec lui dans quelques 
jours. Ils sont en bonne santé & bons enfans. 

Rien de nouveau. Le cher Abbé Trélissac forcé caecee 
V’Evéché de Montauban va faire un second voyage a Paris. I 
reviendra ici se faire sacrer probablement dans le mois de 
Novembre & j’irai l’installer 42 Montauban. 

Louis & sa femme ont été aux Eaux des Pyrénées. : 

Il valoit sans doute mieux faire votre acquisition que de 
perdre ce qui vous étoit du, mais je regrette l’état de géne, & 
je tremble que vous ne vous excédiez de travail. Souvenez- 
vous, mon cher fils, que vous étes le thrésor qu’il faut conserver 
a votre famille. Elle sera riche tant qu’elle le possédera. 


+ JEAN. 


oLVEN LY-Pilf RH. LED LBR: 


At length the oft-mentioned and long anticipated conse- 
cration of the Abbé de Trélissac has a definite date set for 
its accomplishment. Archbishop Cheverus, who writes to 
M. de Bonneuil on November the twenty-ninth 1833, says, 
after a few preliminary lines, that on the next Sunday he 
will consecrate M. de Trélissac, and on Tuesday M. Double 
(?), Curé of Montauban and brother of the celebrated 
doctor, nominated for the bishopric of Tarbes. The Arch- 
bishop expects on the morrow and the following day the 
bishops of La Rochelle, of Perigueaux and of Angouléme, 
who will assist him in the ceremonies. When the function 
is ended, seven bishops will gather around the Archbishop’s 
table, and, it may be eight, for still another prelate is an- 
nounced. His Grace adds that he is at a loss to know what 
can be done to accommodate the crowds which will throng 
the cathedral on the forthcoming occasion. We shall learn 
from Dubourg directly how this problem was solved. Arch- 
bishop Cheverus goes on to say that several days after the 
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consecration he will go with M. de Trélissac to’ Montauban, 
and after that he and his friend will have to separate, at 
the thought of which his heart bleeds. 

In the succeeding paragraph the Archbishop remarks that 
M. de Bonneuil is right to close his eyes to the future and 
to place himself and his dear ones in the arms of divine Pro 
vidence. “ We are destined to live in a period of un- 
certainty and of danger,” he says, “ but God watches over 
and protects us, and no revolution can make us lose 
heaven.” 

The next paragraph repeats the information, that M. 
Gignoux replaces M. de Trélissac as Vicar General (Grand- 
Vicaire), which, as Secretary of the Archbishopric, he has 
been in reality for ten years past. The Abbé Guilleux is 
Canon, and will continue to reside with the Archbishop and 
to take care of his affairs, which he does with zeal, &c. 
Monseigneur Cheverus has chosen another ecclesiastic for 
Secretary of the Archbishopric, but he will not reside at the 
Archbishop’s house, he and M. Gignoux are going to live 
with M. Morel. Amédée continues to be chaplain at the 
college, which position pleases him and he does good there. 
He, M. Guilleux and an old priest are to be the only mem- 
bers of the Archbishop’s household. 

All the Archbishop’s family are well, says he in con- 
clusion; Louis, who resides with his father-in-law, visited 
his uncle a week ago and intends to come with his wife to 
the consecration ceremonies. 

Before transcribing the original of this letter, we shall 
gather a few excerpts to enlarge the scope of our informa- 
tion about one or two of its items. The Boston Republic, 
October 3, 1903, in an article on Cardinal Cheverus, thus 
speaks of the cathedral of his archiepiscopal see in France: * 


“ Cardinal Cheverus was pastor of the beautiful Cathedral 


* Page 6. 
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of St. André, in Bordeaux, which is one of the most noble 
(sic) structures in France, and is a legacy from the eleventh 
and thirteenth and fourteenth centuries.” 


Of the elevation of the Abbé Trélissac, of the consecra- 
tion ceremonies at Bordeaux, and the reception accorded 
Monseigneur Cheverus at Montauban after his seven years’ 
absence, the oft-quoted biographer of the Cardinal gives 
an extended account as follows: + 


Ryans Archbishop ‘Cheverus was called to endure a very 
severe loss. The See of Montauban was vacant; and a very 
strong desire was felt to appoint to that situation his worthy 
friend and grand-vicar, the Abbé de Trélissac, who had left all — 
at Montauban to follow him, and who was, at Bordeaux, the 
confidant of all his thoughts, the depositary of his sorrows, 
and whom he loved like another self. The Abbé refused tthe 
appointment in the most decided manner, and the Archbishop 
for some time indulged the hope of retaining him. But at 
length the importunities. were so earnest, and ithe motives for 
consenting so urgent and unanswerable, that his apprehensions 
were realized. M. de Trélissac bowed his head to the burden, 
which, in spite of himself, was imposed upon him, and the 
separation was decided upon. Still the Archbishop did not 
manifest all the regret he felt; he dissembled this own grief, 
that he might endeavour to console his worthy friend, who was 
himself greatly afflicted, and who bitterly deplored his promo- 
tion; less because it would remove him from a tranquil and 
pleasant life, and burden him, although aged and infinm, with 
the weighty cares of episcopcy, than because it would sever the 
dear and intimate ties that bound him to Archbishop Cheverus. 
On this trying occasion the Archbishop of Bordeaux appeared 
firm, and did not give way to his grief. He felt how much he 
lost; he made a great sacrifice; but he made it for Montau- 


+ J. Huen-Dubourg, Life of Cardinal Cheverus. Translated from the 
French by E. Stewart, Boston. James Munroe & Company, 1839. Page 
250 ef seq. 
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ban, for a diocese, the tender recollection of which he ever 
cherished in.the inmost recesses of his heart, and where he 
knew that blessings followed his name. There was no sacrifice 
that ‘he would not willingly have made for his dear people of 
Montauban. 

“His affection for the Abbé de Trélissac, as well as his 
attachment tto Montauban, made him wish to officiate himself 
at his consecration, and to give to this ceremony all possible 
pomp and majesty. In order to accommodate a greater num- 
ber of the faithful, he caused galleries to be erected along the 
walls in the interior of the cathedral; and, that they might 
have a better opportunity to see the whole, he had a platform 
raised in the centre of the nave, on which were placed two 
altars, where the new bishop was to be consecrated, and which 
was large enough to allow the ceremonies to be exhibited in all 
their magnificence. In short, desirous that nothing should be 
‘wanting to the splendour of the festival, the invited all his suf- 
fragan bishops to attend, and joyfully welcomed to the cele- 
bration the bishops of Tarbes and Saint-Flour,* who also 
wished to receive episcopal consecration from his hands; so 
that Bordeaux witnessed a great and magnificent spectacle, 
such as had not been seen there within the memory of man,— 
the consecration of three bishops, the meeting together of seven 
prelates, to say nothing of the great numbers of the clergy 
assembled from all parts of that and the neighbouring dioceses. 
On reaching the platform, where the ceremony ‘was to take 
place, Archbishop Cheverus, struck with the scene that his 
cathedral then presented, and the immense concourse which 
filled every part of it, could not restrain his feelings, and gave 
them utterance in a discourse ‘full of noble and elevated 
thoughts, in which he declared this to be the happiest day of 
his episcopal life, and interested all the spectators in the situa- 


* We are there told in a foot-note the names of these reverend gentle- 
men: “Monseigneur Double, Bishop of Tarbes, and Monseigneur Cada- 
len, Bishop of St. Flour, who died two years after.” In the original 
manuscript of Archbishop Cheverus’ correspondence it seemed that sev- 
eral letters were joined to the name Double, but they were almost 
illegible and may ‘have been distinct from it.—Tvr. 
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tion of his virtuous friend; ‘a victim who immolated his 
affections as well as his regrets to the glory of religion; and,’ 
he added, ‘if he appears to you this day decorated with the 
noble insignia of the Bishop’s office, consider that the more the 
victim is adorned, the greater is the sacrifice to which he is 
destined.’ After this discourse, the ceremony commenced im- 
mediately, and was performed with an imposing pomp and 
majesty, and with a pious solemnity which was most edifying ; 
and was witnessed by the numerous spectators with a silence 
which proved that the spirit of religion and faith predominated 
over the curiosity which had drawn them thither. The cere- 
mony being concluded, the Archbishop assembled at his table 
not only the seven prelates, but also all the principal authorities 
of the city, and a great many persons of distinction, whom he 
delighted, with his wonted liberality, to bring together as breth- 
ren on this great day, notwithstanding their well-known dif- 
ferences of opinion. The festival did not end with the day; 
the bishops were so happy in the society of their Metropolitan, 
he appeared to them so good and amiable, that they wished to 
remain several days. One of them, especially, Monseigneur de 
Lostanges, Bishop of Périgueux, could not contain his joy and 
happiness....... ‘Oh, my good father!’ he would say, 
“what pleasure it gives me to be with you! These are the 
happiest days of my life; I feel the full force of these words of 
the Holy Spirit, “ How good and how pleasant it is for breth- 
ren to dwell together in unity: Ecce quam bonum et quam 
jucundum habitare fratres in unum!” This was the first time 
that this worthy Bishop had seen Archbishop Cheverus, and 
he had formed no idea of such kindness and simplicity, such 
delicate attentions, such amiable cheerfulness, as he displayed; 
and he was particularly struck by his putting all his guests so 
perfectly at ease, for it was the wish and endeavour of the 
Archbishop, that each one should feel as much at home in the 
palace as in his own house. The happiness enjoyed by this 
venerable prelate was a real delight to the Archbishop; but, 
at the same time, gave rise to a reflection worthy of his excel- 
lent heart. ‘If this dear Bishop,’ said he, after his departure, 
“has been so feelingly alive to the happiness of finding a heart 
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which loves him tenderly, he cannot have been accustomed to 
that enjoyment. Would that I could sooner have conferred it 
upon him!’ ” 


So far Dubourg. We shall now let Bordeaux’s popular 
archbishop speak for himself. 


BorDEAvuX, le 21 9 *T@ 1822. 
MoN CHER FILS: , 9 33 


Je dois sacrer Dimanche le cher M. de Trélissac & mardi M. 
Double... (?) Curé de Montauban frere du célébre méde- 
cin & nommé a l’Evéché de Tarbes. J’attends demain & aprés 
demain les évéques de La Rochelle, de Périgueaux & d’An- 
gouléme qui m/assisteront dans ces cérémonies. Lorsqu’elles 
seront terminées, nous nous trouverons 7 évéques a ma table, 
& peut-étre 8, car on m’annonce encore un autre prélat. Je ne 
sais ce que nous ferons de la foule qui encombrera la Cathé- 
drale. Quelques jours aprés le Sacre, j’accompagnerai M. de 
Trélissac 4 Montauban, et puis il faudra nous quitter. 

Mon coeur saignera. ‘Mais j’ai éprouveé de plus cruelles sép- 
arations. 

Vous avez bien raison, mon bon ami, de fermer les yeux sur 
Vavenir & de vous reposer vous & les votres dans les bras de 
la bonne Providence. Nous sommes destinés a vivre dans des 
temps d’incertitude & de danger. Mais le Bon-Dieu veille sur 
nous, & nous protege. Aucune révolution ne nous fera perdre 
le Ciel. 

Cest M. Gignoux qui remplace M. de Trélissac comme 
Grand-vicaire. Il l’étoit de fait comme Sécrétaire de l’Arche- 
véché depuis 10 ans. L’Abbé Guilleux est chanoine. II con- 
tinue 4 demeurer avec moi, a prendre soin (& il le fait avec 
zéle) de mes affaires &c. J’ai choisi un autre ecclésiastique 
pour sécrétaire de l’Archevéché, mais il ne demeurera pas chez 
moi. Lui & M. Gignoux vont demeurer chez M. Morel. 
Amédée continue étre aumonier du collége. Cette fonction lui 
plait & il y fait du bien. Lui, M. Guilleux & un ancien prétre 
vont étre mes seuls commensaux. 
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Toute ma famille se porte bien. Louis demeure avec sa 
femme chez son beau-pere. Il étoit ici il y a huit jours & 
compte venir aux sacres avec sa femme qui est bonne & aimable. 

Tous vous font des complimens respectueux & moi, mon fils 
bien-aimé, je vous bénis. 


= JEAN. 


Apropos of this old priest mentioned as being a member 
of the Archbishop’s household, we shall again open the pages 
of Dubourg’s biography and read a few passages : * 

* Pp. 339-340. 


“At Bordeaux he did still more, he always had with him a 
sick or infirm priest, and sometimes even two; and, in order 
that they might continue to receive all the little attentions to 
which they had been accustomed, and that everything might go 
on in the way to which they were used, he at the same time, 
with a thoughtful benevolence well worthy of notice, took the 
person who had been in the habit of attending them, and would 
not allow any occupation to be assigned him that could inter- 
fere with this service. Genie 

“ . . . . fhe Cardinal regarded this respect for the 
aged, and these delicate endeavours to oblige them, as a sure 
indication of genuine virtue; and when he learned that any 
young priests, who were associated with one of the elders of 
the sanctuary, paid him all possible deference, and concealed 
from him, in a manner, the knowledge of his failing strength 
and faculties, . . . . . the wished for no further tokens 
of their excellence. ‘I know these priests,’ said he, ‘by this 
single trait; their virtue has the true stamp;’ and, from that 
time, he gave them his highest esteem, his entire confidence, 
which he gladly availed himself of every opportunity to mani- 
fest in the most striking manner.” 

(To be continued.) 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF MAN- 
AGERS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


DECEMBER Ics. 


THe Board of Managers of the American Catholic 
Historical Society takes pleasure in presenting the follow- 
ing report, hoping that the members of the Society will 
co-operate in the work of the Board in the future as 
freely as they have done in the past. 

The regular work of the Society has been faithfully and 
efficiently performed by the various Committees, com- 
prised of members of the Board and of the Society, co- 
operating. 

Such Committees as those on Westortcal Research, 
Publication, Hall, Library and Cabinet, for instance, 
have never-ceasing duties to perform, which duties must 
necessarily engage time, labor and the earnest thought 
of the various members of the Committees. 

Special Committees have also been constituted at times 
for special work, and these, as well as the regular Com- 
mittees, have made a high record for careful, intelligent 
and conscientious attention to the duties entailed by 
membership on such Committees. 

The Society, as is usual in all large bodies, has lost 
members during the year by death, resignation, and by 
being dropped from the rolls for non-payment of dues. 


On the other hand, it has also gained a number of new 
II! 
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members, who will, it is believed, prove valuable acquisi- 
tions to its ranks. Large as the membership is, com- 
paratively speaking, yet there is room for a very much 
greater one, and the individual members of the Society 
are urged to increased efforts to secure accessions to the 
present list of members—an accession of those who are 
interested, or who may become interested, in the objects 
and aims of the noble institution which is so truly what 
its name implies—the American Catholic Historical 
Society. 

During the year 1905 the Society sent two duly-ac- 
credited delegates to the Federation of Catholic Societies 
—namely, Walter George Smith, Esq., and Mr. Theodore 
A. Tack, the Society being a member of the Catholic 
Federation. 

The Society has also become a member of the “‘ Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Historical Societies,” an organiza- 
tion formed within the year for “‘the encouragement of 
Historical Research relating to the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania.” 

Though our American Catholic Historical Society is 
a national body, and this Pennsylvania Federation but a 
state organization, yet it was deemed wise to become 
one of its members, in the hope that benefit may accrue 
to our Society by researches into Pennsylvania History, 
and also for the more unselfish motive that the American 
Catholic Historical Society may possibly render assistance 
to other Societies in the search for historic truth. As 
yet the dues for membership in this Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion are trifling, a dollar being the fee required. Twenty 
Historic Societies already have signified their willingness 
to join it. The Board of our American Catholic Histori- 
cal Society elected Rev. Hugh T. Henry, Litt. D., and 
Dr. Lawrence L. Flick to represent the Society at a 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation called to meet 
in Harrisburg on January 4, 1906. 
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One Reception was given during the past year, that 
being to Mgr. Falconio on February 23, 1905. This 
Reception was attended by many of the members and a 
number of distinguished guests, His Grace, Archbishop 
Ryan, Most Rev. Archbishop Keane of Dubuque, Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Prendergast of Philadelphia, Rt. Rev. Mgr. 
O’Connell, Rector of the Catholic University, Rt. Rev. 
Mgr. James P. Turner, Chancellor of the Diocese, Dr. 
Charles G. Heberman, President of the United States 
Catholic Historical Society, and many Rev. Fathers from 
New York, New Jersey and Philadelphia being present. 


It is proposed to have several Lectures followed by 
the usual Receptions during the months of January, 
February and, possibly, March. The alterations that were 
being made in the Assembly Rooms of the Society pre- 
vented any lectures being given earlier in the season. 

A special Committee was appointed to have an appro- 
priate tablet prepared and placed in a suitable position 
in memory of several generous donors to the Society. 
This Committee performed the duties required in a 
highly satisfactory manner as the members can readily see 
when the tablet is finally put in place. 

The Recorps have been unusually interesting during 
the past year, many articles of great historical value hav- 
ing been published from time to time. And it is hoped 
that publication of similar articles will be continued, 
making the Recorps worthy of the Society. 

The following are the papers received during the year, 
all of which were published : 

Some notes on Catholic Bebliography. By James J. 
Waish, M.D... Ph D.7- LEED. 

Letter from Rev. F. de Grivel, S. J., to Rev. Jos. 
Tristam, S. J. 
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Monsignor Adrian J. Croquet. By Rev. J. Van der 
Heyden. 

Sketch of the Chevalier de La Luzerne. By James J. 
WalshhiMieD soPhs DE EAD: 

Old St. Peter’s Church Columbia, Pa. By F.X. Reuss. 

Cheverus tn France, (Continued.) By Miss Isabel M. 
O’ Reilly. 

Dr. J. V. Huntington and the Oxtord Movement in 
America. By James J. Walsh, M. D., Ph. D., LL. D. 

The Jesuits in American California. By Bryan J. 
Clinch. 


The Archives in Baltimore, through the persistent and 
earnest efforts of Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, are now being 
copied for the Society, and will when finished form a 
valuable addition to its historic documents. 

The Constitution and By-Laws of the Society were 
printed early in the year, and a copy mailed to every 
member. 

The Committee on Hall has had a season of specially 
active work as the alterations on the lower floor of our 
building testify. The removal of the major portion of 
the partition separating the two rooms, result in giving 
a much more suitable auditorium both for our lecturers 
and their audiences. 

The Financial Statement now presented shows our 
financial affairs to be in good condition. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR ENDING NOVEMBER 30, 1905. 


Receipts. 
Ducsitrompactivesmembersnm-acin.m culpa nen cm eae mtr nn aa $1835.15 
Dues tromsconimbutingsmemberseucs an ee ene 26.00 
Duesaromeliteunien Densmacnr-aon sine enim acta sere saree 100.00 
A.dvertisem entSaicmemcm sas -aiecihetnse eh aos ce gp ae ee 251.50 
Subscriptions tos RECORD Smise- ons te maetacn cohee canea tence aE eaten 216.00 
SaletoisREcoRDS ium memtemne tienen cnt: See SB 3S hs 42.61 
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Special subscriptions to Entertainment Fund . . 


Bequest of Miss Mary L. nee His O ane Serra Olek nab dak Phd de Sree 
Interest on deposit. .... Ess BB te ae ia LAs eh tee : 
Motalirecciptsm acme eno ee a ph cosh F 
Balance: Decembersttt00d\os evs Wes seh, 2 oe, Suites 
Expenses. 
Committee on Hall: 
Interest on $4,000 mortgage. ...... ST 7ZOLO0 
Taxesrand water renters o8+ shea Bele 77.00 
Og), Sas and repairs (0 «) <0) shes) sulin pe te 485.71 
Committee on Publication: 
Publishinoe RECORDS msm tcitel attseree sera malleus hears $2204.64 
Committee on Historical Research: 
MESA 6 5 660 ghee Boo 8b 6 Ae oe $121.68 
Copyinerresistersete unc -t yest soe wheel 137.17 
Salary of editor. .....-.. sareashe resented fe 50.00 
Committee on Library and Cabinet: 
Books one yeaa) oan os oe 9 a heneationte ite $71.65 
Secretary: 
Postage, stationery, printing, etc.....+... $216.62 
Salaryaotaclenicucmmmrcy soln STS ROE AO 480.00 
Premium on Treasurer’s bond .......... 10.00 
Assessment in Federation of Catholic Societies. . 26.50 
Annual dues in Federation of Historical Societies . I.00 
Special Funds: 
Lectures and entertainments. ..-......+ +. $143.09 
INSMENS? 0,0 3.6 288 Ob 6 9 oor lta oo + : 37.50 
Balance November 30, 1905. .....-.-+-+4-+.6-. 
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$5349 96 


$738.71 


1204.64 


308.85 


71.05 


734.12 


180.59 


$3238.56 
2111.40 


$5349.96 
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LIST OF EXCHANGES. 


Abbey Student, Atchison, Kansas. 
Agnetian Monthly, Mt. Washington, Md. 
American Antiquarian Society, Proceedings of the, Worcester, Mass. 
American Anti-Vivisection Society, The, Philadelphia, Pa. 
American Catholic Historical Researches, Philadelphia, Pa. 
American College Bulletin, Louvain, Belgium. 
American Ecclesiastical Review, Philadelphia, Pa. 
American Historical Magazine, Nashville, Tenn. 
American Historical Review, The, New York, N. Y. 
Annals of Iowa, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Annals of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart, The, Watertown, N. Y. 
Annals of the Perpetual Adoration, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annals of the Progagation of the Faith, Baltimore, Md. 
Annals of St. Joseph, West De Pere, Wis. 
Antiqvarisk Tidskrift for Sverige, Stockholm, Sweden. 
Anzeiger fiir Schweizerische Geschichte, Bern, Switzerland. 
Archivio Storico Italiano, Firenze, Italy. 
Armen Seelen Freund, Der, Mt. Angel, Ore. 
Association of Our Blessed Lady of Victory, Victorhill, N. Y. 
Ave Maria, The, Notre Dame, Ind. 
Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia, Madrid, Spain. 
Bulletin of the Arch-Confraternity of the Holy Agony, Emmitsburg, Md. 
California Volksfreund, San Francisco, Cal. 
Catholic Abstainer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Catholic Citizen, Chelsea, Mass. 
Catholic Citizen, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Catholic Columbian, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Catholic Deaf Mute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Catholic Journal of the New South, Memphis, Tenn. 
Catholic Mirror, Baltimore, Md. 
Catholic News, The, New York, N. Y. 
Catholic Register, Toronta, Canada. 
Catholic Sentinel, Portland, Ore. 
Catholic Standard and Times, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Catholic Sun, The, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Catholic Telegraph, The, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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tholic Tidings, Los Angeles, Cal. 
tholic Truth Society Publications, Philadelphia, Pa. 
vatholic Universe, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Catholic University Bulletin, The, Washington, D. C. 
Catholic World, New York, N. Y. 
Champlain Educator, The, New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Historical Society Publications, Chicago, Ill. 
Church Music, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Columbia, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Columbiad, University Park, Ore. 
Connecticut Historical Society, Publications of the, Hartford, Conn. 
Deaf Mute’s Friend, The, St. Francis, Wis. 
Dial, The, St. Mary’s, Kansas. 
Dominicana, San Francisco, Cal. 
Donahoe’s, Boston, Mass. 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 
Essex Institute Historical Collections, Salem, Mass. 
‘eur de Lis, The, St. Louis, Mo. 
rdham Monthly, Fordham, N. Y. 
se Library of Philadelphia Publications, Philadelphia, Pa. 
xeman’s Journal, New York, N. Y. 
mealogical Quarterly Magazine, The, Boston, Mass. 
orgetown College Journal, Washington, D. C. 
obe, The, Philadelphia, Pa. 
iod Counsel Magazine, The, Villanova, Pa. 
irtford Seminary Record, Hartford, Conn. 
yme Journal and News, Yonkers, N. Y. 
dex, Niagara, N. Y. 
..ter-Mountain Catholic, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Iowa Journal of History and Politics, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Johns Hopkins University Studies, Baltimore, Md. 
Josephite, The, Montgomery, Ala. 
Katholischer Jugendfreund, Evanston, Ill. 
Katholisches Sonntagsblatt, Chicago, Ill. 
“ogl. Vitterhets Historie, Manadsblad, Stockholm, Sweden. 
ancaster County Historical Society Publications, Lancaster, Pa. 
urel, The, Allegany, N. Y. 
ader, The, New York, N. Y. 
wnhattan Monthly, The, New York, 'N. Y. 
uquette College Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
sssenger, The, New York, N. Y. 
'ttheilungen des Instituts fiir Oesterrichische Geschichtsforschung, 
{nnsbruck, Tyrol, Austria. 
onitor, The, San Francisco, Cal. 
t. Angel Magazine, Mt. Angel, Ore. 
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Mt. St. Joseph’s Collegian, Baltimore, Md. 

New Century, The, Washington, D. C. 

New England Catholic Historical Society Publications, Boston, Mass. 
New Hampshire Historical Society Proceedings, Concord, N. H. 
New Haven Colony Historical Society Proceedings, New Haven, Conn. 
New York Genealogical and Biographical Record, The, New York, N. Y. 
Notre Dame Scholastic, The, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Nouvelle-France, La, Quebec, Canada. 

Ohio Waisenfreund, Columbus, Ohio. 

** Old Northwest’’ Genealogical Quarterly, The, Columbus, Ohio. 
Ontario Historical Society Publications, Ontario, Canada. 

Our Young People, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Paradiesesfruchte, St. Meinrad, Ind. 

Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pennsylvania Society of New York, New York, N. Y. 

Pilar Semanario Catolico, Zaragoza, Spain. 

Portugal em Africa, Lisboa, Portugal. 

Providence Visitor, Providence, R. I. 

Record, The, Louisville, Ky. 

Revista Catolica, Las Vegas, N. M. 

Sacred Heart Review, Boston, Mass. 

Sacred Heart Collegian, Watertown, Mass. 

St. Anthony’s Messenger, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

St. Franziskus Bote, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

St. Ignatius’ Collegian, The, Chicago, Ill. 

St. John’s Quarterly, The, Syracuse, N. Y. 

St. Joseph’s Collegian, The, Rensselaer, Ind. 

St. Mary’s Chimes, Notre Dame, Ind. 

St. Vincent College Journal, Beatty, Pa. 

Salve Regina, New Orleans, La. 

Sendbote, Der, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Solanian, The, Quincy, Ill. 

South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine, Charleston, S. C. 
Southern Messenger, San Antonio, Texas. 

Tablet, The, Baltimore, Md. 

Texas State Historical Association Quarterly, Austin, Texas. 

Truth, Raleigh, N. C. 

United States Catholic Historical Society Publications, New York. 
University of California Publications, Berkeley, Cal. 

University of Pennsylvania Publications, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Viatorian, The, Bourbonnais, III. 

White Cross Magazine, The, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wyoming Historical and Geological Society, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


HISTORICAL PICTURE GALLERY. 


RT. REV. MONSIGNOR AUGUSTIN RAVOUX. 


Born in France, January 11, 1815. Ordained January 5, 1840. 
Died at St. Paul, Minn., January 17, 1906. 
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HISTORICAL PICTURE GALLERY. 


REV. PETER J. BLENKINSOR, S.J. 


Born in Ireland, April 19, 1818. Entered the Society of Jesus, August 15, 1834. 
Ordained July 22, 1846. Died in Philadelphia, November 5, 1806. 


HISTORICAL PICTURE GALLERY. 


S} 


EDWARD DAMPHOUX, S 


REV 


Died August 7, 1860. 


Ordained 


Born 
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HISTORICAL PICTURE GALLERY. 


REV. AUGUSTIN J. BALLY, S. J. 


Born in Belgium, March 8, 1806. Entered the Society of Jesus, December 2, 1830. 
Ordained 1837. Died January 30, 1882. 
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Bell Phone—Market 4233. 
Keystone Phone—Keystone 5338A. 


PR eos OOK EY. 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR, 
FOURTH STREET BELOW GREEN. 


Exclusive service, which is made possible by supe- 
rior equipment and trained assistants. 


Immediate and skilled attention to any part of the 
city or suburbs. 


No connection with any other establishment. 


F. McMANUS, Jr., & CO., 


Printers, 


No. 21 North Sixth Street, - Philadelphia. 


Columbia Business College, 


Bernard T. Toran. A.fl., Ph.D., President. 
' A Catholic Man, Graduate of Three Catholic Colleges. 


A modern and progressive Business College. 
Conducted along modern and up-to-date lines. 
Day and Evening Sessions. 

Send for Catalogue. 


Perry Building, Chestnut and Sixteenth Streets 
Both Phones. ; 


CHURCH WORK A SPECIALTY, 


Sehomasulkellyy cad 


and Builder. 
Loyde Building, Penn Ave. and Sheridan St., Pittsburg. 


By purchasing from Advertisers in the Records. 
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The Continental Title and Trust Company, 


Stephen Girard Building, 
Twelfth, above Chestnut. 


CAPITAL, - - : : $1,000,000.00. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian and Surety. 

Pays Interest on Deposit: Subject to check, 2 per cent.; ten days’ 
notice, 3 per cent. 

Loans money on mortgage and on collateral. 


T. M. DALY, President. 
OHN McGLINN, CHAS. T. QUINN, Vice-Presidents. 
ONSEN 1D, SIRIBILIL NT. Secretary and Treasurer. 
JOHN R. UMSTED, Title and Trust Officer. 


The Messenger. 


HIGH-CLASS illustrated magazine, embracing everything in literature, history, 
A and art that can be of interest to Catholics. Its stories, sketches of men and 
places, editorials on current topics and book reviews are well worth the subscrip- 

tion price. A special feature is a complete chronicle of all events of importance in the 


Catholic world. 
Issued Monthly, 112 Pages. 
Subscription, $2.00 a Year. Foreign Subscription, $2.50 a Teast 


The Messenger, 


27-29 West 16th Street, New York 


Send for sample copy. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 
PETER F. CUNNINGHAM & SON, Publishers, 


and 


Catholic Booksellers, Importers of Catholic Books and Catholic Goods 
No. 825 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


PICTURE FRAMING NEATLY DONE. 


LARGE assortment of the choicest novelties in foreign and domestic 
Woolens for Spring arrived, besides the finest line of black and dark 
Oxford Worsteds;Vicunas, Thibets, Cheviots and Serges, also Drap D’Etes 
and other light Cassock materials for the Reverend Clergy at reasonable 
figures. 
OSTHOFF BROS., Tailors, 
2205 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia. 


WILSON, HARRIS & RICHARDS, 


(Succéssors to Wilson Brothers & Co.) 
Architects and Consulting Engineers, 
1030 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Architects, St. Francis de Sales Industrial School. 
Protectory for Boys, near Valley Forge, Pa 
New Academy Building for the Sisters of St. Joseph, Chestnut Hill. 


By purchasing from Advertisers in the Records. 
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SEVENTEENTH AND STILES STREETS. 


Under the Direction of the Jesutt Fathers. 


Classical and Scientific Courses of Studies. Military Drill and Uniform: 
(Rev.) CORNELIUS GILLESPIE, 8.J., President. 


St. Joseph’s Home for Homeless Boys. 


An Association to provide for their Christian training, and to educate 
them to habits of industry and self-support. 

Anyone subscribing 25 cents a year becomes a member, and will re- 
ceive a card of membership and a copy of our paper, ‘‘St. Joseph’s 
Messenger.”’ 

There are great spiritual benefits to be gained from membership. 


Address, Rev. L. E. FARRELL, C.S.Sp., Director, 
PaO). box 120A. 727 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


or" NOTRE DAME 


West Rittenhouse Square, Nineteenth St. below 
PHILADELPHIA, Walnut. 


HIS well-known establishment, intended both for Boarders and Day 

Ap Scholars, possesses every attraction, being located in the most 

delightful section of the city—opposite West Rittenhouse Square. 

The Curriculum of Studies is thorough, embracing all the branches 

requisite for a solid and refined education, and offering two Courses, the 

General and the College Preparatory. A partial Course may be taken 
by young ladies unable to follow the regular classes. 


For further particulars apply to the Sister Superior at the Academy. 


RECORDS 
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American Catholic Historical Society. 
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713 AND 715 SPRUCE STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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RECORDS 


OF THE 


American Catholic Historical Society. 


The Committee on Library of the American Catholic His- 
torical Society announces for sale the following works: 
A Set of the Catholic Record, 1871-1878, unbound, published by 
Hardy & Mahony. 
A Set of the Catholic World, unbound, Vol. I to Vol. LVII. 
A Set of the American Catholic Quarterly Review, Vol. I to Vol. 
X XI, unbound. 
Odd Numbers of the Dublin Review and Brownson’s Review. 


The price of each set will be given on application to the 


American Catholic Historical Society, 
715 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 
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By purchasing from Advertisers in the Records. 
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RECORDS. 
American Catholic Historical Society. 
FOR SALE BY THE SOCIETY. 
713 and 715 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


The entire set of sixteen volumes for $34.00. 


VOL. I. 1884-1886. 
PRICE, $5.00 
CONTENTS. 

Importance of Catholic Historical Studies, V. Rev. Dr. T. C. Middle. 
ton. Origin of Historical Societies, Mons. Robert Seton, D.D. The 
Sisters of Jesus and Mary, Francis X. Reuss. William Penn, the friend 
of Catholics, Martin I. J. Griffin. French Refugee Trappists in the 
United States, Dr. Lawrence F. Flick. Catholicity in the Three Lower 
Counties, Charles H. A. Esling. Catholicity in the Public Institutions 
of Boston, Rev. James J. Bric, S.J. The Pioneer French in the Valley 
of the Ohio, Rev. A. A. Lambing, A.M. Memoir of V. Rev. Michael 
Hurley, D.D., O.S.A., Thompson Westcott. The Ursuline Nuns in 
America (The Prize Essay). Register of Baptisms of St. Joseph’s Church, 
Phila., 1758-1775. Various Registers of St. Augustine’s Church, Phila- 
delphia. Extracts from Register of St. Peter’s Church, Wilmington, 
Del. Extracts from Register of Peter’s Church, Baltimore, Md. Extracts 
from Register of St. Patrick’s Church, Baltimore, Md. 


VOL. II. 1886-1888. 
PRICE, $2.00. 
CONTENTS. 


Sketch of the Ahenaquis Mission. Rev. James J. Bric, S.J. The 
Early Registers of the Catholic Church in Pennsylvania, Philip S. P. 
Conner. Rey. Louis Barth, Rev. Jules C. Foin. The Centenary of the 
Adoption of the Constitution of the United States, Rev. Ignatius J. 
Horstmann, D. D. (Address). Our Nation’s Glory, Poem by Miss Eleanor 
C. Donnelly. Thomas Fitzsimons, Pennsylvania's Catholic Signer of 
the Constitution, Martin I. J. Griffin. Catholic Choirs and Choir Music 
in Philadelphia, Michael H. Cross. Catholicity in Southeastern (Lee 
County), Iowa, Rev. John F. Kempker. Sketches of Catholicity in 
Texas. V. Rev. C. Jaillet, V.G. Father Louis della Vagna, H. F. 
McIntosh. The Origin of the Flathead Mission, Major Edmond Mallet, 
LL.B. History of the Church of Our Lady of Perpetual Succor, 
Boston, Rev. Charles W- Currier, C.SS.R. List of Baptisms of St. 
eerie Church, Philadelphia, 1776-1781. Father Fatmer’s Marriage 

egister, 1758-1786. Father Schneider’s Goshenhoppen Registers, 
1741-1764. ; 


VOL. III. 1888-1891. 
PRICE, $2.00. 
CONTENTS. 
Public Meeting in the Academy of Music (reported by J. I. Gilbert). 


By purchasing from Advertisers in the Records, 
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Rev. Dr. Ignatius F. Horstmann (Address). His Eminence Cardinal Gib- 
bons (Address). His Grace, Archbishop Ryan (Address). Hon. John 
Lee Carroll (Address). Henry F. Brownson (Address). The American 
Catholic Historical Society and Catholic Reference Library, Lawrence 
F. Flick, M.D. The Flathead Indians, thelateRt. Rev. James O’Connor, 
D.D., Bishop of Omaha. The Pioneer of Religion and the First Church . 
and Cathedral in Omaha and Nebraska, Rev. T. J. Fitzmorris. Bishop 
James O’Connor in Omaha, Rev. P. F. McCarthy. Historical Sketch 
of Early Catholicity and the First Church in Cleveland, Ohio.Rev. G. 
F. Houck. Sportsman’s Hall, Rev. Vincent Huber, O.S.B. Bio- 
graphical Sketch of Rt. Rev. Arch-Abbot Wimmer, O.S.B., D. Dy, 
Patriarch of the American Cassineese Benedictines, Sebastian J. Wim- 
mer, M.D. George Meade, a Patriot of the Revolutionary Era, Captain 
R. W. Meade. Thomas Lloyd, Reporter of the First House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, Martin I. J. Griffin. The Ride of the 
Royal Wraith, Charles H. A. Esling. Some facts supplementary to the 
Article ‘Catholic Choir Music in Philadelphia,’’ V. Rev. Thos. C. Mid: 
dleton, D. D., O.S.A. St. Mary’s Graveyard, Fourth and Spruce Streets, 
Philadelphia. Records and Extracts from Inscriptions on Tombstones 
(Prepared) John J. Maitland. Goshenhoppen. Registers, 1765-1785. 
V. Rev. Thos. C. Middleton, D. D.,O.S.A. Paschal Confessions, Com- 
munions and Confirmations at Loretto, Cambria County, Pa,, 1810-1813, 
(Copied for the Society by Sister Antonia, of St. Xavier's). 


VOL. LV -1893. 
PRICE, $2.00. 
CONTENTS. 


The Gallitzin Memorandum Book, V. Rev. Thos. C. Middleton, D. D., 
O.S.A. Baptisms at St. Joseph’s Church, Philadelphia (Third Series). 
History of the Church at Niagara, Canada, Rev. P.J. Harold. St. Peter’s 
Church, Columbia, Penna., Francis X. Reuss. Marriages and Baptisms 
at St. Joseph’s Church, Philadelphia (Fourth Series). Early History of 
Allegheny County, Penna., Rev. A. A. Lambing, LL.D. A list of Cath- 
olic Periodicals in the United States, V. Rev. Thos. C. Middleton, D. D., 
O.S.A. Minute Book of St. Mary’s Church, Philadelphia, Edited by 
Lawrence F. Flick, M.D. General Index, Additions and Corrections. 
Annual report of the President, which includes a History of the Society 
from its conception up to the present time. By-Laws of the Society. 
Neciology. 


WOVE, W  TSevu 


Sold only in full set. 
CONTENTS. 

Annual Address of the President, Lawrence F. Flick, M.D. V. Rev. 
Patrick Reilly, V. G., Delaware, Prof. Edward Roth. Interments in 
St. Mary’s Burying Ground, Philadelphia, 1788-1800, V. Rev. Thos. C. 
Middleton, D.D., O.S.A. Certain Churches in the West, Edward J. 
Nolan, M.D. Brief Sketch of the life of Eusebio Guiteras, Laura 
Guiteras. Rudo Ensayo, Translated by Eusebio Guiteras. Rudo Ensayo, 
Preface by Lawrence F. Flick, M. D. Biographical Sketch of Hon. Jas. 
Campbell, by John M. Campbell. The Catholic Church at Lancaster, 
Pa., S M. Sener. Pew Registers of St. Mary’s Church, Philadelphia, 
1789-1791, V. Rev. Thos. C, Middleton, D.D., 0.S.A. The Papago Indians 
and their Church, Lawrence F. Flick, M. D. Philadelphia’s First Nun, 
Sara Trainer Smith. Index to American Historical Society’s Records, 
Vol. V. 
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VOL. VI. 1895. 
PRICE, $2.00. 
CONTENTS. 


The Acadians in Philadelphia, by Eleanor C. Donnelly. The Annua) 
Address of the President by Dr. Lawrence F. Flick. Report of the 
Executive Board. Diurnal of the Right Rev. John JEngland, D.D. 
Book Reviews. John and Elizabeth Tatham, by Very Rev. T. C. Mid- 
dleton, D.D., O.S.A. Planting of the Faith in America, by Rev. E. L 
Devitt, S.J. Commodore Barry (Poem), by Margaret M. Halvey. Diur 
nal of Right Rev. John England, D. D. (continued). Judge Wm. Gaston, 
by J. Fairfax McLaughlin, LL.D. German Roman Catholic Central 
Society of the United States, by Alfred Steckel. History of St. Patrick’s 
Church, Carlisle, Pa., by Rev. H. G. Ganss. Gallitzin’s Guest (poem) by 
Eleanor C. Donnelly. History of St. Patrick’s Church, Carlisle, Pa. 
(continued), by Rev. H. G. Ganss. A Philadelphia Subscription List of 
about 1795. Historical notes of St. Ann’s Church and Mission, Philadel- 

hia (1845-1895), by Martin I. J. Griffin. Some Forgotten Records of 
bade: Demetrius Gallitzin, by Rev. Herman J. Heuser. Some Remi- 
niscences connected with St. Mary’s Churchyard, Philadelphia, Pa., by 
Joseph Willcox. 


VOL. VII. 1896. 
PRICE, $2.00. 
CONTENTS. 


An Old-time Pioneer of Lansingburg, N. Y., by V. Rev. Thomas C. 
Middleton, D.D.,O.S. A. Biography of Rev. Patrick Kenny, by Joseph 
Willcox. The Catholic Church in Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, by Marion 
J. Brunowe. Extracts from the Diary of Rev. Patrick Kenny. The 
First Catholic Fourth of July, by Eleanor C. Donnelly. The First 
Vicariate of America, by Rev. Herman J. Heuser. The History of Come 
modore John Barry, by Martin I. J. Griffin. The Catholic Church in 
Wisconsin, by Alfred Steckel. The History of Commodore John Barry 
(continued). Papers Relating to the Church in America, Introductory by 
Rev. H. T. Henry. Papers relating to the Church in America, collected 
by the Archivist of the Society. The Catholic Mission at Concord, 
Delaware County, Pa., by’ Joseph Willcox. Sketch of Mary Brackett 
Willcox of Ivy Mills, Pa., by Sara Trainer Smith. Papers relating to 
the Church in America, Collected by the Archivist of the Society. 
Diurnal of Rt. Rev. John England, D. D., First Bishop of Charleston, 
S. C., from 1820 to 1823. 


VOL. VIII. 1897. 
PRICE, $2.00. 
CONTENTS. 

Annual Address of the President, Lawrence F. Flick, M. D. Report 
of the Executive Board. The Catholic Church in Wisconsin, by Alfred 
Steckel. The Willcox Paper Mill (Ivy Mills), 1729-1866, by Joseph 
Willcox. The History of Commodore John Barry, A. D. 1745-1803, (con- 
tinued,) by Martin I. J. Griffin, edited by Francis T. Furey, A.M. Papers 
relating to the Catholic Church in America, (Third, Fourth and Fifth 
Series). List of Members of the American Catholic Historical Society. 
Goshenhoppen Registers of Baptisms, Marriages, Confirmations, Deaths, 
etc.¢ (Third Series), 1787-1800, by Rev. Thomas C. Middleton, D.D., 
O0.S.A. Some Recollections of Rev. Patrick Rafferty, 1791-1821-1863, 
by Francis X. Reuss. Notes on Satterlee Military Hospital, West Phila. 
delphia, Pa., 1862-1865, edited by Sara Trainer Smith. 
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VOLS EX 1868: 


} CONTENTS. 

Papers Relating to the Church in America (sixth series). A Sketch 
of the-Life of the Rey. Joseph Ignatius Balfe, D. D., by F. X. Reuss. 
Extracts from the Diary of the Rev. Patrick Kenny, from 1816 to 1819, 
by Martin I. J. Griffin. Further selections from the diary of the same 
missionary from 1826 to 1828, by Joseph Willcox. Biographical Sketch 
of the Rev. Peter Henry Lemke, O. S. B., 1795-1882, Lawrence F. Flick, 
M. D. The Launch of the Frigate United States (the first ship of the 
American navy), poem, by Miss Eleanor C. Donnelly. ‘The Sir John 
James Fund, M. I. J. Griffin. Catholic Chronicles of Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, by F. X. Reuss. A Memoir of Prof. Samuel Steman 
Haldeman, LL. D., by Horace L. Haldeman. Appendix—The Professor 
as a Catholic, by F. X. Reuss. A Sketch of Catholicity in the City of 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, by Rev. A. A. Lambing. Outlines of History— 
St. Charles Church, Grand Coteau, Louisiana, by Rev. C. M. Widman, 
S. J. Selections from the Correspondence of the Deceased Mathew 
Carey, with preface by Lawrence F. Flick, M. D. America in the Con- 
sistorial Congregation’s “Acta” (from the Vatican), with Preface by 
by Rev. H. T. Henry, Litt. D. Some Notes on the Life of the Very 
Rey. Charles Ignatius Hamilton Carter, V. C., 1805-1870, by F. X. Reuss. 
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THE JESUITS IN AMERICAN CALIFORNIA. 
BY BRYAN J. CLINCH. 


(Continued from page 66.) 


SKETCH OF THE MISSIONARIES: THE ADMINISTRATOR 
WELCOMES THEM. 


Father Michael Accolti, the senior of the two pioneer 
Jesuits, was a Neapolitan, born of a noble family at Bari, 
in 1807. He was about forty-two years of age at his 
arrival in California, and united a powerful bodily frame 
to remarkable intellectual powers. His composure was 
beyond ruffling by any incident, and his cheerful doxhomze 
won friends in every class with which he was brought in 
contact. At his arrival inSan José, an Italian doctor, who 
had been a member of the Carbonari society, provided 
for the board of the two Jesuits after meeting Father 
Accolti. His magnificent voice was a special gift and 
drew admiration whenever raised in singing Mass or 
vespers.. Father Accolti had been a priest, and even a 
domestic prelate of Gregory the Sixteenth, before he 
joined the Order of St. Ignatius at the age of twenty-five. 
He afterwards volunteered for the Indian missions of the 
Far West on the visit of Father De Smet to Europe after 
beginning the first Flathead mission. 

Father John Nobili was younger than his colleague 
but had been somewhat longer in the Society. A Roman 


by birth, he had been drawn to offer himself for the 
125 
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American Indian missions by Bishop Rosati’s letter of 
1839 which was read in the refectory of the Roman Col- 
lege while he was yet only a student. He came to 
America early in the forties, and had been four years 
among the savages when he was directed to proceed to 
California. Father Goetz, a Belgian missionary, was sent 
after the two Italians by Father Joset within a few 
weeks, and reached San Francisco early in 1850. 

Father Accolti promptly addressed notice of his arrival 
to the administrator. The answer of the latter, pre- 
served in St. Ignatius’ College, shows clearly the writer’s 
sentiments towards the Jesuits and the work which he 
considered it best for them to undertake. It is dated at 
Santa Barbara, March 5, 1850. 


“With unspeakable satisfaction I have received your most 
welcome letter. I give infinite thanks to God for the favor he 
has conferred in the so opportune arrival of your Reverence 
and worthy colleague to aid me by your holy ministrations in 
correcting the morals of my flock, the education of youth and 
the preservation of Catholic worship through this vast dio- 
COSC. sai te 

“T have already, through Father Brouillet, expressed my 
earnest desire that two colleges of the Society of Jesus 
should be established here, one in the north, where you are, 
and another in the south. Your Reverence is well aware of 
this, so I cannot understand why in your most welcome letter 
you ask to know, in explicit terms, my will regarding the estab- 
lishment of the Society of Jesus here. I desire and have de- 
sired it earnestly, and as soon as you assure me you have col- 
lected from the people of the diocese enough funds for founding 
the first college, and that you have permission from your 
Superiors to found it, I am ready to send the corresponding 
permission of the diocesan authority in the prescribed form. 
I know what I have said is enough, certain, as you are, of the 
sincere good will with which I shall not only approve but co- 
operate towards it, as far as my poverty will permit. 
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“On the first of last month I sent you the needed faculties 
for the whole diocese, and in every language you are acquainted 
with, to preach, hear confessions of both sexes, and use the 
other powers you have seen already, in due accord, of course, 
with the parish priests proper and with their assent. 

“Some newcomers who despise the priests of the country 
have desired to build a church for themselves and have it 
served by priests of their own language. Though based on 
some specious reasons, these proposals look to some of the 
parish priests as savoring of schism. As I hate divisions of 
any kind and most earnestly wish all to acknowledge, respect, 
and honor, the Pastor lawfully placed over the place in which 
they dwell, I would desire to have priests familiar with all the 
tongues spoken here. As I cannot, I pray and entreat your 
Reverences, whenever you say Mass, preach, hear confessions, 
&c., to do so in the parish churches only, with announcement 
of the language in which sermons will be preached, and so all, 
without distinction of tongues, will grow accustomed to recog- 
. nize one only Church, and one only Pastor, as they are in duty 
bound to do. 

“Wherefore to avoid any jealousy on the part of the priest 
to whom San José is confided, I beg you not to exercise the 
ministry except in the church of that place. To bring perfect 
union of the faithful without distinction of tongue or nation- 
ality, and to preserve peace, harmony, and good will with the 
parish priest, I pray you most affectionately to forego the con- 
venience you would have in building a church of your own. 
Let us wait a more suitable time, when you can build your col- 
lege with its church, and then these California populations 
will not think it strange, for they will have learned by practice 
that all the faithful, without distinction of tongue, have but 
one pastor, and that special oratories do not any way prejudice 
parochial rights. 

“T should take it as a great favor if your Reverences would 
ask of your Father General two good priests to come to Los 
Angeles, where the foundation of a college is of great im- 
portance. ... 
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“Kindly present my regards to Father Nobili, and be as-. 
sured that you have at your service the affection of your sin- 


cere servant. 
“Fray Jost Maria DE JESUS GONZALEZ.” 


The positions taken by the Spanish Franciscan Admin- 
istrator on the rights of the parochial clergy, the use of 
different languages in the churches, and the importance 
of the higher education for Catholics in California, as 
clearly shown in his letter, are well worth noting. 
Father Langlois’ list of the clergy in Northern California 
at the time indicates the problems to be solved. They 
were two Mexican Franciscans, Fathers Anzar and Real, 
four Mexican secular priests, two of them of Indian race, 
and two French priests, in addition to the two Italian 
Jesuits. A Dominican, Father Anderson, came some- 
what later, and was named pastor of Sacramento on 
Sept. 17, 1850. He lost his life in the cholera epidemic 
there the next year. None of the Mexican priests spoke 
English, so the language difficulty was a serious one in 
the mixed new population, which was predominantly of 
English speech. It is significant to find Father Nobili 
appointed assistant to the parish: priest of San José 
pueblo, especially for the English-speaking population, 
on May 13, 1850. 

The joint answer of Fathers Accolti and Nobili to the 
letter of Father Gonzalez was written in fluent Latin and 
is preserved at Santa Barbara Mission. Some extracts 
will show the dispositions with which the writers under- 
took their work. Its date was April 9, 1850. 


“Words cannot express with what joy we received the letter 
of your Reverence, nor the gratitude with which we read it. 
Your Reverence has testified freely, not only your good will to 
us, but the affection with which you embrace our whole Society, 
which now, after so long a space, again sets foot on this soil 
entrusted to your care. 
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“What gives us most satisfaction is that your wishes, spon- 
taneously uttered, are the same as our own. You urge us to 
build a college, though our letter of Jan. 28 asking such a per- 
mission had not yet reached you. . . . Nothing remains for us 
now but the approbation of our Father General, which we have 
little doubt in promising ourselves. 

“Your Reverence urges also the foundation of a second 
college in Los Angeles. We would venture to observe that 
once our Society shall have taken root in California, it will be 
easy for it to spread branches. ‘When we shall have one col- 
lege established it will be easy to start another. Thus every- 
thing will be more solid than if we keep many projects at once 
before our eyes... . 

“As to the oratory we wished to build in San José, we fully 
acquiesce in the reasons [against it] given by Your Reverence. 
It has ever been the custom of our Society, where possible with- 
out injury to the’ substance of its institute, to bow not only to 
the commands, but to the least indicated wish of the rulers of 
the Church. To no parish priest would it willingly give just 
cause of complaint, no right would it, with knowledge, tres- 
pass O10) 5354. 

“ Your Reverence’s least Servants in Christ, 
“ Micmaer AccoLtt, He 
iy Sa 
Joun Nobili. } 


A NEW BISHOP FOR CALIFORNIA AND HIS SENTIMENTS 
TOWARDS THE JESUITS. 

Father Accolti, without his knowledge, had been ap- 
pointed Superior of the Oregon Mission, and received 
notice of it about the time of writing this letter. A 
bishop for the diocese of California, to relieve Father 
Gonzalez of his charge, was selected by Pius IX a few 
weeks later. The earliest record of the last is a letter of 
the new bishop to Father Anderson, of date August 24, 
1850, but which did not reach its destination before the 
writer himself. It is preserved at Santa Clara, and is very 
characteristic. 
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“Rev. AND Dear FATHER ANDERSON: 

“ Things have so turned out that I have been obliged to wear 
the heavy mitre put off by Father Montgomery. The Pope 
told me that God would help me. I trust He will. I had to 
be consecrated on the 30 June last. Some slight sickness and 
some business made me stay in Rome a little longer than I 
expected. I also stayed a little while in Lyons to obtain some 
assistance for our mission in California. Now that the good 
Providence of God has given me the means of going to my 
mission and enabling others to go, I am ready to leave for 
New York and Monterey after making some arrangements in 
Dublin by which I shall get, now or afterwards, some good 
missionaries. ... 

“The good people of Paris are giving me several chalices, 
ciboriums, &c. I could obtain much here if I could spare time, 
but I wish to hasten to California, as such is the will of Rome. 

“Your Brother and Obedient Servant, 
“+ Jos. S, ALEMANY, O. P., 
“Bishop of Monterey, Cal.” 


The last entry in the journal of Father Langlois tells 
the manner of Bishop Alemany’s coming to his diocese. 
It runs: 


“Dec. 6, 1850, at 11 o’clock at night, the steamer Columbus 
brought us the Rev. Joseph Alemany, Bishop of Monterey and 
California, with the Rev. Sodoc Vilarasa O. P.”. 


The writer knew so little of the appointment that he 
omitted the second christian name of his new bishop. 
His arrival was: all unheralded, and its unostentatious 
character was typical of the man and his work for the 
thirty-three years during which he ruled as bishop and 
archbishop. 

The strong individuality of Bishop Alemany was so sin- 
gular in many of its traits that it seems to call for some 
notice here. From his letter to Father Anderson it ap- 
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pears that an American bishop had been at first thought 
the most suited to the new conditions of California, and 
it was only on the refusal of Father Montgomery to ac- 
cept the charge that it was laid on the humble Spanish 
friar. Father Alemany was a Dominican and a native of 
Catalonia like the last Prefect of the San Fernando Fran- 
ciscans. When the Dominican Order was suppressed 
temporarily in Spain by the ministers of Queen Christina, 
Father Alemany was sent to America and passed some 
years there. His familiarity with English, as well as with 
Italian, French and Spanish, helped to recommend him 
to Pius IX as the most suitable bishop for the diocese of 
mingled nationalities, and the event fully justified the 
wisdom of the choice to every one except the bishop 
himself. Though small in stature, and plain to a marked 
degree in appearance and dress, Bishop Alemany was 
indefatigable as a worker, though most ascetic in his own 
life, and of a composure of temper that nothing seemed 
to disturb. In adherence to principle he was absolutely 
inflexible, but personal motives seemed to find no place 
in his springs of action. As bishop he considered him- 
self the representative of the parochial clergy and guar- 
dian of their rights and privileges, although bound by 
strong affection to the Order which he had chosen for 
himself. The favor he showed to religious Orders with- 
in his diocese was thoroughly sincere, but in practice was 
limited strictly by their utility to the spiritual needs of 
the diocese. The singular combination of intense en- 
thusiasm for the religious life, with absolute impartiality 
between its professors and the secular clergy, was a 
marked feature in Bishop Alemany’s striking character, 
which, it may be said, had much resemblance to that of 
Father Duran, the last Spanish Franciscan Superior of 
the old California Missions. 

Father Accolti had returned to the Indian missions in 
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Oregon before the arrival of the bishop, and Father No- 
bili was then the only Jesuit in California. He was act- 
ing as assistant to the parish priest of San José when he 
and Bishop Alemany first met. The latter, on the 19th 
of March, assigned him the buildings of Santa Clara 
mission with charge of its parish. He stipulated that a 
college should be begun in the former as soon as pos- 
sible. The parish of San José, with its church and build- 
ings, was also made over to the Order before the close 
of that year. Father Pineyro returned to Mexico shortly 
afterwards, as did Father Real, the Franciscan parish 
priest of Santa Clara. The bishop’s action towards the 
Jesuits was in line with that of Father Gonzalez. The 
latter, indeed, continued to act as vicar general for the 
next nine years. 

Extracts from Bishop Alemany’s letters to Father No- 
bili this year indicate sufficiently his own sentiments. 
On August 8, 1851, he wrote :* 


“Tf we could get some considerable amount from the Pious 
Fund I would have a fair sum to assist all, the Jesuits as 
everybody else. ‘However, my actual condition does not permit 
much. . . . Were your Reverence to make application to the 
Propagation of the Faith to establish a college in this diocese, 
you would doubtless receive something. I shall do all in my 
power also to give some aid when your Reverence will com- 
mence to build. For the present I cannot offer you more 
than One Hundred Dollars, which, if you obtain from Father 
Gonzalez or other, I shall pay immediately on my return from 
San Diego. In the enclosed I ask your Superior in Jamaica 
to send some Fathers.” 


A letter to Father Nobili of nearly the same date, 
August 12, gave him information that the Father General 
had desired two priests to be sent from the last named 


* Santa Clara Archives. 
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island to California. It drew from Bishop Alemany, on 
December 11, another letter to Father Nobili. 


“Rev. DEAR FaTHER NOoBIEI: 

“T am glad your General seconds our good news. In my 
opinion California, at some future day, will be a very great 
country. I should be most happy to have contributed to the 
establishment in it of the Jesuits and Dominicans, and to see 
the sons of the two great Patriarchs harmoniously fighting the 
battles of the Lord against Antichrist and his followers.” 


The priests from Jamaica, however, could not be sent, 
and applications to the Superiors of the Missouri Prov- 
ince and those of Chile and Ecuador were equally unsuc- 
cessful. Father Accolti sent three of the Indian mis- 
sionaries of Oregon to aid Father Nobili. They were 
the Belgium Fathers DeVos and Goetz and the French 
Veyret. All had come to the Far West expressly to de- 
vote their lives to the conversion of savages. They had 
worked at the task with much success for some years 
when, like Fathers Accolti and Nobili, they were called 
unexpectedly to take up the work of teaching school 
boys in a civilized population of mixed races and creeds. 
The readiness with which all obeyed is a singular instance 
of self renunciation. 


JESUIT MISSIONARY LIFE OUTLINED BY FATHER NOBILI. 


A letter from Father Nobili to the Superior of the St. 
Louis University,* written March 13, 1852, and a copy of 


*The Reverend E. J. Devitt, S. J. has kindly furnished us with the fol- 
lowing facts about the Father to whom this letter was addressed :— 

Reverend William Stack Murphy, S. J.—bornat Cork, Ireland, April 
29, 1803: entered the Societyin France; came tothe United States in 1836 ; 
was at St. Mary’s College, Kentucky, 1836-1846; president of that Col- 
lege, 1839-1846; went to New York, when the college was given up; 
Vice-Provincial of Missouri, 1851-1856; Superior of the Louisiana Mis- 
sion; died at New Orleans, October 23, 1875. 

Father Walter Hill, S. J., says of him, in ‘‘ Historical Sketches of 
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which has been preserved at Santa Clara, gives a clear 
and remarkable description of the way in which Indian 
missions, parochial duties and scholastic work were 
blended in the life-work of the Jesuit pioneers in Cali- 
fornia. The writer had to review his own career on 
American territory in explanation of the final request— 
“If possible I pray you send me one or two Fathers ac- 
quainted with English, and a lay Brother. I was in hopes 
that some of our Fathers would come from Jamaica, but 
it seems they find plenty of employment there.” 


“Dear Father Murphy,’ Father Nobili wrote, “I left Rome 
in September, 1843, and reached Fort Vancouver, in Oregon, 
in August, 1844, where I spent ten months as parish priest to 
the Canadians in the service of the Hudson Bay Company, 
and missionary to the many Indians near. The third part of 
these were carried off by a dreadful mortality. I baptized 
and assisted a good many. In August, 1845, Father De Smet 
gave me the task of exploring New Caledonia. 

“With a half-breed companion I visited and instructed the 
Indians as far as Fort Alexander, and in May came to Col- 
ville to give an account of my progress to Father De Smet, 
who sent me back. I went as far-as Fort Stuart, the boundary 
between the Russian and British possessions. This time I 
instructed, baptized and gave other sacraments to thirteen or 
fourteen hundred Indians, including about five hundred chil- 
dren carried off by the measles. I was alone among eight or 
nine thousand Indians of different languages and manners. 
In May, 1847, I founded the residence of San José among the 


the St. Louis University,’’ pp. 77-8: ‘‘He was a keen observer both of 
men and things, and he was remarkable for his knowledge of human 
nature, and the correctness with which he could read personal character. 
Extensive and varied reading of the best authors in the ancient classics, 
in French, and especially the best writers of English, had cultivated his 
taste and stored his unfailing memory with an inexhaustible fund of the 
wise and beautiful thoughts and utterances which made his conversation 
peculiarly instructive and interesting, never tiresome, and always fresh, 
even to those who had lived with him for many years.”’ 
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Okinigans [Okanagans], and lived there a year with Father 
Goetz. Then, on account of impaired health, I was called 
south to the residence of the Flatheads, where I passed the 
winter in a precarious state, and should have died were it not 
the will of God that Father Mengarini restored me with Le 
Roi’s medicine. 

“The next spring I passed through the Kalispel residence, 
where I made the solemn profession, and descended to Wil- 
liamette [sic], from which I was sent to California in com- 
pany with Father Accolti. I stayed in San Francisco till 
April, 1850, aiding the parish priest in visiting the sick, and 
attending more particularly to the Spanish portion of the 
population. I then came to San José pueblo, where I resided, 
and also attended to San José mission, twelve miles distant. 
The bishop last March requested me to take charge of the 
Mission of Santa Clara, and here I have since remained. The 
church was sadly out of repair, the few attached buildings not 
sold, given away or stolen, were in dismal nakedness and ruin. 
The gardens, vineyards and orchards were in the hands of 
swindlers or squatters. In civilized St. Louis you can have 
no idea of the cheerless aspect of our dwelling for the first few 
months. It is now better. 

““T found the faith, and but little more, nay, in some cases 
not even that in its purity. The old had become lax and in- 
different, the young were growing up in almost utter ignorance 
of Christian doctrine. You can readily imagine how much 
missionary labor is to be done here. It must be of that 
patient, untiring kind that looks not for great results imme- 
diately, but perseveres in the face of difficulty and discourage- 
ment, trusting that God in time will bless the work.” 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE FIRST JESUIT COLLEGE 
IN CALIFORNIA. 


Father Nobili had begun the rudiments of a college in 
the old mission on the day, March 19, 1851, when its 
buildings were made over to his charge by the bishop. 
He had no colleague of his Order, as the other three 
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Father Accolti, who had returned from Oregon, started 
for the Eastern States and Europe to secure a permanent 
status for the mission in California. Till then it was de- 
pendent wholly on the Indian missionaries of Montana 
and Oregon for members, and that source of supply was 
too limited for the needs of a state like California. On 
Father Accolti’s recommendation, the missions of Cali- 
fornia and Oregon were affiliated in the Order with the 
Province of Turin, in Italy, instead of with Missouri. 
The object was to obtain a readier supply of teachers. 
The Jesuits had been banished from the kingdom of Sar- 
dinia in 1848, and the members of that province were 
scattered in various lands. On receiving charge of Cali- 
fornia, Father Ponza, the provincial, at once assigned 
several of his best subjects to its service. Five already 
in the United States reached California before the end 
of 1854, and six more came with Father Accolti the next 
year. The first five were Fathers Maraschi from Cincin- 
nati, Messea from Louisville, Masnata from Georgetown, 
and Caredda and Congiato from Bardstown, Kentucky. 
The last named had been rector of the college there and 
was named general superior of the Californian and northern 
missions under the Turin Provincial. He had been vice- 
president of the Turin College of Nobles and the Swiss 
Jesuit College of Freiburg even before his ordination. 
He and Father Caredda were natives of the island of 
Sardinia, which, despite its limited population, sent a 
very large number of Jesuit missionaries to California. 
The arrivals next year were, besides Father Accolti, 
four Italians, and two of American birth, Fathers Kenny 
and Howard from Maryland. Father Bixio, a brother of 
the General afterwards too well known as a colleague of 
Garibaldi, was among the four. With these arrivals the 
establishment of the Jesuits in California may be said to 
have been definitely settled. Father Congiato, early in 
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1855, obtained a charter of incorporation for Santa Clara 
as a university under the state laws. The number of 
pupils that year was a hundred and fourteen, of profes- 
sors, twelve priests and three laymen. Father Nobili was 
the first rector, and Father Mengarini, the first colleague 
of Father De Smet in the Rocky Mountains, vice-presi- 
dent. The staff was unequalled in California at the time 
for scholarship both literary and scientific. The accom- 
modations, however, were nearly as primitive as in the 
first days. The priests had not even single rooms, and 
Fathers Caredda and Masnata for many months were 
in the habit of carrying their matresses at night to any 
available spot, often on the verandas in the open air. 
The scholarly attainments of the staff of the young 
college were in odd contrast with its financial resources. 
The hundred dollars donation of the bishop in 1851 and 
the buildings of the old mission were its only endow- 
ments. Some help was given by the Association for the 
Propagation of the Faith in Lyons, but none came from 
either public or private sources in California. Even the 
mission buildings and the twenty-nine acres of land at- 
tached to them had to be, in large part, recovered from 
squatters by long and expensive legal process. The 
orchard had been rented by Father Real to an American 
named Redman, and the occupant held possession until 
1858. Its value during the early years of gold mining is 
said to have reached thirty thousand dollars in single 
years, but at its return to the Jesuits it was worth no 
more than two or three thousand. An instance of the 
way in which the law was administered at the time ex- 
plains the reasons for this delay. When in 1854 Father 
Nobili succeeded, after many appearances in the local 
court, in getting a jury trial before the judge of Alameda 
county, the latter dismissed the case summarily without 
hearing argument on the plaintiff’s side. The judge gave 
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as his sole reasons that he did not know what the Catholic 
Church was nor what a parish priest might be, or how 
such a person could have title to property under Ameri- 
can law. * 


A PARISH AND AN “‘INCIPIENT COLLEGE”’ IN 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


After the incorporation of Santa Clara, Father Con- 
giato had to visit the Indian missions in his care, but 
before leaving he detailed Father Maraschi to find a site 
for a day school in San Francisco. Father Maraschi 
meantime acted as a parochial assistant at St. Patrick’s 
church. Father Fontaine, a French Marist missionary, 
had tried to build a boarding-school at Mission Dolores 
in 1853, and failed for lack of funds. Father Nobili was 
induced to pay the debt contracted and attempt the task. 
He sent Father Veyret to carry on the school, after 
incurring expenses of over eleven thousand dollars. A 
letter of the latter in Santa Clara archives tells the result 
under date October 22, 1854: 


“Rey. and Dear Father: 

““T send you Victor and the big Miranda. If your Rever- 
ence wishes to know the reasons, they are the following: 

““tst. As I am alone here and have frequently to be absent 
I am forced to leave the boys all by themselves, a thing which 
surely cannot be much to your liking; 

“2nd. They did not wish to help me enough in the kitchen 
and keeping the house clean, and I am not in the humor to do 
all the cleaning by myself, to bring them wood and water, 
and wash the dishes, unless you order me to exercise humility 
a little; 

“3rd. We had six mouths to feed, and all ate like ogres, 
and only two paid, rarely in cash, and often in promises. Now 


*Santa Clara College. 
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do you wish me to run up expenses to the detriment of your 
interests ? 

“T send the others to their homes for these reasons, and re- 
main alone like a hermit, ready to continue so for three years 
if you wish it, only begging a Mass from time to time to buy 
a few roots.” 


It may be of interest here to note the value attached 
to the services of qualified teachers in California at the 
time when Father Nobili began his school and contin- 
gent debt at Santa Clara. Mr. Pelton, a school teacher 
from New England, opened a primary school in the First 
Baptist Church of San Francisco. It began with three 
pupils and the total never exceeded thirty. The city coun+ 
cil allowed Mr. Pelton andhis wife five hundred dollars a 
month in compensation for their services to the public. 
They threw up the work at the close of the year as inad- 
quately paid. Father Veyret’s experiences are worthy of 
comparison with Mr. Pelton’s. 

Father Maraschi, when charged with finding a site in 
San Francisco, chose one outside the city, on the line of 
Market street, and among shifting sand hills. He 
selected a block of two hundred and seventy-five feet 
square, owned by Mr. Larkin, an old American settler. 
The deed was made out to Father Congiato, as Superior, 
on April 27, 1855, and the consideration is stated at 
eleven thousand five hundred dollars. Father Congiato 
transferred the property to Father Maraschi on May 2, 
before starting for Oregon. The whole amount was 
borrowed at 1% per cent. monthly interest. With this 
debt as an endowment, Father Maraschi began at once 
to build. A frame church, thirty-five by seventy-five 
feet, plastered inside, was erected. It was dedicated by 
Bishop Alemany on July 15. He preached an impressive 
sermon and gave permission to have all the offices of a 
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parish in the new building. There were then only two 
other parish churches in San Francisco beside the Cathe- 
dral and the remote Mission Dolores. 

A residence and school house were built at the same 
time. The first had two rooms, a kitchen and a garret, 
and accommodated two priests and a lay brother. The 
school was forty by twenty-five feet, and was opened on 
October 1st. Mr. Haley, a young Irishman, was its first 
teacher, and found sleeping accommodations in the single 
room. Father Accolti, the late superior, came as Father 
Maraschi’s assistant the next year, with a German 
brother, Weyringer. The classes were suspended in 
February for a while through want of pupils, but opened 
again in May. A hundred and six dollars were received 
in fees during the first three months, and an additional 
loan of thirty-one hundred dollars at the usual rate was 
obtained in December. It raised the debt to twenty 
thousand dollars. Four hundred and ten dollars were 
given as the church collections, sixty-two as pew rents, 
and a hundred and thirty-four as offerings for Masses. 

The school, however, slowly gained in numbers. There 
were seventy-five pupils on the rolls in 1858, with Fathers 
Maraschi and Natini and three lay teachers. The next 
year St. Ignatius’ was recognized by the Jesuit authori- 
ties as an “incipient college,” and it was formally incor- 
porated as a university under the State laws on the 30th 
of April. The students, indeed, were all of the school-boy 
class and did not exceed a hundred, but the young insti- 
tution had teachers of a higher standing than any other 
in the city at the time. It was not until 1864 that St. 
Ignatius’ was looked upon by the Order itself as a com- 
plete college. The first published catalogue appeared in 
1861, when Market street had just been opened. It gave 
144 pupils as the total number, of whom only ten were 
above the grades of grammar. There were three classes 
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in Latin and one in Greek. A physical and chemical 
cabinet had been begun, and instructions were given in 
chemistry and physics. 

The missions of California were separated from those 
of Oregon in 1858, though both were still subject to the 
Turin Provincial. Father Congiato was left in charge of 
the latter for two years, when he returned to California. 
In 1862 he was appointed president of St. Ignatius’ col- 
lege, and began the erection of a brick building large 
enough to accommodate the growing number of stu- 
dents. Father Burchard Villiger, of the Maryland Prov- 
ince, had been appointed Superior of California the year 
before, and applied himself vigorously to the buildings 
needed both at Santa Clara and St. Ignatius’. The task 
was a difficult one owing to the lack of funds. The debt 
on St. Ignatius’ had grown to thirty-six thousand dollars 
by the end of 1861. About twenty-two thousand of this 
represented the purchase money of the ground; the re- 
mainder was made up by regular yearly deficits, in which 
heavy interest largely figured. An appeal for help to 
build a college suited to the needs of the city produced 
contributions of somewhat over five thousand dollars. 
Father Villiger, however, erected a building of brick 
which was completed at the end of 1862. The number 
of pupils rose to four hundred and fifty the next year, 
but the debt reached a hundred and thirty-nine thousand 
dollars. 


A NEW JERSEY SEA-SIDE MISSION. 


ST. NICHOLAS OF TOLENTINE’S OF THE AUGUS- 
TINIANS AT ATLANTIC CITY. 


A. D. 1855-1906, 
By REV. THOMAS COOKE MIDDLETON, D. D., O.S. A. 


PARTELL 


Relative to the first place of Divine worship at At- 
lantic City, the presbytery mentioned some pages ahead, 
we quote from a letter of Monday, August 24, 1857, * 
wherein the writer says that 


“On Sunday last Mass by Rev. George [4.] Meagher, [O. 
S. A.], of West Haverford, t ina neat little chapel in a build- 
ing which the Augustinians have erected here, [a reference ob- 
viously to the house-chapel on Atlantic avenue already de- 
scribed |. A new church is contemplated.”’ 


But this makeshift for a temple suitable for the needs 
of the Faithful, who were increasing greatly in number, 
especially in the summer season, the fathers in charge 


*Letter published in Zhe Catholic Herald, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
August 29, 1857. 

+The church of St. Denis at West Haverford, Pa., some three miles 
from Villanova, mother-house of the Augustinians, was in care of Fr. 
Meagher, a frequent visitor to Atlantic City, where for many years he 
was accustomed to celebrate Mass on September 10—feast day of St. 
Nicholas of Tolentine, titular of the place. 
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decided should be supplanted by a new church building 
of artistic Gothic style to be erected on the lot of land 
adjoining the dwelling to the east. 

In St. Nicholas’ archives is a MS. list of subscribers to 
the proposed new church (drawn up in 1856). Therein 
the names number sixty-four, while their subscriptions 
amount to $503—the largest—$100, by P. Levy; the 
next of $50, by Thomas McNeelis; then several of $20, 
$10, with other sums of lower amount. 

In sequence therefore the corner-stone of the projected 
sanctuary was laid on Thursday, September ro, 1857, by 
Dr. Moriarty of Chestnut Hill, in default, however, of the 
ordinary of the diocese, Bishop Bailey, who had been an- 
nounced to perform the ceremony, the doctor moreover 
being the preacher. The train, it may be added, that on 
that festive day bore the expected visitors and sight- 
seers shorewards from Philadelphia, left Camden at half- 
past eight in the morning, while the return trip started 
at ten minutes after four in the afternoon, the fare being 
one dollar and a half.* 

Chiefly through the energy of Fr. Gallagher the fol- 
lowing year—1858—witnessed the completion of the 
church building, which on Thursday, June 24, was blessed 
and opened to Divine worship. The Catholic Herald in 
its previous issues during June, referring to the ap- 
. proaching solemnity by the sea, had announced that the 
ceremonies would be performed by Bishop Bailey and the 
sermon delivered by “‘ Dr.’’ Heyden, (of Bedford, Pa.). 
But neither gentleman was present. 

On the morning of the 24th, a special train, which had 
left Camden at a quarter of six, after a tedious three 
hours’ journey brought down to the shore a large num- 
ber of church-lovers and friends, among them Dr. 


*From Catholic Herald of Philadelphia, September 5 and 19, 1857. 
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Moriarty, celebrant of the Mass, who as he had blessed the 
corner-stone of St. Nicholas’ church the year previous, 
now blessed the church itself to the honor of God and 
His singularly-gifted servant, St. Nicholas of Tolentine 
—the ‘‘Wonder-Worker” of the fifteenth century, one 
of the glories of the Church itself and especially of the 
Augustinian Order.* Fr. Edward M. Mullen, assistant 
of the doctor at his home church, was deacon of the 
Mass, Fr. Louis M. Edge, of the teaching staff at Villa- 
nova, subdeacon, while the doctor himself gave the 
dedicatory address from the text in St. Paul’s First Let- 
ter to the Corinthians, 10, 16:—‘‘ The chalice of benedtic- 
tion which we bless, ts tt not the communion of the blood 
of Christ? And the bread, which we break, ts tt not the 
partaking of the body of the Lord?” 

The music of the Mass was Mozart’s Twelfth, sung by 
the choir of St. Augustine’s of Philadelphia, Henry Gor- 
don Thunder being the organist, Angelo Dos Santos, 
another old-time famed virtuoso, choir-leader, and Caro- 
line McCaffrey, (now Mrs. Charles E. School), contralto 
soloist. The Catholic Herald a few days later (July 3, 
1858), while giving a detailed account of the festival, 
names among others present, Fr. Gallagher ‘‘ pastor,” 
Rey. Patrick A. Stanton, superior of the Augustinians 
(in succession to the doctor), Fr. Meagher, of West 
Haverford, Pa., besides some other well known clergy- 
men.f 


*Tolentine (Italian Tolentino) in east Italy, atown in the province 
of Piceno, formerly known asthe Marches of Ancona. Here where the 
brotherhood of the Augustinians had a house since 1250, St. Nicholas 
was resident for about the last thirty years before his death on Sept. 10, 
1305, at the age of fifty-six. In the bull of canonization issued by Pope 
Eugene IV, Feb. 1, 1446, is the declaration that three hundred and one 
miracles had been wrought through the intercession of St. Nicholas, 
whence his title 7haumaturgus=W onder-worker. 


Tin these Recorps for 1903, (xiv, 390), is a very fair view of St. 
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As regards the material used in St. Nicholas’, the same 
periodical states that:— 


“The frame-work, [the butlding was wholly of wood,| had 
been designed for a new building that Fr. Meagher wished to 
put up at West Haverford, in place of the old one of stone, 
under the patronage of St. Denis, that had been built some- 
time in the ’30s, and moreover that it actually had been ready 
to put together on the proposed site.” 


Thus. the Herald and correctly. As to the abandon- 
ment of the plan at St. Denis’ we add that unexpectedly 
while almost on the very point of tearing down the old 
building, orders were received by Fr. Meagher to leave 
the church as it stood and instead have the material— 
frame and all—shipped to Atlantic City for the proposed 
new church of St. Nicholas, as was done.* 

Back of the main altar ina triple-shafted window of 
stained glass were figures of the Blessed Virgin with 
the legend “Our Lady conceived without sin; then on 
either side St. Monica, mother of St. Augustine of Hippo, 
founder of the brotherhood in charge, and St. Nicholas 
of Tolentine, titular of the church. Fr. Gallagher, 
almost needless to say, gave his sea-side mission his 
devoted services and care as long as he was resident at 
Philadelphia, until 1861, when on being transferred 


Nicholas’ church as it appeared prior to its enlargement twenty-three 
years later under the care of Fr. Fedigan. In it is noticeable the sac- 
risty in the Gospel transept, overhead which for years was the lodging~ 
room of the fathers on visit. 

In his History (elsewhere named) Fr. Flynn, speaking of our Atlantic 
City church, ‘‘a beautiful little Gothic chapel,’’ as he styles it, says it 
cost $16,000, and was ‘‘dedicated’’ in 1856. (P. 331.) Evidently the 
church that was blessed in 1858 is meant. 

* Some ten or twelve years later, in 1869, the old Haverford church 
(of St. Denis) was enlarged and repaired by Fr. Fedigan, who simi- 
larly, as will be seen, was instrumental in enlarging also the first church 
of St. Nicholas at Atlantic City. 
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thence to another house of his order—St. Mary’s, of 
Lawrence, in Massachusetts,—he remained there till his 
death eight years later, with care the meanwhile of the 
Andover mission of St. Augustine nearby, where also he 
was first priest in residence. While at Andover he 
established a ‘‘station’’ now the mission church of St. 
Joseph’s of Ballardvale where he offered up the holy 
Sacrifice for the first time on Sunday, February 4, 1866. 
Five years after, at his convent home in Lawrence, on 
Wednesday, August 25, 1869, this venerable, hard-work- 
ing churchman, age sixty-seven, went to his reward.* 
But.a paragraph or so about Atlantic City’s first Catholic 
pastor will not be out of place. The revered Michael 
Francis Gallagher, it may be observed, was a native of 
Dromore, Ireland, where he was bornin 1802. Coming 
to the United States a young man, he got employment 
for a while from Dr. Keating at his country-place at 
Manayunk, Philadelphia; did chores for Rev. Charles J. 
Carter around the church and house; studied under 
Bishop Kenrick by whom he was ordained to the priest- 
hood in 1837, and by him was put in charge of the mis- 
sion of Brownsville—home of the Blaine family, in western 
Pennsylvania—where he had his headquarters, with over- 
sight of the Faithful scattered throughout Washington, 
Greene and Fayette counties in the same state; from 
1840-42 about, Fr. Gallagher was rector in residence of 
the Immaculate Conception church at Washington, in the 
county of the same name, with care also of the people at 
St. Ann’s of Waynesburg in Greene county. In 1846, 
he was transferred to St. Vincent’s in Westmoreland 
county—this before the arrival of the Benedictines ; ¢ then 


*In these Recorps for 1903, (xiv, 515) was published an excellent 
likeness of Fr. Gallagher, with a fac-simile of his signature. 

tFrom the sketch of ‘‘Sportman’s Hall’’ by Rev. A. A. Lambing 
we learn that by letter of October 21, 1846, Bishop O’Connor, of Pitts- 
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in 1848, after sundering his connection with the secular 
clergy with sanction of Bishop Kenrick, he joined the 
Augustinians that same year, being received into their 
novice-house at Villanova, on August 15, 1848. 

To return now to Atlantic City. Relative to the patron 
saint of its first church St. Nicholas of Tolentine, * we 
may note that our chronicles mention two other shrines 
in the United States under the guardianship of the same 
good saint—one at Crates—a settlement known at first 
as Red Bank, then as Shannondale, in the diocese of Erie 
in western Pennsylvania where a church—a small country 
one—in honor of St. Nicholas of Tolentine was founded 
in 1833 or 1834. Of this first shrine to our saint in the 
country—not to mention old Spanish churches in the 
southwestern parts of the Union, a sketch was published 
some years agot where the reader of antiquarian bent 
will find all obtainable details. The other church of this 
saint in early annals designated merely as “chapel,” was 
established at Wilkesbarre in eastern Pennsylvania, rela- 
tive to which the Catholic Herald of the day, (precise 
date however mislaid) states that it was built by Rev. 
Henry Fitzsimmons, and “dedicated to St. Nicholas of 
Tolentine.” Moreover the A@sston Register of Bishop 
Neumann besides recording the fact of its dedication as 
above says that the sacrament of confirmation was con- 
ferred therein (likely the first time in Wilkesbarre) on 
sixty-four persons on Thursday, October 17, 1844, and 
three years later on Friday, September 10, (1847), feast- 


burg, appointed Rey. Boniface Wimmer, O. S. B., pastor of St. Vin- 
cent’s, later the mother-house of that order in the United States, which 
(the bishop says) had been left vacant ‘‘ by the resignation of Rev. M. 
Gallagher.’’ (ReEcorps for 1888-01, iii, 173.) 

*In Appendix VII are given the dates of foundation of the several 
places of worship Catholic and non-Catholic at Atlantic City. 


+In Griffin’s Researches for 1887, iii, 69-71, 144. 
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day, be it noticed, of St. Nicholas, on sixty-five. For 
many years down to 1856, the directories of the day give 
the titular of the church as “St. Nicholas of Tolentine,”’ 
then in later issues merely as ‘‘St. Nicholas”’ its present 
designation. So much as preliminary in a way to our 
notes on the third sanctuary in the United States—the 
one at Atlantic City—reared to our saint. While recall- 
ing these old-time Augustinian titulars in the country 
not however, it seems, in the keeping of the order, we 
may be pardoned in mentioning the fact of there being 
two other churches in Pennsylvania reared to Augustinian 
saints—one in the diocese of Erie, at Duke Centre, where 
in 1881, (see Directory for 1882, p. 296), was the church 
named in honor of “St. John of Sahagun,” a Spanish 
scholar and reformer of the fifteenth century, of note 
chiefly for his essays in the interests of peace-making 
between rival families and cities at the full tide of that 
very restless and turbulent period—the Renaissance. 
The directories, however, in subsequent issues as by some 
unkind fate have been led invariably to spell the saint’s ap- 
pellative wrong, as ‘‘of Sahagunda”’ and “Sahagundo,”’ 
instead of plain ‘‘Sahagun’’—place name of the convent 
in Spain where he was brought up. 

The other distinctively Augustinian titular—‘‘ Our 
Lady of Good Counsel’ —named fifty years ago in the 
Directory for 1856, (p. 233), is in connection with a 
country mission known as ‘‘Robinson’s township,” in 
the diocese of Pittsburg, the first time, it is believed, 
that our Lady under that title finds place in church 
chronicles in the United States. 

On the departure of Fr. Gallagher from Philadelphia, 
in 1861, as said, the care of St. Nicholas’ was entrusted 
to Fr. Meagher at the time member of the community in 
Philadelphia.* In winter time this father, following the 


*In Appendix II are the names of the early missionaries who offi- 
ciated at Baptisms and Marriages at St. Nicholas’. 
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practice of his predecessor, was wont to visit the shore 
once a month for the spiritual comfort of the Faithful, 
while during summer,—the bathing season lasted from 
July to September,—he himself, or some other of the 
fathers would take up his quarters in the little room over 
the sacristy of St. Nicholas’, with board at ‘‘Friend”’ 
Lawlor’s of, the “‘ Central.” * 

Even at this early period Atlantic City had become for 
Philadelphians at least a summer resort of much popu- 
larity, far outranking therein the other two famed New 
Jersey watering-places—Cape May and Long Branch. 

Outside the bathing season sick-calls during the week 
were usually attended by the fathers from Philadelphia, 
and in emergency by the priest at Egg Harbor,—the 
old-time station, that was visited by Fr. Ennis in 1795 
and ’96. Relative to Egg Harbor it may not be uninter- 
esting to learn that, in 1863, it was attended by Redemp- 
torist fathers from St. Peter’s, of Philadelphia, while in 
the following year it was attached to Millville,—a station 
that some twenty years previous—from 1845 to 1848— 
had been in their charge along with several other settle- 
ments of the Faithful—as Estelle, May’s Landing, Haddon- 
field, Pleasant Mills, Hammonton, Port Elizabeth, Jack- 
son, Waterford, Malaga, Winslow and Salem. 

In none of these places, however, was there any Catholic 
church, Mass being said in private houses, and on some 
occasions even in carpenters’ shops.f 

In 1864, (month and day however unrecorded), Bishop 


* The first resident priest at Atlantic City,—Fr. Fedigan,—settled 
there in 1880, twenty-five years after that mission was opened 

+ Above data relating to the Redemptorist mission-cares in southern 
New Jersey from information by Rev. Joseph Wissel, C. SS. R., Apr. 
25, 1905. 

The corner-stone of Salem church, it may be useful to observe, was 
blessed and laid on Sunday, Oct. 1, 1848. (—Bp. Neumann’s Mss. 
Register). 
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Bailey, under whose care as said were all the missions in 
New Jersey, visited St. Nicholas’, where in discharge of 
his episcopal office he administered the sacrament of con- 
firmation, for the first time in Atlantic City, to fourteen 
persons—all children, * with the names of White, Buckart, 
Long, Hagerty, Lawlor, Doyle, Devine, and Kane. 
While fifteen years after this event, in 1879, to the joy of 
the congregation of St. Nicholas’, Fr. Coleman of the 
Augustinians of Philadelphia, having been transferred 
thither a short time before from the Irish province of 
their order, volunteered to celebrate the Divine Mysteries 
for them every Sunday and holy day of the year, a bless- 
ing for them they were not slow to appreciate, though a 
service withal that at times put the zeal of the priest to 
severe test, in that besides having to say Mass—usually 
at six o’clock—in his home church (of St. Augustine’s) 
sixty miles away, he then would needs take train for the 
shore, where at a considerably later hour, however, Mass 
would again be said at St. Nicholas’. Greatly endeared 
almost needless to say, at least, to the older generation of 
Atlantic City Faithful are the memories of these worthy 
pioneer priests, among whom also were Frs. Mark and 
his brother Peter Crane and Fr. (afterwards Doctor) 
Stanton, all of Philadelphia, and all now gone too to their 
reward. 


CHAPTER SIE: 


A. D. 1880-1906—AUGUSTINIANS IN RESIDENCE—ST. NICHOLAS’ A 
priory of the order—Presbytery opened—Church enlarged—Ladies of 
the Sacred Heart, academy, parish-schools—Forty-Hours’ devotion 
—First pontifical Mass—At Chelsea church of St. Monica’s founded— 
St. Nicholas’ moved to Pacific avenue—Passion chanted—New con- 
vent in 1891—Secular priest at Chelsea—Station at Pleasantville— 
Pleasant Mills—St. Monica’s destroyed by fire—Foundation of our 


*In Appendix V will be found the confirmation—data from 1864 to 
1906. 
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Lady, Star of the Sea—Second rector of St. Nicholas’, Christian 
Helpers of the Sacred Heart—Second church of St. Nicholas—Ap- 
pendixes. 

In 1880, twenty-five years after the opening of our sea- 
shore mission, in answer to an earnest petition of many 
resident Catholics, the superiors of the Augustinians 
changed their Atlantic City house to a permanent resi- 
dence,* with the appointment, moreover, of missionary 
in charge, of the Rev. John J. Fedigan, who at the same 
time was relieved of the presidency of Villanova Col- 
lege, to which he had been elected two years earlier. 
During the eighteen years this father cared for the spirit- 
ual needs of St. Nicholas’ flock, the material growth of 
the city had its counterpart also in the rapid advance- 
ment of Catholic interests.{ Shortly after his arrival in 
July of the above year (1880), it may be noted, Fr. Fed- 
igan rented a cottage on Tennessee avenue, near the 
southwest corner of Pacific, as temporary mission resi- 
dence, while a few months later, in the ensuing December, 
he took up his home on the corner opposite, precisely 
on the site of the present new church.t 

For quite a number of years, during the bathing sea- 
son especially, the Faithful had been outgrowing the 
accommodations of old St. Nicholas’ on Atlantic avenue, 
which, though more than ample for worshipers in the 
fifties, when the mission was opened, now was far from 
roomy enough for later generations. So during his first 

*Fourteen years later, by letters of His Holiness, Leo XIII., dated 
Mar. 14, 1894, St. Nicholas’ was given rank as a ‘‘priory’’ of the 
Augustinian Order. 

+On a former page is given the population of Atlantic City at ten- 
year intervals. In 1880 it was 5,447, the Catholic souls (estimated) be- 
ing one hundred and fifty, and the registered voters numbering nine 
hundred and sixty-two. 

{The house-lot, a one hundred feet square with cottage, was pur- 


chased by Fr. Fedigan from Joseph I. Read, of Camden, who three 
years before had got it also by purchase from Samuel B. Garrison. 
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year’s residence, Fr. Fedigan had the building enlarged to 
nearly twice its seating capacity, or more exactly though 
somewhat at a pinch, so as to allow seats to just nine hun- 
dred and twelve persons, the former structure having ac- 
commodated only five hundred and fifty-two. The church 
building that had been braving the storms of twenty- 
three years, it may be remarked, was so tender of frame 
as to allow of little other improvement than the mere ex- 
tension of its sides and ends. Otherwise the church 
remained unchanged from its appearance in 1858.* 

Among other tokens of the piety of the early Faithful 
retained in the renovated church, which was opened on 
June 5, the following year (1881) were the six stained- 
glass windows (besides the three-shafted one back of the 
altar) ‘‘in memory”’ of Frs. Michael F. Gallagher and Dr. . 
Moriarty, two of St. Nicholas’ pioneer missionaries, as 
will be recalled, and four benefactors of the church, James 
Devine, Michael Lawlor, Thomas Bedloe and Catherine, 
wife of John Harrold.t 

But to return totour annals. In the first year oi Fr: 
Fedigan’s rectorship (Sept. 10, 1880) the venerable 
Michael A. Corrigan, bishop of Newark, who sixteen 
days later was himself appointed to the archiepiscopal 
see of New York, granted leave to the fathers of St. 
Nicholas’ to establish the devotion of the Forty-Hours 
in their church. And three years later on Sunday, Au- 
gust 5, 1883, Fr. Christopher A. McEvoy, provincial at 
the time of the brotherhood, was celebrant at the High 
Mass, on which occassion an organ, gift of Col. Morris, 
was played for the first time. 


*In charge of the restoration of St. Nicholas’ was John J. Deary, 
architect, and John Welsh, contractor and builder, both of Philadelphia. 

t Besides these were eight new windows given by Thomas Daly, An- 
drew Snee, Thomas Brady, George Kelly, Charles F. Johnson, J. Tim- 
othy Byrnes, Mrs. Mary Byrnes, and Thomas Hudson. 
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The following year (1884) a lot lying north of the 
former presbytery was purchased, and a frame chapel 
chiefly for week-day Mass erected thereon with seats for 
about one hundred people,—a neat little shrine with in- 
terior tastily decorated in oils, much frequented by the 
devout, residents and strangers, especially at evening 
prayers, with, adjoining it at one end, another favorite 
meeting place of sober-minded Christians—a circulating 
library and reading-room of eight hundred volumes and 
upwards, many of great value, open to parishioners and 
chance visitors as well.* 

In the spring of ’83 the Faithful at the shore rejoiced 
at the arrival among them of the first band of teaching 
women religious—Ladies of the Sacred Heart, who had 
been sent thither from New York for the purpose of 
establishing an academy of high-class training at the sea, 
which they opened, first in a rented house on Connecticut 
avenue, with Mother Kleinwachter in charge.{ Here 
during the same spring and summer three pupils came 
under their charge until the removal of the academy 
seven months later (on November 7) to Park Place, 
further down town, where a very charming property— 
house and grounds—fronting the sea, had been pur- 
chased.t At both places Mass was said daily by Fr. 
John J. Ryan, their first chaplain, assistant at St. Nicholas’, 
who also four days after their entrance into their new 
academy home, where Mass was celebrated the first time 
on Wednesday, November 7, formally blessed the build- 


*Tn 1902 this chapel and library were torn down in order to give 
room for the present church. Its west chancel and sacristy are on the 
site of the former chapel. 

+The Ladies sent by Mother Hardy, their superioress in chief in the 
United States, reached Atlantic City on Friday, April 27, (1883). 

t Seventeen years later (in 1900) the academy lot, etc., which had 
cost $45,000, was sold for something like $135,000. 
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ings the Sunday following, besides giving benediction 
with the Blessed Sacrament in chapel for the first time. 
On Christmas Eve of the same year (1883) the sister- 
hood, it may be recorded, were favored with midnight 
Mass by the same father.* Then rapidly, as it were, fol- 
lowed other eras of blessings for the sisters: the enlarge- 
ment of their academy buildings in the following Febru- 
ary (1884), a “Miraculous Medal” of our Lady having 
been placed under the first brick laid in the trenches; on 
the ensuing thirty-first of May the emblem of the Cross, 
as befitted Christian teachers, raised over their new 
school—one that could be seen even far out at sea; their 
convent-bell also blessed on June the second, and ten 
days later, on Thursday, June 12, the Angelus pealed 
therefrom for the first time. While three years after 
their arrival (in September, 1886), the parish-school of 
St. Nicholas’ with eight pupils under their charge was 
opened, in which during the subsequent fourteen years 
of the Ladies’ sojourn on the island two hundred and 
fifteen pupils had been taught in their academy, and six 
hundred and eleven in the parish-school, a total of eight 
hundred and twenty-six children, thus trained in the 
rudiments at least of profane science as well as religious. f 
In the spring of 1900 to the deep regret of friends of 
higher learning, especially of the clergy and Faithful at 
the shore, both academy and parish school were closed, 
and on Tuesday, June 5, the Ladies, mayhap never to 
return, left for other and more remunerative fields for 
their genius. 

On Sunday, July 12, 1885, the chronicles of St. Nich- 
olas’ record the fact that for the first time in its story 


* At St. Nicholas’ also mid-night Mass had been celebrated by Fr. 
Fedigan two years earlier—in 1881. 

tIn Appendix VIII is given the school roll of St. Nicholas’ year by 
year until its close in May, 1900. 
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pontifical Mass was celebrated, of which solemnity the 
following has been summarized from the Adlantic City 
Review (of the day after): 


“The occasion,’’ thus the Review, ‘was the opening of the 
Forty-Hours’ devotion, in pursuance of the grant therefore 
six years previous, by Bishop O’Farrell, ordinary of Trenton; 
at 9:30 the function was opened with a procession from the 
sacristy; deacons of honor were Rector Fedigan and Fr. John 
P. Fahey, of the Philadelphia brotherhood; deacon of the 
Mass, Fr. Charles M. Driscoll, assistant at St. Nicholas’; sub- 
deacon, Fr. John A. Whelan, of Villanova; the solemn ser- 
vices in the morning concluding with procession and enthronal 
of the most holy Sacrament. In the evening at 7:30 solemn 
vespers and benediction with Frs. Whelan, celebrant, Driscoll, 
deacon, and Fahey, subdeacon. Then the sacrament of con- 
firmation conferred on thirty-three persons by the bishop, who 
gave them an earnest and touching address on the usefulness 
and worth of confirmation grace, especially in these times of 
unbelief and doubt.”’ 


The same year a piece of land adjoining the presbytery 
on the south, fifty by a hundred feet in size, was pur- 
chased by the church in order to allow room for garden 
and stable.* About the same time, in view of the fact 
long plainly recognized, that for the ‘Catholics towards 
Chelsea, especially during the busy summer season, it 
was gravely inconvenient for many at least, if not practi- 
cally impossible to attend the services in St. Nicholas’, so 
far away, the step was decided upon by bishop and clergy 
to open a second place of Divine worship, down town, 
a need that was first met by the purchase of a lot by Fr. 
Fedigan for $4,500, precisely the one whereon stands the 
present shrine of our Lady, at the northeast corner of 


* On this lot, which cost $1,200, now stands the old St. Nicholas’, re- 
moved from Atlantic avenue in 1886, 
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Atlantic and California avenues, where Fr. Fedigan began 
at once to rear a building ample enough for the neighbor- 
hood—the second Catholic shrine on Absecon Island, of 
which the corner-stone was blessed and laid by Bishop 
O’Farrell on Sunday, July 11, 1886, in the presence of 
many prelates, clergy and people, while in little over a 
year, on Sunday, July 24 (1887), the church building itself, 
now completed, was formally devoted by the same vener- 
able prelate to Divine uses under the patronage of St. 
Monica, and thus employed until its destruction by fire 
nine years later, when the present church of our Lady 
was reared on its site. 

But while engaged in building in Chelsea Fr. Rediete 
was nearly as busy at home with a task of somewhat 
similar weighty character—nothing less than the trans- 
portation on rollers of the old church bodily across 
lots, with moreover a public thoroughfare or street inter- 
vening, from Atlantic avenue, where it had been standing 
for twenty-eight years, to Pacific, for which he had re- 
ceived due warrant from his superiors. The whole build- 
ing, it may be noted, because of its aged condition, as 
referred to, was moved backwards from avenue to avenue 
despite the misgivings of many, who feared the ancient 
structure would prove unequal to the strain of traveling 
so far.* But by February of the following year, 1887, the 
task that had taken months in the doing was safely ac- 
complished—the aged edifice being landed on its new site, 
besides being raised so as to allow of a hall built under- 
neath—a basement in fact that would serve for chapel or 
school rooms. It is said that the iron columns used as 
supports in St. Nicholas’ basement had over fifty years 
before been silent witnesses of some of the thrilling scenes 


*This also accounts for the fact, unwarranted, if I mistake not, by any 
canons of architectural taste, of the apse of old St. Nicholas’ fronting the 
street. 
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of riot and bloodshed during the anti-Catholic frenzies 
of 44 in Philadelphia, where at the time they were part 
of the fabric of Second street market-house.* 

But return we to our chronicles. During the Holy 
Week of 1886, on Palm Sunday, April 18, the “‘ Passion’’- 
Gospel story of our Lord’s agony and death on the 
Cross—was chanted at Atlantic City for the first time by — 
three fathers in residence, John J. Fedigan, the rector, 
representing the Zurvba—the rabble of Judaism; Daniel 
J. Leonard, the Chrzstus—our Saviour; and Timothy F, 
Herlihy, the part of the Avangelist—St. Matthew. 

The following year (1887) witnessed the organization 
with an original membership of seventy-two, of the 
Morris Guards, the first military-social club at the 
shore, thus entitled in remembrance of their founder,— 
Colonel Morris, from whom also they received their 
armory on New York avenue between Pacific and At- 
lantic. So much for the Guards. Now a word for an- 
other society of Atlantic City of the same year. On 
January 25, 1887, a meeting of seventy-five Catholic 
citizens was held with the view of establishing a literary 
and beneficial association to be known as the Philo- 
patrian, which as a result thereof was founded a few days 
later (February 9), in the parlor of the ‘ Elberon” hotel, 
with much promise of success, which however was of 
but short duration, since to our regret we must perforce 
record the fact, unfortunately not unique in church and 
civil story, that through what appears to have been a 
lack of cohesiveness among the Philopatrians, of that 
noble healthful spirit of unity of heart and mind, which 
subordinates petty, personal, selfish interests to public, 
they though a full hundred strong disbanded within less 
than four years after their genesis on October 7, 18go. 


*Inform. of Rev. John J. Fedigan, rector in care. 
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The radical juniors among the Philopatrians, we have been 
informed, sought to have their rules broadened, with later 
hours at night especially sanctioned; while contrariwise 
the conservative seniors stood firm on keeping their rules 
in this respect at least unchanged. With the dissolution 
of the Philopatrians and their consequent exodus from 
their pretty little hall at the corner of New York and 
Memorial. avenues, which had been erected by them in 
September of their first year (1887), this was sold to 
Lutherans, by whom it was fitted up for non-Catholic 
worship. Then on December 28, 1890, a division of the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians was organized mainly 
through the zeal and perseverance of Bernard Conway, 
its first president, with thirteen members on its roll. 
While three years later, in 1893, the Catholic Club, an- 
other organization, (now disbanded since 1900), with 
rooms on the second floor of the building at the south- 
west corner of Atlantic and Indiana avenues, dawned on 
Atlantic City’s social horizon, chiefly through the im- 
pulse given it by Fr. Fedigan. With this glimpse at 
some of our sea-shore societies let us come back again 
to church matters. In August of 1&go, the fathers at 
the shore, who for the last ten years had been keeping 
their vigils in residence at the presbytery already referred 
to, on Tennessee and Pacific avenues made their first 
move towards erecting a larger community house of the 
order, on the precise site now occupied by new St.. Nich- 
olas’, a building that was completed and blessed the 
following year (1891). 

Preliminary to its construction the old presbytery was 
rolled down Pacific avenue one hundred feet or so, where 
it now stands alongside the present convent of the 
brethren, that had taken its place on the corner, whence 
it too was moved a few years later to make room for the 
present church—a good three days’ journey down the 
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street with the community too in quarters as usual, as 
despite the not slight nor few drawbacks resulting with 
their change of residence, they could not easily, even had 
they so wished, have abandoned it during transit. The 
new convent building erected in its stead, a large and 
somewhat showy yet not unhandsome structure, stand- 
ing fair and square on the corner with its face to the sea, 
after just one full decade, it may be observed, met similar 
fate with its predecessor’s, having in turn to yield its site 
to the nobler and worthier temple now filling its place. * 
But as seen more than once in our Atlantic City story, 
improvements once begun usually were swiftly followed 
by others. For some years back the Catholic population 
of the town, as might be noticed, had been increasing at. 
such rapid stages especially in the lower districts of the 
island that another parish house was recognized as being 
needed for people in that neighborhood. Accordingly 
in January, 1894, St. Monica’s, that for the last eight 
years had been attended by fathers from St. Nicholas’, 
was handed over to secular clergy with one of them here- 
after to be in residence. The Augustinians thus having 
been withdrawn from care of that church the Faithful 
around were entrusted to Fr. Petri, the first secular in- 
cumbent of St. Monica’s, who said his first Mass therein 
on Sunday, February 18, 1894. And as sequence to the 
change in jurisdiction the boundary between the two 
missions was set by Bishop O’Farrell at Ohio avenue 
though a year later shifted by his predecessor a block 
westward to Michigan, the present line of demarcation 
between the two churches. For a little over a year, until 


*Four years later in 1894, as told in a previous note St. Nicholas’ 
house was raised to a priory of the order. 

+ Rev. Peter J. Petri, still in residence at our Lady’s, (formerly St. 
Monica’s), had been transferred thither from the rectorship of the Im- 
maculate Conception of Bridgeton, N. J. 
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the following June, 1895, when his first proper rectory 
was built on California avenue adjoining the church, Fr. 
Petri lived in rented quarters at first in a private house 
on the same street south of Atlantic, being engaged also 
the while in having the church building renovated, its 
steeple—a somewhat notable landmark for miles across 
the meadows, a beacon even far out at sea—shortened, 
and all wood-work repainted. 

As relating in a measure to our Atlantic City story we 
chronicle the following incident in one of its out-mis- 
sions—Pleasantville, a small New Jersey town—about 
five miles away, where the first year of his arrival at the 
shore, on Saturday, May 19, Fr. Petri celebrated the 
Divine mysteries for the first time in that settlement in 
the dwelling-house of Dr. J. M. Wallace, (or maybe 
Wallis), near by the station of the West Jersey railroad, 
in the presence of some seventeen of the Faithful—among 
them besides John O’Neil, Mass-server, Dr. Wallace him- 
self and wife, Mrs. Howly, Mrs. H. Leach, Sr., Mrs. 
Leach, Jr., the wife of Squire Lake, Mrs. F. Rinear, Mrs. 
Matilda Jones and her son Henry, Mr. Leitnecker, Mrs. 
Annie Coates, Miss Bessie W. Allen—a daughter of the 
late George Allen, classics professor of the University of 
Pennsylvania, James O’Reilly, and an elderly lady, whose 
name to our regret was not ascertained, while on the 
following feast of Corpus Christi Mass again was said in 
the house of James O’Reilly, at which the above-named 
with the exception of four were worshipers. * 

Pleasantville, it may be proper to notice, should not 
be confounded as might easily happen with Pleasant 
Mills, a wholly different place at the forks of the Mullica 
or Atsion—an old-time missionary station about twenty 
miles northwest of Atlantic City, with a church building 


*Information from a person present at both Masses imparted to the 
writer by Rev. Timothy F. Herlihy, assistant at St. Nicholas’. 
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large enough to seat one hundred persons, dating back 
seventy years and upwards, with graveyard adjoining, but 
for more than forty years now without priest or people. 
In the forties, as will be remembered, Pleasant Mills was 
one of the mission stations attended by the Redemptor- 
ists from Egg Harbor. Since 1860, however, Mass has 
not been said there. * 

The same year (1895) sometime in summer the Re- 
demptorists, to whose evangelical labors in these New 
Jersey regions reference has been made more than once, 
opened a residence—a kind of rest-house, for members 
of their brotherhood, at Pacific and Providence avenues 
in Chelsea. 

But to return to St. Monica’s which as shown by events 
two years later had not been fully insured against all 
mishaps. In early morning of Wednesday, December 2, 
1896, Fr. Petri at the time being engaged at Mass in the 
sacristy, an alarm was given that the church was on fire, 
which, from some defect in a flue as thought, spread very 
quickly from sacristy roof to church, where soon all was 
ablaze, that despite the hearty efforts of the entire volun- 
teer department of the city, which had been hurriedly 
summoned to the scene, within a short three hours’ time, 
left the once cherished shrine of the saintly widow of 
Tagaste a thing of the past,—shriveled up or in ashes, 
nor, with the exception of a few light articles, as vest- 
ments and some church trifles that had been carried to 
safety, was anything else of all the treasures of St. 
Monica’s saved from loss. Besides, to the still greater 
grief of the witnesses of this disaster,—of natives and 

*Flynn’s History (ut sup.), p. 677. In his Absegami, (ii, 131) 
Heston gives a view of this ancient, weather-beaten, and now abandoned 
shrine of Pleasant Mills, with its graveyard hemmed in with trees—a 
desolate-looking spot indeed, yet withal as being the site of one of the 
living God’s temples, a mute yet eloquent witness to the teachings of 
God’s truths long ago. 
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strangers alike was the death of two of the brave fire- 
fighters that perished in the ruins of St. Monica’s— 
Thomas Lenney Blackney, of “‘ Chelsea Chemical Engine 
company.” and William H. Doherty, (Catholic) of the 
“Good Will Hook and Ladder Company.”’ 

But with the natural desolation of spirit through its 
first stage of numbness from the blow, the energy of the 
now churchless pastor and people quickly asserting itself 
seized the first chance towards repairing their loss by . 
provision of a place fit for Divine worship on Sundays in 
the “Hudson” house, owned by Thomas Hudson, on 
Pacific avenue, between Georgia and Mississippi, and on 
week-days at the rectory on North Carolina avenue. Yet 
in less than eight months later,—such was the enthusiasm 
and industry of the people, that with the usual sacrifices as 
natural on the part of pastor and flock a new church 
building, of which the corner-stone had been duly blessed 
and laid by Bishop McFaul on Monday April 19, 1897, 
was begun on the site occupied by the former; and so 
rapidly was work thereon carried to completion that in 
less than three months after this event, on Sunday, July 
18, the new temple was blessed by the same venerable 
ordinary to the honor of God of course, yet under the 
title of God’s own holy Mother, our Lady, Star of the 
Sea, the third sanctuary on the Jersey coast thus entitled, 
the others being Cape May and Long Branch.* 

From published reports of this blessing of our Lady’s 
shrine we give a synopsis wherein we read that ¢ 


“Three bishops, many priests and a choir of nearly forty 
voices, under master-singer, Albert E. Moerk, director and 
organist, along with several hundred worshipers, took part 


*From Directories (for the years given), we have seen that Cape 
May was thus named in 1855; Long Branch in 1884. 


} From the Public Ledger of Phila., for Monday, July 19, 1897. 
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in the impressive ceremony, which opened at ten o’clock in 
the morning with a procession of clergy and altar-boys, who 
marching from sanctuary to main-door of the church, thence 
proceeded first to the blessing by the bishop, ordinary of 
Trenton, of the outside walls from foundation to roof, then 
of the inner. Following the benediction solemn pontifical 
Mass was chanted by Edmond F. Prendergast, titular bishop 
of Scillio, and auxiliary of Philadelphia, with the usual num- 
erous staff of assistants. 

“The Mass chant was dela Hache’s in E, while the sermon 
was by Leo Haid, Benedictine abbot, titular bishop of 
Messene and vicar apostolic of North Carolina. In the even- 
ing the venerable celebrant of the Mass officiated at pontifical 
vespers. (According to the Ledger the expenditures for build- 
ing, exclusive of furnishing, amounted to between $22,000 and 
$25,000). 

“The dimensions of our Lady’s church,—all frame,—with 
sittings for about eight hundred persons, are a frontage of 
fifty-six and a half feet, on Atlantic avenue,—the former 
building as observed having fronted on California, with an ex- 
treme depth of one hundred and twenty-eight feet, with a tower 
(not including the cross) of eighty-nine feet in height. The cross 
over the main entrance is of poplar over one hundred and 
four years old taken from the residence of ex-surrogate John 
Scudder of Trenton, (N. J.).” 


A few days after the blessing, our Lady’s church, it may 
be recorded, was again imperiled by fire, having been 
struck by lightning during a severe electric storm, and 
saved therefrom only through the promptness of the 
clergy in charge. 

But back again to St. Nicholas’. In 1898, on Satur- 
day evening, February 12, another Christian association 
—an agency for good work—was established under the 
egis of the church—the Knights of Columbus—with a 
membership at the outset of thirty-five men, the first 
Grand Knight of record of the new organization being 
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Joseph A. McNamee, and the first chaplain William W. 
Donovan, of the clergy in residence at St. Nicholas’. 

In the same year (1898) also, as in this life the spirit of 
joyfulness not unusually goes not very long, at least, unac- 
companied with sorrow, our coast-mission of St. Nicholas 
was fated to lose the active services of its first resident 
rector, Fr. John J. Fedigan, who after eighteen years’ 
sojourn among the Faithful at the shore had just been 
chosen superior of his brotherhood in the United States 
by a chapter of that order held at Villanova during the 
summer. In view of the weightier burdens now given 
to his care, Fr. Fedigan, deeming it right and needful to 
settle in some more central house of his new province, 
yet with the deep regret of his fellow townsmen, even 
non-Catholics, severing his associations with St. Nicho- 
las’ flock, took up his quarters* at Bryn Mawr, in Penn- 
sylvania, in the convent of our Lady of Good Counsel. 
The chief events of mission character during his rector- 
ship at Atlantic City, briefly summarized, were the en- 
largement of old St. Nicholas’, and its removal across 
lots to Pacific avenue, where also was built the first large 
community house of his order by the sea; and the erec- 
tion down town of St. Monica’s, now our Lady’s, church. 
For these as well as many other unnumbered tests of 
his zeal and faith in the spread of religion—of the spirit 
of true citizenship, in church-work, in school, in society, 
along with due measure of material aid and comfort, he 
won what is far more pleasing to chronicle, the regard 
and esteem not only of his fellow towns-folk, but of 
strangers on visit to the shore. 


*During Fr. Fedigan’s rectorship at St. Nicholas’, the church and 
priory were honored by the visit of many prelates, who were welcomed 
there by the fathers in residence, among them the apostolic delegates to 
the United States, Cardinals McCloskey and Gibbons, besides arch- 
bishops and bishops from various parts of English-speaking America. 
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In succession to the rectorship of St. Nicholas’ was 
appointed another member of the order, Fr. Francis J. 
McShane, a veteran, in a way, for years in mission ranks 
with the spiritual care of many flocks in various fields in 
New York and Pennsylvania. 

A few pages ahead reference was made to the fact of 
the first celebration (in 1894) of the Holy Sacrifice of 
Mass in a private house at Pleasantville, then as now a 
sort of station dependent on the clergy of our Lady, Star 
of the Sea. Five years later, on Sunday, August 6, 1899, 
the corner-stone of Pleasantville’s first Catholic church, 
in honor of St. Peter, leader of the apostles of our Lord, 
was blessed and laid by Fr. Petri, of Atlantic City, (who 
also was the preacher on the occasion), with the assist- 
ance of Rev. J. F. Griffin, of the Catholic university at 
Washington. While just one year later also on the first 
Sunday in August, the fifth of that month, the church 
now completed was blessed by the ordinary of Trenton, 
Bishop McFaul, solemn Mass being celebrated therein by 
Fr. Petri, as celebrant, with the aid of Rev. Garrett 
Barry, of Boston, deacon, and Rev. Denis J. Duggan, of 
Bordentown, N. J., subdeacon, Chancellor John W., 
Morris, of Trenton, being master of ceremonies and the 
diocesan himself the preacher of the day. Since 1902, it 
may be recorded, Mass has been said regularly once a 
week at Pleasantville church by Fr. Petri, or his assistant 
at our Lady’s. While just as regularly on Saturday 
mornings is held a Christian Doctrine class for children. 

But return we again to the shore. In 1883, as has 
been told, Atlantic City witnessed with joy the advent of 
its first colony of Catholic women teachers, Ladies of 
the Sacred Heart, whose departure, however, it was fated 
to mourn seventeen years after. But our sea-side mis- 
sion was not to remain long without other representatives 
of Christian genius. In 1900, three months before the 
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exodus of the Ladies, another band of women religious, 
though adepts on different lines of philanthropic work, 
the Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart under Mother 
Joseph, came to the shore from Baltimore, headquarters 
of their society in the United States, in order to open 
there a branch establishment of Christian charity with the 
special object of caring for deaf mute children. From 
Chelsea where these guardians of the afflicted made their 
first residence at No. 18 North Brighton avenue, they 
removed soon after to No. 2727 Atlantic, to their con- 
vent of St. Anne, where a dozen or so of children sent 
thither in relays from their Baltimore mother-house, 
were brought up in the theory and practice as well of 
domestic virtue and craft, such as will befit their future 
station in the world even as wives and mothers.* At 
present these sisters have especial care of Italians. Yet 
still again we come back to St. Nicholas’, where, in 1898, 
soon after the instalment of Rector McShane steps were 
taken to rear a sightlier and more substantial church than 
the old one of frame—a venerable temple, too, to the 
Divine majesty of Him who rules land and sea—one, 
moreover, that would be in better keeping with many 
other handsome structures in the neighborhood—hotels, 
residences, banks and stores, that every here and there 
throughout town were giving Atlantic City somewhat of 
a metropolitan appearance—an undertaking, however, as 
may be surmised, of considerable magnitude, in view of 
the very patent fact that the bulk of the worshipers at 
St. Nicholas’, the same pretty much as at other pleasure 
resorts, was largely of the floating class of mere visitors, 
strangers from afar, from all parts of the Union, with no 


* Already Mother Joseph had founded in Porto Rico, one of our lately 
acquired insular possessions across the sea, a house with similar aims to 
St. Anne’s, as well as a day-nursery at Trenton, N. J. 
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special interest in local needs or improvements. Still, 
through the generosity of church-loving people, whether 
foreigner or resident, at sight of the earnestness displayed 
by the new rector, in season and out, in bending his en- 
ergies to so weighty a task, Atlantic City may now point 
with even a touch of not unwholesome pride, to her 
beautiful monument to the worship of God, to a temple 
that for artistic grace, at least in its outer lines and 
material, though not in size, would not fail to adorn even 
some of our metropolitan centres. 

In 1905, at the blessing of the new St. Nicholas’ on 
Sunday, September 17, Fr. McShane had published among 
various interesting data relative to the building, that so 
far the whole cost (inclusive of yet unfinished contracts) 
amounted to $128,000, of which sum $1 13,000 had been 
gathered chiefly through collections in church.* 

The successive moves towards rearing the new church 
briefly were as follows: the ground lot (at the corner of 
Pacific and Tennessee) was first cleared—the clergy- 
house being moved thence to its present site opposite 
St. James’ Place, then the former little chapel of St. 
Nicholas’, at the rear torn down—a sacrifice somewhat 
hard for priests and people, as for years this favored 
shrine of devotion had been a quiet resting-place for 
pious souls, especially of visitors to the shore, who at 
all hours, from dawn to night were wont to pay their 
homage there to God. So altars and statues—some of 
them .now serving the new church, were set aside for 


* As an additional instance of the open-handed spirit of St. Nicholas’ 
people, itis worth recording that of late yearsthey have contributed a 
neat sum to the support of the city hospital—an institution the sole rep- 
resentative of its kind at the shore—one moreover, that in its manage- 
ment has so far called forth words of praise from Catholic as well as 
non-Catholic. In 1900, as well as the year after, the Faithful of St. 
Nicholas’ donated $50—a contribution which since then has been doubled 


yearly. 
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further use, while chapel with library and reading-room 
at its end became a thing of the past.” 

With these preliminaries taken in 1902 may be said to 
date the actual genesis of new St. Nicholas in at least its 
material aspect. On the feast of the most precious 
Blood and seventh Sunday after Pentecost—July 6th of 
that year—a bright, pleasant, charming day from even 
a worldly point of view, with large numbers of people in 
attendance, in the presence too of Bishop Monaghan, of 
Wilmington, the corner-stone was blessed and laid by the 
ordinary of the diocese, assisted by Prior McEvoy, of the 
Augustinians of Philadelphia, Rector Petri, of our Lady 
of Chelsea, being master of ceremonies, and Chancellor 
Norris of Trenton delivering the benediction address to 
an open-air gathering of some two thousand hearers, 
among them our Knights of Columbus and the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians. From a description of the church 
building given the day after we summarize as follows: 


“As to the building itself which, it may be noted, is on the 
very site of the former convent, it is cruciform in plan, of 
Romanesque order, wholly of stone, of North Carolina (Mt. 
Airy) granite, in its base, walls and towers, with a frontage 
towards the sea of seventy-six feet, and one hundred and fifty 
in depth, with a central gable in front and transepts eighty- 
five feet high, with twin towers alike in form and finish ninety 
feet high surmounted by spires tipped with gilded crosses that 
rise one hundred and twenty feet from the ground level, with 
the whole building, spires included, roofed with red tile, with 
the crestings of terra cotta and all outside metal work of cop- 
per. ‘So much for the exterior of the building whence seven 
doors lead to the sanctuary within,—three in front with col- 


*The present main altar (to be replaced, however, by a nobler one of 
marble), and statue of the Sacred Heart, now in new St. Nicholas’, » 
formed part of the equipment of the old chapel. 
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umns of polished Vermont granite and capitals of Georgia 
marble.’’’* 


As regards the church interior however we may be 
allowed to observe that from clerestory down the build- 
ing though of neat and not unpleasant lines throughout 
seems to revel as it were in somewhat lavish display of 
ornament of many varied characters in mouldings, arches, 
and soon. Still, be our opinion taken or discarded, the 
interior on the whole offers a noble view in nave and side 
aisles, in its very spacious chancel and choir-loft, whereof 
the details still remain to be worked out.t 

But as in Atlantic City things are apt to move fast at 
least when well started, just one year later on the same 
feast of the most precious Blood, fifth Sunday after Pen- 
tecost and fifth day of July, the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass was offered up for the first time in the new church, 
with Rector McShane, celebrant,—this at six o’clock,— 
followed by other Masses, the last at half-past ten sung 
by Fr. Michael A. Ryan, of Villanova, at which the first 
sermon (in the new church) was preached by Fr. Richard 
A. Gleeson, one of the assistants in residence. 

In June, 1904, we may add, was celebrated the semi- 
centennial of the municipal birth of Atlantic City, which 
had been incorporated as said on Friday, March 3, 1854. 


*From Adlantic City Daily Press, of Monday, July 7, 1902. From 
notes by the architect in charge, Edwin F. Durang, of Philadelphia. 


+ At this writing St. Nicholas’, while wholly completed outside, 
within needs nearly everything yet to be finished in the way of equip- 
ment,—altars, seats, etc. On the opening day of the new building to 
religious uses, the pews of old St. Nicholas’ were transferred thither for 
service until others should be built. 

The above description of St. Nicholas’ interior, true in the fall of 
1905, date of its making, now nine months later, in June of the present 
year, 1906, needs changing, as the ‘‘details’’ specified in the text and 
upper part of this /Voze, with the exception merely of two altars and 
chancel railing, have all been completed. 
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In very hearty and deserved accord with the authorities 
and citizens the Catholics at the shore in the van of true 
patriotism as elsewhere joined in the festival though in 
quieter way in church service of benediction to God, in 
the hope too that with the following year, as in fact took 
place, would be ushered in the first half-century of their 
own mission work at the sea, that beginning in 1855 
with a score or so of Faithful meeting at long intervals 
in private houses for Mass and the comforts of religion, 
with hardships not a few not unrelieved, however, with 
consolations and triumphs even of worldly sort,—at last, 
they, the Faithful of Atlantic City, may rejoice that their 
germ of grace in ’55 has brought forth two large and 
ever increasing bodies of Faithful, with shrines and 
schools and societies, with priests and religious of either 
sex,—all media under God, of religion, of the sacraments 
of holy Church, which by divine institution are them- 
selves the ordinary every day vehicles of divine graces 
and bounties. 

In conclusion we may note that six hundred years ago 
the titular and patron saint of Atlantic City’s first Cath- 
olic sanctuary,—Nicholas of Tolentine,—one of the many 
Christian ideals of upright manhood held by the Church, 
—died on September 10, in the year of our Lord 1305, 
his feast-day ever since his canonization in 1446. It was 
fitting then indeed that just six hundred years later on 
the octave of his feast,—in 1905, the fourteenth Sunday 
after Pentecost, September 17, the second church at At- 
lantic City in his honor completed outwardly should have 
been opened solemnly to Divine worship, in the presence 
of many dignitaries of holy Church,—of prelates of high 
degree, among them two archbishops,—one the apostolic 
delegate to the United States, (Diomede Falconio), the 
other, the metropolitan of Philadelphia, (Patrick John 
Ryan), then two bishops,—the ordinaries of Trenton, 
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(James A McFaul), and of Altoona, (Eugene A. Garvey), 
while the sermons on the occasion were delivered in the 
morning at Mass by the ex-provincial of the Jesuits, 
(William O’Brien Pardow), and in the evening at Ves- 
pers by the provincial of the Augustinians, (Martin 
Joseph Geraghty),—a day thus well rounded out with 
joy and festival of Atlantic City’s church, which here in 
trustfulness and hope we pray its holy patron to ever 
cherish and guard. 

In the Appendixes, which follow are gathered some 
items of interest to the Faithful at Atlantic City, as: (1) 
Names of Catholic pioneers from 1854 to 1860; (II) 
Early missionaries from 1855 to 1864; (III) Augustinians 
in residence at St. Nicholas’ from 1880 to 1906; (IV) 
Secular clergy in residence at St. Monica’s, afterwards 
our Lady, Star of the Sea, from 1894 to 1906; (V) Con- 
firmations given at St. Nicholas’ from 1864 to 1906; 
(VI) Baptisms, marriages and deaths from 1855 to 1906; 
(VII) Foundations of places of worship; (VIII) School- 
roll at Park Place; (1X) Societies connected with St. 
Nicholas’; (X) Societies connected with our Lady, Star 
of the Sea. 


APPENDIXES. 


I.—NAMES OF CATHOLIC PIONEERS AT ATLANTIC CITY FROM 
1854 To 1860. 


Notre.—From the Sacramental Registers of Baptisms and Marriages 
at St. Nicholas’ mainly have been gathered the names of grown-up 
persons—parents and sponsors at baptisms, and the contracting parties 
and witnesses at marriages marked as indicated, viz.: The year appended 
to such names means the first record of the same in the registers; while 
the letters following them signify respectively: M.—married; P.—par- 
ent; S.—sponsor, and W.—witness. Names not thus marked are of 
persons known otherwise to have been at Atlantic City during the period 
as above, of whose residence, however, no documentary evidence is at 
hand. (An asterisk follows their names.) It moreover should be ob- 
served that it is not claimed that all the parties named in the following 
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list were members of St. Nicholas’ 
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congregation. Possibly some were 


strangers—mere visitors to the shore. 


Bedloe, Thomas, 1856 S. 

Bedloe, Anna Holland, 1855 S. 

Died March 7, 1891, aged 84 years. 

Brady, Thomas, 1859 M. 

Busbert (?), Charles, 1858 S. 

Carney, Bernard, 1857 W. 

Clark, Michael, 1859 M. 

Collins, Isaac, 1856 P. 

Collins, Catharine Golden, 1856 P. 

Collins, William, 1859 W. 

Colley, Michael, * 

Daly Thomas, * 

Died Jan. 29, 1885, aged 51 years. 

Daly, Margaret King, * 

Delahoe, Mary Ann, 1859 M. 

Devereux, Catharine McCarty, 
1856 P. 

Devereux, Edward, 1856 S. 

Devereux, Ellen, 1856 S. 

Devereux, John, 1856 P. 

Devine, James. * 

Donnelly, James, 1855 S. 

Donovan, Daniel. * 

Died February 8, 1904. 

Dougherty, Susan Mary, 1856 S. 

Dougherty, Anna, 1857 M. 

Doyle, Edward, 1856 P. 

Doyle, Margaret Campbell, or 
Combeford, 1856 P. 

Duffy, Michael (?), 1858 S. 

Gillen, Mary, 1858 S. 

Giltinan, David. * 

Died Sept. 10, 1903, aged 77 years. 

Golden, Alexander, 1856 S. 

Golden, Margaret, 1858 S. 

Golden, Sara, 1856 S. 

Griffith, Esther, 1856 S. 

Harrold, Caroline Frambes, 1858 P. 

Died June 23, 1875, aged 41 years. 

Harrold, Charles David. * 

Harrold, John, 1858 P. 

Died May 25, 1892, aged 64 years. 

Jones, Anna Kelly, 1858 P. 


Jones, Hugh, 1858 P. 

Kane, Anna, 1858 P. 

Kane, James, 1858 P. 

Kelly, Robert, 1858 S. 

Kernon, Isabel (?), 1859 W. 

Lawlor, Anna Trilly, 1856 P. 

Died March 15, 1896. 

Lawlor, Michael, 1856 P. 

Long, Anna Mahony, 1855 P. 

Long, James, 1855 P. 

Long, Nicholas Jeremy, first per- 
son baptized of record at Atlantic 
city, on April 18, 1855; born 
three weeks previous. 

McCann, Cornelius, 1857 W. 

McCormick, Mary, 1859 M. 

McDonald, Anna, 1856 S. 

McGinley, Sarah A., 1859 S. 

McGloughlin, John, 1856 S, 

McGonegal, Michael, 1858 S. 

McNeelis, Thomas. * 

Malone, Mary Murphy, 1859 P. 

Malone, Peter, 1859 P. 

Miller, John, 1857 M. 

Miller, Mary, 1859 W. 

Morris, Daniel. * 

Died December 21, 1808. 

Muller, Anna Dougherty, 1858 P. 

Muller, Francis, 1858 P. 

Nuss, Catharine, 1858 S. 

O’Kane, George (?), 1859 W. 

O’Reilly, Patrick. * 

Ripley, William P., 1859 M. 

Ryan, Anna, 1858 S. 

Ryan, Mary, 1857 W. 

Schaufler, Alois, 1857 P. 

Schaufler, Barbara Gersha, 1857 M. 

Schaufler, Elizabeth Right, 1857 P. 

Sheeges, Margaret, 1858 P. 

Trilly, Carrie Levy. * 

Trilly, Hugh (?), 1858 S. 

Trilly, Samuel, 1859 S. 

Watson, Margaret, 1859 M. 
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II.—EARLY MISSIONARIES OF RECORD IN THE SACRAMENTAL REGISTERS 
AT ST, NICHOLAS’ FROM 1855 TO 1864.- 


Notre.—The year of first registration only is set down. 


1855 Michael F. Gallagher, O.S. 1860 Philip O’ Farrell. 
ie 1861 Mark Crane, O.S.A. 
Fleming. 1862 Joseph D. Bowles. 
Edward M. Mullen, O.S.A. 1863 { Joseph Biggio. 
Louis M. Edge, O.S.A. George A. Meagher, O.S.A. 
18584 Patrick A. Stanton, O.S.A. 1864 Peter Crane, O.S.A. 
| Patrick E. Moriarty, D.D., 
ae OrSsAe 


1856 


III. —AUGUSTINIANS IN RESIDENCE AS MISSION RECTORS AND ASSISTANTS 
AT ST. NICHOLAS’ FROM 1880 TO 1906, WITH DATE OF ENTRY 
INTO THE FIELD. 


(The sign ({) means deceased.) 


First Rector: John J. Fedigan, July 6, 1880; Assistants: John J. 
Ryan,t Dec. 31, 1881—Charles M. Driscoll, Feb. 24, 1885—Daniel J. 
Leonard, July 21, 1885—Edward A. Dailey,t Apr. 14, 1886—Brother 
Edward Stack,+ July —, 1886—Michael J. Fleming, July 5, 1889—Daniel 
J. O’Mahony, Dec. 10, 188g—Patrick A. Carr,} July 24, 1889—James 
F. McGowan, July 24, 1890—Daniel J. Sullivan, Nov. 13, 1890—John A. 
Nugent, Nov. 15, 1890—Patrick A. Lynch, Jan. —, 1891—William A. 
Jones, Sept. 17, 1892—Timothy F. Herlihy, Nov. 18, 1892—Daniel J. 
Murphy, —— —, 1894—Edward P. Flynn, July 27, 1894—John J. Farrell, 
June 27, 1895—John A. Hogan, Dec. —, 1895. 


Seconp Rector: Francis J. McShane, July 28, 1898; Assistants: 
William W. Donovan, July 1, 1898—Richard A. Gleeson, Mar. 21, 1900 
—Henry F. Conway, Sept. 27, 1903—Francis M. Sheeran, $.T.B., Dec. 
I, 1904—Bernard E. Daly, July 4, 1905. 


IV.—SECULAR PRIESTS IN RESIDENCE AS MISSION RECTORS AND ASSIST- 
ANTS AT ST. MONICA’S (LATER OUR LADY, STAR OF THE SEA), 
FROM I894 TO 1900, WITH DATE OF ENTRY INTO 
THE FIELD. 


First Rector: Peter J. Petri, Jan. 24, 1894; Assistants: Patrick 
McHale, 1894—John Clifford, 1895—John Sweeny, 1896—Thomas Allen, 
1897—Edward Dunphy, 1898—John J. Griffin, 1899—Samuel A. Mit- 
chell, tooo—Francis P. Duffy, 1900—Gregory F. Moran, 1901 —Thomas 


F. Kearns, 1905. 
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v.—CONFIRMATIONS GIVEN AT ST. NICHOLAS’ FROM 1864 TO 1906. 
TOTAL OF PERSONS CONFIRMED, 574. 


Nore.—Prior to 1864 the Faithful of Atlantic City received confirma- 
tion at St. Augustine’s in Philadelphia, if not elsewhere also. 


1864, 


, by James Roosevelt Bailey, bishop of Newark, 7 males, 7 
females—14. 

1875, Sept. 14, by Michael A. Corrigan, bishop of Newark, ro males, 7 
females—17. 

1879, May 16, by the same, 12 persons—I2. 

1882, July 16, by Michael O’Farrel, bishop of Trenton, 28 persons—28. 

1885, July 12, by the same, 33 persons—33. 

1888, July 1, by the same, 45 persons—45 

1890, July 6, by the same, 46 persons— 6. 

1892, June 19, by the same, 59 persons—5Q. 

1895, June 6, by James A. McFaul, bishop of Trenton, 58 persons—5s8. 

1899, July 3, by the same, 54 persons—54. 

1901, June 30, by the same, 103 persons—I03. 

1905, July 9, by the same, first time in new St. Nicholas’, 48 males, 57 
females—105. 


Total confirmations, 574. 


VI.—BAPTISMS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS AS RECORDED IN THE CHURCH 
BOOKS AT ST. NICHOLAS’ FROM 1855—DATE OF THE FOUNDATION 
OF THE MISSION—TO 1906. 


Note.—The first baptism—that of Nicholas Jeremy Long—is dated 
April 18, 1855; the first marriage—that of Alois Schauffler and Barbara 
Gersha—July 12, 1857. For the first twenty-five years registrations 
were not uncommonly made at their home churches by the missionaries 
in temporary care of St. Nicholas’, where they must be sought for. 
For that period, then, the archives are incomplete down to mid-summer 
of 1880—year of appointment of the first rector in residence. For the 
same period (1855-1880), moreover, inclusive of the entire year—1880— 
the sacramental registries give the following totals; Baptisms, 99; 
marriages, 17; deaths (not recorded). 


Year. Baptisms. Marriages. Deaths. 
1881 13 2 

1882 17 I 

1883 29 3 6 
1884 20 II 7 
1885 37 16 vf 
1886 30 9 6 
1887 43 9 6 
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1888 37 18 Io 
1889 44 22 14 
1890 59 17 8 
18901 58 18 8 
1892 54 18 12 
1893 71 14 10 
1894 39 22 6 
1895 48 16 6 
1896 55 14 II 
1897 56 14 14 
1898 70 12 12 
1899 51 23 17 
1900 67 26 15 
Igo! OI 33 13 
1902 96 25 19 
1903 64 30 20 
1904 61 22 17 
1905 72 25 31 

Totals, 1381 437 275 


VII.—FOUNDATIONS OF PLACES OF WORSHIP IN ATLANTIC CITY. 


Note.—Sources: History of Atlantic City. By A. L. English, 
1884; and Heston’s Year Book. 


Year. Title and Location. 

1855.—First St. Nicholas Catholic chapel founded on Atlantic avenue 
near Tennessee. 

1857.—First Presbyterian church opened on corner of Pacific and Penn- 
sylvania avenues, 

1857.—First Methodist Episcopal church built on Atlantic avenue near 
Massachusetts. 

1869.—St. James’ Episcopal chapel completed on corner of Pacific and 
North Carolina avenues. 

1872.—Friends’ meeting-house opened on corner of Pacific and South 
Carolina avenues. 

1878.—African Methodist Episcopal church organized. 

1879.—Ascension Episcopal church built on Pacific avenue below 
Michigan. 

1882.— Baptist church on Pacific avenue opened. 

r882.—St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal church built. 

1884.—German Presbyterian church built on corner of Pacific and 
Ocean avenues. 
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1885.—St. Monica’s Catholic church built on corner of Atlantic and 
California avenues. Destroyed by fire in 18096. 

1892.—St. Andrew’s Lutheran church built on corner of Michigan and 
Pacific avenues. : 

1892.—Beth Israel synagogue built on Pennsylvania avenue near Pacific. 

1896.—Central Methodist Episcopal church built on Pacific avenue near 
South Carolina. 

1897.—Our Lady, Star of the Sea, Catholic church built on the site of 
St. Monica’s. 

1898.—Olivet Presbyterian church built on corner of Pacific and 
Tennessee avenues. 

1898.—St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal church built on corner of Pacific 
and Ohio avenues. 

1900.—Bethany Baptist church built on corner of Ohio and Arctic 
avenues. 

1901.—Chelsea Episcopal church built on Chelsea avenue below Atlantic. 

1902.—Second St. Nicholas’ church founded on corner of Pacific ave- 
nue and Tennessee. Blessed Sunday, September 17, 1905. 


VIII.—ROLL OF PUPILS TAUGHT BY THE LADIES OF THE SACRED HEART IN 
THE PARISH SCHOOL FROM 1886 TO MAY, 1900, WHEN THE 
SCHOOL WAS CLOSED WITH 45 BOYS AND 57 GIRLS— 

102 PUPILS—-IN ATTENDANCE. 


In all the parish scholars numbered for the fourteen years 248 boys 
and 363 girls—611 pupils. 
The figures (as below) include duplications. 


Year. Boys. Girls. Total. 
1886-87 47 47 
1887-88 66 66 
1888-89 26 84 110 
1889-90 4I 95 136 
1890-91 49 108 157 
1891-92 44 102 146 
1892-93 69 107 176 
1893-04 60 114 174 
1894-05 62 96 158 
1895-906 51 82 133 
1896-97 55 92 147 
1897-98 58 96 154 
1898-99 65 84 149 
1899-1900 56 75 131 


Totals 636 1248 1884 
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IX.—SOCIETIES CONNECTED WITH ST. NICHOLAS’ CHURCH. 


Sacred Heart Society organized by Fr. John J. Ryan during one of 
his visits. ' 
Arch Contraternity of St. Augustine and St. Monica organized by 


a8 John J. Fedigan soon after his appointment as resident rector in 
1880. 


Rosary Society organized by the same soon after his appointment. 
Sanctuary Society organized by Fr. Francis J. McShane soon after 
his appointment as second resident rector in 1898. 


X.— SOCIETIES CONNECTED WITH OUR LADY, STAR OF THE SEA, DATES OF 
ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP. 


The Apostleship ot Prayer established by Fr. P. J. Petri, November 
14, 1895, with a membership of one hundred and twenty-three. 

Blessed Virgin Mary Society organized by the same shortly after his 
appointment with a membership of twenty-four, and canonically erected 
March 9g, 1902. 

St. Joseph's Society organized by the same soon after his appoint- 
ment, was succeeded by the Holy Name Society, which was canonically 
erected April 6, 1902, with a membership of forty-seven. 

Rosary Society organized by the same soon after his appointment, and 
canonically erected June 29, 1902, with a membership of fifty-seven. 


LETTERS OF FATHER JOSEPH MOSLEY, 5S. J., 
AND 


SOME EXTRACTS FROM HIS DIARY. 
(1757-1786). 


COMPILED WITH NOTES BY 
THE SREVSEDWARD? 1. SDEVITA SR Sa). 


Father Joseph Mosley was a native of Lincolnshire, born 
November 16, 1731; studied humanities at St. Omers; en- 
tered the Society of Jesus in 1748; came to Maryland in 
1758; after laboring for some years in Charles and St. 
Mary’s Counties, he founded, in 1765, the Mission of St. 
Joseph’s in Talbot County, and remained in sole charge of 
that arduous station until his death, June 3, 1787. 

His letters, sixteen in number, are preserved in the Shea 
Collection at Georgetown College. Dr. Shea made copious 
extracts from them in the.second volume of his History of 
the Catholic Church—“ The Life and Times of Archbishop 
Carroll.” It is thought that they are worthy of presenta- 
tion in the Recorps of the American Catholic Historical 
Society, as a picture of missionary privations and toils, a 
graphic description of the country and of the condition of 
Catholics, and the fullest consecutive accounts that we have 
from the pen of any missionary in Maryland during the 
eighteenth century. 

Besides the letters, other Reliquie are an Ode, preserved 
in the Provincial Archives, Patri Mosley, Sacros Ordines 


Suscipienti; a Diary; and a number of sermons. There is 
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one sermon, “ On the Good Use of Time,” which P. Mos- 
ley was fond of repeating. He preached it three times dur- 
ing the year 1760; first, at St. Joseph’s, in St. Mary’s 
county; second, at some station on the Eastern Shore; 
and, lastly, at St. Inigoes. On Easter Sunday, 1773, P. 
Mosley preached twice; first, at Wye, and second, at Brown- 
ing’s. On the Easter Sundays of 1780 and 1785 he preached 
at Bohemia; at Easter, 1783, at Tuite’s; in the following 
year, at Easton, at Mrs. Blake’s. 

These letters had been preserved in the family of Lt. Col. 
Alexander T. Knight, in England, who presented them to 
Dr. Shea. The most fitting introduction to P. Mosley’s 
letters is furnished by the explanatory notes of Col. Knight, 
which have also an intrinsic and charming interest of their 
own. 


LETTER oF Lr. Cot. ALEXANDER T. KNIGHT TO 
J. Gitmary SHEA, LL. D. 


ALTON STOKE ON TRENT 
April 28th, 1883. 
England. 
My Dear Sir, 
ihe ee I send you sixteen letters and a sketch: I made 
a summary, but I find it would be useless, and had determined 
before I received yours, to send them entire, as they are of 
more interest as the written thoughts at the time, than for any- 
thing of political interest contained in them. No doubt you 
may glean something from them which I did not see. I wish 
we had the letters to his brother, which he speaks of: he was 
Rev. Mich. Mosley, S. J., Chaplain to the Actons (now Lord 
Acton) at Aldenham Park in Shropshire, where my brother 
is now Bishop. I would have sent them ten days since, but 
my sister, Mrs. Acton, wished to read them. Perhaps you 
would kindly tell me if they arrived safe; and I shall be 
obliged if you will also preserve them, though I do not want 
them again. I expect Mr. Mosley must have gone under that 
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name. I have heard that his brother, who was out in 1745, 
was condemned to death, and escaped, and afterwards under- 
went a sham funeral, but really lived till old age; that his name 
was Joblin, and he took the alias of Mosley: at any rate they 
were an old Catholic family under either name. The Dunns 
had a small property in Northumberland, but the sons of Mrs. 
Dunn, to whom the letters are written, became very rich, and 
are now extinct. Their property went to the Caleys, one of 
whom had married their sister... He mentions a Mr. J. 
Willym, who married a Miss Caley, Sister of my grand-father, 
who went to Maryland with his wife and two children. He 
was a man of good property in Wales. He and his wife were 
never head of again, and the children were kept by some 
charitable person, till the family sent out a person to bring them 
home. One of them, Mrs. Mosley, died about twelve years 
since, about ninety years of age; and was a very holy and 
charitable woman, who had done much for the Church. She 
could never give any account of their existence in America, 
as she was a mere child of three or four years of age. In 
some old letters of my grandfather, about 1780, I saw that 
some friend of his had gone to Annapolis, and had letters to 
Mr. Charles Carroll, a name now of some fame in America. 

. Your remarks upon the danger of professing the Faith 
in the last Century are confirmed by the omission in these 
letters of anything to indicate religion: P ..t for Priest; 
C..g...n for Congregation, etc.—and ae speaks of his 
Order as our Gentlemen, and our Factory, etc. He also al- 
ludes to that sad episode, the Suppression of the Jesuits: the 
extraordinary continuation of the Order through Catharine of 
Russia would seem to be a visible interposition of God, to pre- 
vent an injustice. The Order has certainly thrived on perse- 
CULION Gara ete We had in our family an Abbess of Swine 
Abbey, Yorkshire, who was the last at the suppression under 
Henry VIII., and another who was an Abbess of Cambray, 
who died in prison in the French Revolution. When my 
sister was married in 1876, she was the first lady in our family 
since 1741, they having all been Nuns except one, and she was 
unable to be so, through ill health and died unmarried. I 
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have three sisters Nuns in the order of Notre Dame. You will 
be tired of my egotism, but these letters have recalled the sub- 
ject, and it is one I know you can sympathize with. We have 
had a little boy, Arnold Alexander Pius Knight, who died in 
1874, five years of age, the last of our family. “ Sic transit 
gloria mundi,” but I hope it may also be “Gloria Cceli in 
eternum” ... My father, Sir Arnold, was a devoted ad- 
mirer of Sir Thomas More; his last descendant was a con- 
nexion of ours, and left my father a valuable likeness of Sir 
Thomas. My father tried to make him his model, and I think 
succeeded. Believe me yours very sincerely, 
AEX. T. KNIGHT. 


The “ Records of the English Province,” Collectanea, p. 
425, say: “ The family of Knight is not only of consider- 
able antiquity, but it has likewise preserved the ancient faith 
through the dark and trying ages of the so-called reforma- 
PLO ad Two of its members, viz., Rev. Thomas and 
Arthur George Knight, sons of the late Sir Arnold Knight, 
Kt., M. D., are Fathers of the Society. Their brother, Dr. 
Edmund Knight, was appointed Bishop Auxiliary to the late 
Bishop of Shrewsbury, July 25, 1879.” He succeeded him 
in the See, and died last year. Gillow, in the ‘“‘ Biographical 
Dictionary of English Catholics,” devotes considerable space 
to Sir Arnold Knight, with noteworthy tributes to his prom- 
inent labors in all matters of Catholic interest. 


LETTER I. 

This letter is dated from Graveline, 23 Oct., 1757: it is 
directed to his sister-—‘‘ Mrs. Dunn, Junior, at Bladon, near 
New-Castle upon Tyne, Northumberland (London).” As 
it deals with family affairs, we make only some brief ex- 
tracts which point to his journey Maryland-ward. 


“T left Liége, the 1st of last March; lived some while at St. 
Omer; and am now at Graveline,* Director to the English 


* See note at end of this letter. 
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Nuns there, as Mr. Hawker was at York: and God knows how 
long I shall stay here. I only supply till a Secular comes: I’ve 
been here since May last, and probably shall be here some 
time.”’—(He goes on to mention some members of the Com- 
munity whom she knows; speaks highly of the school; recom- 
mends her to send her daughters there for their education ; 
discusses terms, &c.) “I expect to be in England next Spring 
on my road to Maryland: so, if I can’t get time to see you, 
which happiness I can’t hardly expect, I hope you will give me 
leave to trouble you with a parting line from London. And 
so, if we see one another no more in this world, I hope we shall 
meet in the next.” 


Note. 


Graveline (Gravelines). The Penal Laws of England forbade Cath- 
olic education under the severest penalties: the existence of a Catholic 
teacher was rendered well nigh impossible at home, and Catholic parents 
were subjected to heavy fines for sending their children abroad to 
be educated in the Faith. Yet, despite the stringency of the laws, many 
children were sent to France and Flanders, where Catholic schools had 
been established for the education of English youth. The Jesuits had a 
novitiate at Watten, and houses of study at Ghent, Louvain and Liége 
for the training of members of the English Province of the Society, 
and nearly all of the priests, who labored upon the Missions of Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania from 1634 until the close of the Revolutionary 
War, had received their education in these establishments. The Col- 
lege of St. Omers was founded for secular students, and was famous for 
the classical instruction which it imparted; several Maryland youths, 
amongst them Archbishop John Carroll, Archbishop Leonard Neale, and 
Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, are numbered on the roll of its students. 
There were also several convents of English nuns and academies for 
English girls. Father Mosley says of this school at Gravelines: “I 
mentioned my desire of seeing your daughters brought up in this House. 
T’ve seen several of our English Nunneries, and none pleases me more 
than this: the Pensioners here are better lodged, tabled, and keep more 
neat than any I’ve seen, for here as to all those qualities they are ex- 
tremely well. The ordinary Pension is £20, and this house provides all; 
or £16, and the parents provide clothes, &c.” There is a devotional 
work in the library of Georgetown College, “A Method of Conversing 
with God,” written by Father Thomas Everard, S. J., printed in 1602, 
and dedicated to “The Very Reverend Mother, Ann Bedingfield, Abbess 
of the English Poor Clares at Graveling.” 
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LETTER II. 
Dear Sister, 

I’ve arrived safe to London at last. Again I am come to 
see my own country, from whence I’ve been, as I may say 
banished now above 16 years. I really have not time to de- 
scend as far as the North to see you. So I write you this 
parting Letter according to my promise. I set off for America 
the 1oth of next month; not to be banished from my own 
country for only 16 years, but, for Love of God and the con- 
version of souls, to abandon it and you for always: nothing 
but what I’ve mentioned should ever have brought me to it, 
for if I consider things according to the Law of Nature, what 
can indulge it more than to live at home amongst our own 
friends and relations: but if we examine for what we were 
born, it was not to give way to the whole Law of Nature, but 
according to even one’s call, let the Law of Nature be ruled and 
governed by the Law of Grace. This I write that you may not 
condemn my undertaking, which was entirely my own choice. 
For, if I consider the call of my state of life with which God 
has blessed me, I am not in all things to follow what is even 
innocently delightful, but to seek what tends more to the 
honour and glory of God...... Whenever an occasion 
serves of any ship to New-Castle, from America, you may be 
assured you shall not fail hearing from me, and then I will 
give you proper directions to me; which correspondence will 
be at least some satisfaction to me, when seeing you can’t be 
granted: but for my part, I think that seeing one another is 
of little satisfaction, unless our lives are such that we may see 
one another in a happy Eternity: when there we meet, we 
meet for ever. In this life nothing is certain, but that we 
must sooner or later separate: So, now let it be Adieu, Sister 
—when we meet again, it will be never to have the pain of 
separating again..... 

I remain, Dear Sister, 

Your affectionate and ever loving Brother 
Jos: Mos tey. 

London, 25th of Feb. 1758. 

(My Directions to Mr. Mosley at Mr. Tootel’s, Taylor, 
opposite to the Bull and Gate, Holborn, London.) 
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LETTER III. 


Newtown, Sept. 8th, 1758. 

(He left London on the 1oth of March, and went to 
Portsmouth, where he remained three weeks expecting the 
Fleet from the Downs. Sailed from Portsmouth on the Ist 
of April; storm, which he describes; lost Convoy.) 


“T arrived safe and sound to Maryland on the 19th of June, 
after a long and tedious voyage of ten weeks. I find here 
business enough on my hands in my Way of Trade,—I’ve care 
of above fifteen hundred souls: we stand in need here of La- 
bourers, if more only had zeal enough to come to our assist- 
ance: for myself, I can say, that I preferred this place to any 
I knew, and I hope to spend my life and whole strength. I 
think it the happiest place in the world, and I also find it so, 
for one of our calling. No Prince in his Court can have more 
satisfaction and enjoy himself more, than I do in instructing 
those that are under my charge. I am daily on horseback, 
visiting the sick, comforting the infirm, strengthening the 
pusillanimous, &c. And I enjoy my health as yet as well, as 
if I were breathing my own native air.” 

(The remainder of the letter deals with family affairs.) 

My directions by any Scotch ships bound for Maryland. 
“To Mr. Mosley, at New-Town,* on Britton’s Bay, near Poto- 
mack, St. Mary County, Maryland.” 

Send by several ships for fear of miscarriages. 


Note. 


P. Mosley lived at the Residence of New-Town (Newtown) and 
attended the congregation at St. Joseph’s, St. Mary’s County; the 
Residence was transferred to Leonardtown some years ago, and seven 
Missionary Stations depend upon it, Mass being said either every 
Sunday, or once in two weeks. The Catholic population of this 
county has from the earliest times been very numerous. St. Joseph’s 
is still one of the largest rural congregations in the country. We 
borrow the following description from a recent number of the local 
paper, St. Mary's Beacon: “St. Francis Xavier’s Church, commonly 
called Newtown Church, is certainly one of the oldest church buildings 
in America. Tradition has it that the first St. Francis Xavier’s Church 
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was a small log building, and was in, or near, the present Newtown 
parish graveyard. The first burial of which we have record at the 
present location of the church was in 1694. Newtown is situated on 
the East side of the narrow neck of land between Britton’s and St. 
Clement’s Bays, and in sight of St. Clement’s (Blackistone’s) Island, 
where “on the day of the Annunciation of the Most Holy Virgin Mary, 
in the year 1634, was celebrated the first Mass which had ever been 
offered up in this part of the world.” Back of the church, and a little 
nearer Britton’s Bay, is situated Newtown Manor house, long the resi- 
dence of the Jesuit priests in charge of this Mission. 

The Newtown estate was purchased, in 1665, by Father Henry War- 
ren, from William Bretton and Temperance, his wife, for 40,000 pounds 
of tobacco. The residence built at the time of the purchase was not so 
large as the one now standing. This is a spacious brick house—the pas- 
sages are wide, the rooms very high, and the partition walls are brick. 
At present, this venerable mansion, for two hundred years the home of 
the missionaries, is occupied by a tenant, and is greatly in need of re- 
pairs. The church is about forty yards from the residence, and has 
lately been put in fine order by the pastor. 

In the Cemetery at Newtown.—Deceased members of the Society of 
Jesus buried therein: 

1685 P. John Pennington, October 18, aged 38. 

1712 “ Henry Poulton, September 27, aged 23. 

1714 “ Robert Brooke, July 18, aged 51. 

1729 “ Francis Lloyd (or Floyd), November 13, aged 37. 

1734 “ Peter Atwood, December 25, aged 52. 

1750 James Carroll, November 12, aged 309. 

1759 “ Michael Murphy, July 8, aged 54. 

1767 “ James Ashby (alias Middlehurst), September 23, aged 53. 

1772 “ James Beadnall, April 9, aged 53. 

1784 “ Peter Morris, April 19, aged 49. 

1787 “ Bennett Neale, March 21, aged 44. 

1790 “ Ignatius Matthews, May 11, aged 69. 

17904 “ John Boarman, aged 51. 

1798 “ James Matthews, December 8, aged 36. 

1800 “ Augustine Jenkins, February 3, aged 53. 

1809 ‘ John Bolton, September 9, aged 67. 

1823 “ John Henry, March 12, aged 58. 

1823 “ Leonard Edelen, December 21, aged 40. 

1850 “ Ignatius Combs, June 27, aged 56. 

These Coadjutor Brothers of the Society were also buried at New- 
town: 

Richard Jordan, died October 20, 1827, aged 32; Mark Fagherty, died 
September 28, 1841, aged 32; Walter Baron died July 27, 1855, aged 80; 
Edward Nolan, died January 15, 1852, aged 63. 
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Fathers Matthews, Boarman, Brooke, Neale, Jenkins, Edelen, and 
Combs were members of well-known Maryland Catholic families and 
natives of the State. Fathers Carroll and Murphy were Irishmen; 
Father Henry was a Belgian, and the others were natives of England. 

Revds. John Franklin, who died September 18, 1819, and Cornelius 
Mahoney, who died in 1805, both secular priests, are buried at Newtown. 


LETTER IV. 


Newtown, September I, 1759. 
CLG, his Sisterh:5-. 0 1 ah eee 
You desire a short account of this part of America. The 
climate is very hot and sultry in summer to a great excess, nay 
several West-Indians that lay under the very sun tell me, that 
they find it warmer here than there: the winter is not so cold 
as in England: the changes of weather is prodigious sudden 
—on a clear day a hurricane, or a gust as they call it here, rises 
in an instant, and will in a few minutes lay down all the houses 
and trees in the vein it blows. Thunder and lightning is, I 
believe, as dismal here as it is in any part of the world. You 
can’t go ten yards in the woods (which composes the greatest 
part of the country), but you see some tree or other struck 
with lightning at one time or other. I’ve seen it myself strike 
the trees within very few yards of me. The country is the 
best laid out for trade of any in the world. The Rivers are 
spacious and wide. The entrance of Chesapeake Bay, or 
much rather Chesapeake River, is 20 miles across; Potomock, 
10; Patuxent, 5 or 6: Ships, by these rivers can sail above 
200 mile up into the country. Our greatest commodity, as 
you know, is tobacco. The Government of this Province, 
you will find described in many authors. The people seem to 
me to be very poor, and not to be compared in riches to the 
rest of our Colonies. The curiosities of the country are vari- 
ous either in Birds, Beasts or Fish. The Birds are so vari- 
ous that I don’t know one of the same nature as we have 
in England, except it to be the Crow, and that is something 
less: we have no Ravens, Jack-Daws, Mag-Pies, Sparrows, 
Linnets, Larks, Finches, &c. We have birds called Larks, it’s 
true, but they are as big as your snipes, with a yellow breast 
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like unto a horse-shoe. We have also other birds of the same 
names as you have in England, but of a quite different nature, 
as swallows, blackbirds, partridges, snipes, pheasants, hawks, 
doves, &c. We have others not of the same names as your 
birds in England, as the Bluebirds, Red-Birds, Humming- 
Birds, May-Birds, &c. The Blue-Birds are all over of the 
finest blue. The Red-Birds are of a deep scarlet red; this bird 
several think the handsomest bird we have. I think the Hum- 
ming-Bird, or the Baltimore Bird, to surpass it far. The 
Humming-Bird feeds upon flowers as a bee: it’s prodigious 
small, about the size of a man’s little finger to the second 
joint. I’ve one in my chamber, and would send it to you, but 
don’t know how to get it to you: it lives upon honey. I may 
venture to say that it’s the smallest bird in the world. Its 
colour is white upon the breast and belly, its wings black, its 
back brown, its throat to the tip of the bill, red; this red, as it 
flies, seems just like the liveliest flame. The Baltimore Bird 
is beautiful for the variety of colours; the wings are black, 
tipt with red: it has three sorts of yellow about it, beautifully 
mixt with white and black; it’s about the size of a bulfinch. 
We have vultures and eagles in plenty. We have an eagle 
now in the garden, that is as big, if not bigger than myself: 
it will kill any dog that attacks it. I propose to send it to 
London this fall to one of my acquaintance. Our beasts are 
as various almost as the birds, as squirrels of three different 
sorts (which would be very acceptable to you, if I could get 
them to you), Possums, the most curious beasts in the world, 
that brings forth its young by its tits, to which they grow till 
they are big enough to fall off, and then each sucks the tit it 
was gendered by: she has a false belly, into which the young 
one creeps, and so she conveys them always about her till 
they can provide for themselves. This was the first beast 
that I shot, after I came into the country; not knowing what 
it was, when I took it up. In shape it is something like a pig; 
it is about the size of a pig six weeks old. It’s the fattest 
animal in winter on the face of the earth, and at that time 
fine eating. Raccoons are something of the monkey kind— 
an animal that is very frequent here. I intend to send one to 
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London this fall with the eagle. Here, Fish is very plentiful, 
and all different from England, except the pike. Our game 
is very plentiful, as in shooting possums, deers, wild turkeys, 
raccoons, squirrels, pheasants, woodcocks, snipes of different 
sort, teal, wild ducks, wild geese, partridges, &c., but all dif- 
ferent from birds of the same name in England, and all very 
good eating, except the raccoons. Panthers have been seen 
in this country, but not of late years. We have turtles, or 
tortoises, of all sorts. We abound with all sorts of fruits, 
so as even to feed the hogs with peaches that would sell very 
dear at your market. We abound in all sorts of grain, but 
can’t make hay, by reason of the excessive heats. The coun- 
try abounds also in cattle, as horses (the best for their gate 
in the world), oxen, cows, sheep, hogs, &c.—as also in poultry. 
Our horses are almost all natural pacers; they will easily go, 
as I know it by experience, a whole day without food, at the 
rate of 7, 8, 9 miles an hour, in a constant pace: which is a 
great comfort to us, in our way of life. The buildings in this 
country are very poor and insignificant, all only one storey, 
commonly all the building made of wood plastered within,— 
a brick chimney in the better houses. You may find a brick 
house here and there: our Body * commonly has them. The 
poorer people have nothing but a few boards nailed together, 
without plastering, or any brick about it. Very few houses 
have glass windows. ... If you desire any curiosities, you 
must acquaint me to whom I must direct them, or in whose 
hands they must be left at White-Haven. I can’t send you 
none besides living animals, as partridges, mocking-birds, 
squirrels, red=birds Sracccons (mea Gee 

Now I look upon myself out of the world in the desert parts 
of America, yet don’t think that I am tired of my situation. 
I am here as content as a King, and never shall desire a 
change if I can keep my health and be of service; I allow our 
fatigues are very great, our journies very long, our rides con- 
stant and extensive. We have many to attend, and few to 
attend them. I often ride about 300 miles a week, and never 


* The Fathers of the Society. 
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a week but I ride 150, or 200: and in our way of living, we 
tide almost as much by night as by day, in all weathers, in 
heats, cold, rain, frost or snow. Several may think the colds, 
rains, &c., to be the worst to ride in; but, I think to ride in 
the heats far surpasses all, both for man and horse. But, as 
I’ve told you, our horses are well gaited and everlasters. . . . 
Yr ever loving and affectionate Brother, 
JosEpH Mos ey. 
Newtown, ist of Sep: 1759. 
On Britain’s Bay, near Potomock, 
St. Mary County, Maryland. 


LETTER V. 
New-Town, Oct: 5th, 1760. 
Dear Sister, ae 

I received the favour of yours, last night, as I returned home 
from a long ride of three days. As there is a ship of Mr. 
Hicks, sailing immediately for White-Haven, I thought it my 
duty to answer yours of March 2, 1760. 

I can’t say that my health is at present so good as it has 
been; for a ride of 52 miles in the rain, and another of the 
same length in a warm day all in the sun, cast me into violent 
fevers attended with constant vomitings: but, thanks be to 
God, I am upon the recovering hand... . 

This year has gone very hard with us; the rains have been 
excessive, and the heats excessive, which have caused a great 
many diseases, and to us a great many rides. Our Hands are 
few, weak, and in great decay. Our rides are often twice a 
day: yes, I’ve often in a week rid between 50 & 60 miles a 
day. It’s true, our horses in this country go so easy that a 
ride of 50 miles, perhaps, won’t tire a man so much as 20 or 
30 with your horses in England; yet, they are so frequent, that 
it is enough to break the strongest constitution. I can’t say 
but I wish you had one of our horses to ride for your own 
convenience; they are handy, and will go easy the whole day; 
they make nothing of traveling 60 miles in a day, which few 
horses in England can perform, for any while... . 
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I recommend myself to all your good prayers in this Life 
I lead, banished into the remotest corner of the world, amongst 
Indians, Negroes and Slaves, and separated by the Atlantic 
from my dearest friends: yet, notwithstanding all this, per- 
haps the happiest man that breathes: for, if true happiness con- 
sists in a contented mind, never did it reign more truly than in 
this Blessed Country, Blessed, I say, but only so for one of 
our profession. Adieu, Dear Sister: perhaps we never shall 
meet again in this world, yet I always shall have the happi- 
ness of subscribing myself even at this distance, 

Your ever loving and affectionate Brother, 
JosEPH MOSLEY. 


LETTER VI. 


(To Mr. Mosley at Aldenham near Bridge-North, Shrop- 
shire) * 

Dear Brother, 

I have yours from Bath. I am uneasy to hear that you 
stand in need of those thaumaturgic waters. The method of 
our lives seems to give you some uneasiness for us. I think 
you may be easy, as you reckon our deaths will be precious in 
the sight of God. God send they may, and I am sure that our 
multitude of fatigues and oppressive labours, as you are pleased 
to style them, will be abundantly rewarded. You hope, I’ll be 
a better steward of a life, not at my disposal: but it is at 
God’s, and he is welcome to it, to spend it in the service of my 
fellow-creatures, or Brethren in Christ. My crown won’t be 
the less for having laboured the longer, it’s true, if you and 
I can agree about the word labour. Consummatus in brevi 
will sooner have your approbation than Puer centum annorum, 


* This was his elder brother, Father Michael Mosley, S. J., at that 
time Chaplain to the Acton family at Aldenham, Shropshire, Oliver 
(Collections) says of him: “ Michael Mosley of Lincolnshire, born 17 
August, 1720, entered the Society in 1739, and was Professed at Rome, 
2 February, 1757. He died at Holywell after the Suppression of the 
Order, viz., November, 1777.” It is a misfortune that more of Fr. Mos- 
ley’s correspondence with his brother has not been preserved. 
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or Longam vitam injusti. I know you have good sense, and 
_ area great Master of Divinity, and argue well by means of 
both in favour of prudence and discretion: yet, to my com- 
fort, He who came to destroy and confound the prudence of 
the prudent, and the wisdom of the wise, laboured but three 
years amidst indefatigable hardships and insupportable mis- 
eries and wants for our example, and died, ‘a folly to the 
Gentiles’: and the great Xaverius, the glory of our S.... y, 
trod in his footsteps, in an immense field, where he was yet 
much needed, died after ten years labour and fatigue: Fr. Cam- 
pion was cut off in the very first year of his great undertakings. 
To be numbered amongst this glorious Company is beyond 
all my pretensions, et non tali me dignor honore: if I could 
follow them, although non passibus equis, would ‘be the very 
summit of all my zeal and ambition. As to the circumstance 
of long fasting (which you can’t well comprehend in the de- 
tails of our labours), I am afraid you never will understand 
by any explication I can give: Theory will never do; exper- 
ience may convince you, to your cost, of all I said. “Have 
our people we visit neither eatables nor drinkables?” ‘“ Do 
they live on the air?” So much I know, as to the first demand, 
that I’ve asked, when I’ve been almost fainting, for a mouth- 
ful of bread, or a glass of milk, and I could not get it. As for 
bread, few or none ever use it in this country: what they eat 
with their meat is a sort of hasty-pudding made of Indian 
corn, which they term Mush, which is made out of hand when 
eat, and so much disagrees with English, that they never pre- 
tend to offer it to us. This Indian corn they turn into dif- 
ferent shapes, to supply the place of bread: but, in none, does 
it agree with an English constitution.* As to the second de- 


* “TF it be asked what was the great civilizer in America? the answer 
is direct and complete: maize. A little reflection suggests the import- 
ance of Indian corn in American life to-day, and the grain has never 
been utilized to the full extent by white men. In prehistoric North 
America, maize was the germ out of which culture grew.” The His- 
tory of North America, Vol. XIX, Introduction. 

The European settlers in America were slow in appreciating the value 
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mand, of living on the air, I know not; let them answer for 
themselves. I know fresh air, in the heats, is as scarce with 
us as bread and cheese. I’ve often taken with me, as you 
suggest in yours, a crust of English bread, as we term it here, 
to support foreseen wants; as for cheese, we have none in the 
country. Butter is here too liquid, and cold meat too soon 
spoils, to be plagued in our journies with them.—As for saddle- 
bags, it’s true we have them, but they are too incumbersome 
to be troubled with them, in our frequent long rides, and too 
apt to heat our horses, whose ease we chiefly consult, even 
more than our own. Here, perhaps, you'll object prudence: 
but, while I favour my horse, I think I consult my own ad- 
vantage, for one night in the woods under our treacherous 
air, would be of worse consequence with us, than twenty with- 
out a supper. As for my misfortune in the Run, it’s like a 


and virtues of corn. Their complaints are in contrast with the patriotic 
sentiments of the Kentuckian proud of 
*. The State where I was born, 
Where the corn is full of kernels, and the Colonels full of corn.’’ 
Joel Barlow, the poet laureate of the subject, boasted, 
““ Allmy bones were made of Indian corn.”’ 
In regard to the name, Mush, employed by Father Mosley, Barlow sings: 
“ E’en in thy native regions, how I Blush, 

To hear the Pennsylvanians call thee Mush/ 

Thy name is Hasty-Pudding! Thus my sire 

Was wont to greet thee fuming from his fire.’ 
Father Mosley says that in none of its shapes does corn agree with an 
English constitution. His confrére, Father Sebastian Rasle, writing 
from Norridgewock, Maine, where he was living among the Indians, 
declares: “ My only nourishment is maize, which they pound, and of 
which I make every day a kind of pudding which I cook with water.” 
He was reduced to this uniformity of meager diet because the Indians 
were repulsive in their preparation of other food, and were addicted to 
seasoning even sagamite with ancient fish. The ‘Petticoat Insurrection’ 
at Mobile was due to the European aversion to corn. In 1704, twenty- 
three virtuous French girls were imported as a matrimonial venture; 
they were all married within the month, except one damsel, ‘ uncertain, 
coy and hard to please’; everything went on smoothly, until they re- 
belled against corn, and probably corn-bread. This ‘ Petticoat Insur 
rection,’ as it was called, taxed the patience and ingenuity of Governor 
Bienville. 
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thousand others, very dangerous: yet you advise me to change 
my clothes on those occasions when wet, or to have a fire to 
dry them. If you remember, in my last, I told you, I went 
off to my Cong. . . . n in the morning, and was in danger of 
being too late; in consequence, had no time to ride over the 
neighbourhood for my clothes. You must not imagine our 
chapels lie as yours do: they are in great forests some miles 
from any house of hospitality: as for fire, the weather in sum- 
mer is far too warm to come nigh one, and to ask for one in 
that season would be like a man in a warm oven asking for a 
fire to be lit at the mouth of it, to dry his clothes; and again, 
fire is so hard to be got in those forests, that I’ve often waited 
a considerable time for a coal to light a candle for the Al. . r 
(Altar). I never told you that my boots were wet: you never 
use them in the summer time; we use only a piece of linen, 
that hangs round our legs, to keep off the dirt, which are 
called here leggings or Shams. I should be obliged to you 
for your gally-pot of pills against the flux: it would be of 
great service to our patients. I hope God preserves us. As 
for our present labours, they are more or less the same as I’ve 
acquainted you, and the accidents of life as various. Swamps, 
Runs, miry holes, lost in the night, as yet, and ever will in this 
country attend us: thank God, we are all safe as yet. Between 
3 or 400 mile was my last Mass fare, on one horse; the 
same I blindfolded. I am just leaving Portobacco to go to 
Bohemia, where they tell me I am wanted. The Cong. . . ns 
are fewer, but the rides much longer. In the Ist Sunday, 50 
mile, where I pass the whole week in that neighborhood, in 
close business with the ignorant. On the znd, I go down to 
Chesapeake Bay, 40 mile farther, which makes me 90 mile 
from home: the other two Sundays are easier. The Mission 
has picked me out to settle a place between these two, if I can, 
to make it an easier Miss. .n. Pray that I may succeed: I shall 
have at Bohemia a fair plantation to manage, the best, I be- 
lieve, we have, and nigh Philadelphia, which is a vast ad- 
vantage. You may find the place in the charts of this coun- 
try, on the Eastern Shore of the Chesapeake Bay, 50 miles 
from Queen’s-Town, and then 4o to Talbot. My love to my 
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Sister and Relations. Tell me what news, domestic and for- 
eign. I’ve hardly place to subscribe myself, 
Yr Loving Brother, 
Jos: Mostey. 
Portobacco, 30th July, 1764. 
but soon, Bohemia, in the Eastern Shore, Cecil County, 
Maryland. 


I'send you another Humming-Bird by one ‘Charly Neale * 
bound for Bruges. I hope the will leave it with Mr. More at 
London. Good Mr. Snyder,t founder of our Pennsylvania 
Factory, died toth July, 1764, plenus meritis, worn out with 
hard labours and inconceivable fatigues. Pray, ut moriatur 
anima morte justi hujus. 

Iterum Vale. 


DIARY OF FATHER MOSLEY, FROM AUGUST, 1764, TO FEB- 
RUARY, 1768. 


We interrupt the course of the Letters, in order to in- 
troduce some extracts from a Diary of Father Mosley, 
which contains some interesting items concerning the period 
when he began the foundation of St. Joseph’s Mission in 
Talbot County. It is alittle book of ten small leaves, folded, 
5 x3 inches, and marked “ Day-Book, Bohemia, 1764, St. 
Joseph’s, Talbot County, alias Tuckahoe, 1765.”’ The en- 
tries are principally in regard to receipts and expenditures ; 
the handwriting is small, refined, distinct and masculine. 
This relic of the olden time is preserved in the Provincial 


* Charles Neale, who was afterwards Superior of the restored Mis- 
sion of Maryland. In accordance with the custom of the times, he was 
sent with other Maryland youth to Flanders for his education. Al- 
though they had been amply supplied with means, yet, boy-like, they 
reached London penniless. They applied to Fr. More for assistance. 
He helped them, but as a good Procurator, he expressed the fervent 
wish that no more (Marylanders should be consigned to his care. 

+ Mr. Snyder. Father Theodore Snyder. By “Factory” is meant 
the mission of Goshenhoppen, Berks Co., of which he was the founder, 
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Archives at Loyola College, Baltimore: the extracts have 
been made by Fr. J. J. Ryan. 


1764.—Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Sept. 
ept, 


Oct. 
Oct 


Octe 


Oct. 
Oct: 


"Oct. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


ii: 
14. 
ars 

2. 


9. 
1M 


14. 


18. 


21. 


23° 


21, 
30. 


IO. 


LE. 


I arrived at Bohemia with Mr. Lewis. 
Mr. Lewis returned. 

I began my journey and Mission for 
Queen-Ann’s and Talbot \Countys. 

I first kept church in Queen Ann County. 
I first kept church in Talbot ‘County. 
(Mr. Harding arrived here from Phila- 
delphia. 

Received of Mr. ‘Manners a new pair of 
buck-skin breeches. 

Mr. Harding returned for Philadelphia, 
whom I accompanied thither, and re- 
ceived of Mr. Manners 4£ cur. for paint 
for the house. 

I preached in Philadelphia in the Old 
Chapel. 

I left Philadelphia in company with Mr. 
Harding. 

We parted at Mr. Henderson’s; he to 
Philadelphia, and I home, where I ar- 
rived that day. 

My colt Ranter (now Spark), with a 
desk and a chest of books, from Wye, ar- 
rived here. 

Mr. Lewis arrived here: by whom Mr. 
Leonard’s death—died 28 Oct. 1764. 

Do. returned. 

We killed our hogs, in number 23. 

I entered my Exercise for 1764. 

Mr. Doyne came here about his land 
Timnassarah, 1000 acres at IO 8s, cur. 
per acre. 

Mr. Ben. Neale from Baltimore came 
here. 

Mr. Doyne went home. 
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Decs 13: 
Dec. 28. 
1765.—Feb. 3. 
ep. Oo: 
Mar. 18. 
May 4. 
Nov. 13. 
1766.—Jan. 25. 
HeDamw2: 
Mar. 6. 
Janes 5. 
June 20. 
hfbEN RA hi ke 
Julyiee7- 
AUS iano, 
Sept. 6. 


Mr. Neale returned. 

From Wye, I wrote to Mr. Hunter about 
the Land to be bought near Queen’s 
Town. 

A letter sent from Bohemia to Mr. Hall 
to engage the land near Queen’s Town. 
Hung up to be smoked 32 Gammons, 
and 56 Shoulders and Middlings. 

I took possession of a Tract of Land, I 
bought from Parson Miller and his wife 
and Sarah Millington: on which I put 
8 Negroes, which I brought from Mr. 
Lewis then living at the White Marsh: 
viz: Nancy, Tom, Sarah, Lucy, Davy, 
Nanney, Paul and Henry.—Their ex- 
penses in transporting, and presents, 
provisions, came to £10. 

(Here follow three pages of articles pur- 
chased, and current expenses). 

I received from Mr. Manners to pay for 
our land in Talbot, 260: 10: 0. Re- 
ceived from Mr. Harding asa gift, 7: 0: 0. 
Mr. Harding came to see me. 

I went off for Bohemia. 

I made my Profession to Mr. Farmer, 
alias Steinmeyer. 

We finished stripping our tobacco. 

To Patrick Maguire, for a cow and calf, 
£2 STOLE: 

To half a pound of candle-wick of cot- 
ton, 0; 2: 6. 

I agreed with Anne Hawkins for my 
mending and ironing at 4o sh. per year. 
Given in charity to a poor woman, o: 2: 6. 
Two dozen of pipes, 0: I: 0. 

To traveling charges to Delaware, 
O28. 

Received of Mr. Lewis, 7: 6: 0. 
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Nov. 3. To half pound of Gunpowder, 0: 1: 3. 
Nov. 7. To bottle of brandy for Frank, 0: 1: 6. 
1767.—Nov. 14. Jerry came to St. Joseph’s from the 
Marsh—was married to Jinney, 4 Nov. 
1770—The Patent for Betts’ Addition, 
to be found in the Records of the Land 
Office, Annapolis. 
Dec. 29. We killed our hogs,—7 in number,— 
altogether weighed 554 lbs. 
1768.—Jan. 17. Felix pigged,—but eat her pigs. &c., &c. 


Note. 


The names of several Jesuit Priests of this period are mentioned in 
the Diary. It is to be noticed that they are called “ Mr.,” as the term 
Father was not generally used in speaking of priests, even by Catholics. 
Sometimes they were spoken of as “ Priest” Boone, “ Priest’? Hunter, 
&c., to distinguish them from the Protestant parsons. 

Mr. Lewis was Father John Lewis, then residing at White Marsh, in 
Prince George Co.; he afterwards became Superior of the Mission of 
Maryland, and acted as vicar-general for Bishop Challoner of the 
London District, on which Maryland and Pennsylvania depended eccle- 
siastically. He died at Bohemia, in 1788. 

Mr. Harding was Father Robert Harding, for many years the Pastor 
of St. Joseph’s, Philadelphia. P. Mosley calls St. Joseph’s “the Old 
Chapel,” because the Church of St. Mary’s had been founded the year 
before his visit. 

Mr. Manners was Father Mathias Manners; his real name was Sit- 
tensperger. He was a native of the Diocese of Augsburg, and came to 
America, in 1752, to labor amongst the German Catholics of Pennsyl- 
vania. He was stationed for several years at Conewago, York (now 
Adams) Co., but was Superior of Bohemia at the date when P. Mosley 
received the “new pair of buckskin breeches.” 

Mr. Leonard was Father Frederick Leonard, a native of Germany, 
who came to Pennsylvania in 1760, and as P. George Hunter notes, 
“he settled in a new Settlement,’ that is, a Mission recently begun. 
He died at St. Thomas’, Charles County, Maryland, and is buried under 
the altar of the Church. 

Mr. Ben. Neale was Father Bennett Neale, at that time Pastor of 
Deer Creek, Harford County, Maryland. He died at Newtown, St. 
Mary’s Co., in 1787. 

Mr. Hunter was Father George Hunter, who was for a long time 
Superior of the whole Mission, and resided at St. Thomas’, Charles Co. 
To him, by virtue of his office, it belonged to assign the place of resi- 
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dence, the occupations and duties of the missionaries; to provide, when 
necessary, for their support, &c. His account book shows the sums 
disbursed for the salary of the pastors at Lancaster, Frederick and 
other places. He records a deed “from Carroll in Baltimore Town.” 
This was in 1765, and seems to be the earliest provision for the mag- 
nificently expanded Catholicity of the future. He erected the Manor 
House of St. Thomas’, considered monumental for its grandeur in those 
days. It was the most conspicuous mansion along the Potomac, and 
travelers spoke of it in terms of admiration. General Lee, writing to 
Lafayette, during the War of the Revolution, mentions the report “that 
Priest Hunter’s house had been burnt by the British.” That report was 
not true; the house was burned down long years afterwards, about 
forty-three years ago, but the foundations and walls are substantially 
identical with those of the mansion where Father Hunter lived from 
1749, and where he finished his career in 1770. 

Mr. Farmer (alias Steinmeyer). This was Father Ferdinand Farmer, 
who came to ‘Philadelphia in 1758, where he labored until his death in 
1786. During a portion of this time he attended the few Catholics of 
New York when that city was a missionary station depending upon 
St. Joseph’s in Willing’s Alley. He came on from Philadelphia, meet- 
ing Father Mosley half way, at Bohemia, whither the latter had gone to 
make an eight days’ Retreat preparatory to the taking of his Last Vows, 
Father Farmer having been deputed to receive the Profession. 


LETTER VII. 


TucKAHOE,* Tatsot County, 
14 Oct. 1766. 
Dear Sister, 

I received yours of the 18th March, 1764. I am heartily 
sorry I could not answer it last year. But a new Mission I 
had undertaken, so took up all my time and leisure, that I 
could not steal even a few moments, either to answer yours 
or my Brother’s, or any other I received last year by the 
shipping. It’s a Mission that ought to have been settled above 
these 60 years past, by reason of the immense trouble and ex- 
cessive rides it had given our Gentlemen that lived next to it, 
although within 200 miles of it: yet, till these days no one 
would undertake it, either for want of resolution, or fear of 
the trouble, notwithstanding it had contributed much to the 
deaths of several of Ours, and had broken the constitution of 


* See Note at the end of this letter. 
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every one who went down to it, although it was but twice a 
year, except calls to the sick. I was deputed in August, 1764, 
to settle a new place in the midst of this Mission: accordingly, 
I set off for those parts of the country; I examined the situa- 
tion of every Congregation within 60 mile of it: and, before the 
end of that year, I came across the very spot, as Providence 
would have it, with land to be sold, nigh the centre of the 
whole that was to be tended. I purchased the land, and took 
possession, in March following. On the land there were three 
buildings, a miserable dwelling-house, a much worse for 
some negroes, and a house to cure tobacco in. My dwelling- 
house was nothing but a few boards riven from oak trees, not 
sawed plank, and these nailed together to keep out the cold- 
est air: not one brick or stone about it, no plastering, and no 
chimney, but a little hole in the roof to let out the smoke. In 
this I lived till the winter, when I got it plastered to keep off 
the cold, and built a brick chimney; the bricks I was obliged 
to buy and cart above five mile. One great benefit I had: 
there was wood enough about me, so I could not want fire. I 
have the place chiefly to clear of the woods, before I can tend 
anything to any advantage. Our Gentlemen have supplied 
me with negroes, as many as I wanted, to:cut down the woods, 
and to open a plantation, in which I succeed much to my satis 
faction. I doubt not, but in a little time to accomplish my 
ends and my whole design, and to settle here a place much 
to our future ease and comfort. It’s true, the labours will 
still be great, yet not to be compared to what they were be- 
fore this place was settled. The chief Congregation is but ten 
mile off; 2nd, 20; the 3rd, 24; 4th, 22; 5th, at home; 6th, 22. 
All these I visit once in two months. I have two others which 
I visit but twice a year—the first, 39, the other 90 mile off. 
This, you'll say, is still hard. It’s easy, Dear Sister, to what 
it was. Notwithstanding the trouble I had to purchase the 
land, to improve the place, to build, and tend the workmen, 
yet I never neglected any one of my Missions on their due and 
set times. It’s true I could not find time to write to you, or 
to any of my friends, or rather had I found time and been 
never so willing, I could not have found proper conveniences 
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for writing, unless I had wrote upon the grass in the open 
air. But now, thank God, I’ve things a little better settled 
about me: for, I’ve now a sort of a house, a table, a desk, some 
chairs, paper and ink, candles, &c., which in great part I 
wanted all last year. Last year my time also was greatly 
taken up in looking out for provisions for myself, workmen 
and negroes, which at one time could hardly be got for love 
or money. I had no market to go to for bread, meat and 
liquors, as you have in England, where nothing can be wanted 
if you have the money: here you may have the money, and yet 
starve in spite of your teeth. I have now my cows, my sheep, 
hogs, turkeys, geese, and other dunghill fowl: I’ve my own 
grain, and make my own bread. In fine, I had a thousand 
other difficulties to go through, which at present I can’t call 
to mind and which then took up all my time and thoughts, ex- 
clusive of all the hardships and fatigues of a very laborious 
mission: but, thank God, I have had and have at present my 
health as well as ever I had it in my life, and I think this in- 
land situation suits my constitution better than the waterside, 
and if it was not for a few gray hairs on my head, you would 
never know by my present health, the long fasts, fatiguing 
rides and restless nights, that I’ve already undergone. My 
brother Mick tells you, that we need not expose ourselves to 
the dangers and hardships, we do: it’s true, he advises me 
himself to be careful of my health, more cautious in my 
rides, and more moderate in my labours. His advice is good, 
when it can be followed: but, in the circumstances we are in, 
what part of our labours can we cut off, without neglecting 
our duty. Must»I refuse, when the sick wants me? must I 
neglect my Sunday Church exercise, to ease myself, by staying 
at home? Must I, when at the Chapel, refuse to hear half 
that present themselves? Must I, if called to the sick in the 
night, sleep till morning, and thus let the sick die without 
assistance? Must I, if called to a dying man in the rain, stay 
till it’s fair weather? It’s fine talking over the fireside: but, 
it’s what I can’t practise, when the circumstances occur. Poor 
Mick, with all his caution, care and moderation, he can’t enjoy 
that health even at Bath, as I enjoy with all the dangers and 
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fatigues of Maryland: don’t you think he takes as much pains 
to preserve his little health with the waters of Bath and St. 
Winifred’s Well, as we do to destroy it. I am really sorry to 
hear that he is so much indisposed; I wish him his health with 
all my heart. The greatest labour with health is more satis- 
factory, than an easy life under a sickly constitution. He, with 
his great patience, may probably reap more merit in his sick- 
ness than Missioners with their greatest hardships. I’ve wrote 
to him by this occasion. 

(Here follows almost a page on family matters and rela- 
tives: incidentally, he mentions that he was sent to college 
when eleven years of age.) 

I am something longer than I intended: but, it’s to make 
amends for my last year’s neglect: I could still continue with 
pleasure, but I suspect that your patience is at an end. I my- 
self am somewhat fatigued and weary, and well I may, as I’ve 
been these four days past and the greatest part of three nights 
riding to the sick in different parts of the country, and in 
different Counties: I’ve been this very day near 40 mile, and it’s 
now within a few minutes of I1 o’clock, p. m. by my watch. 

Yr most loving and affectionate Brother, 
JosEPpH MOosLey. 


Nore. 


St. Joseph’s, Talbot County, was founded by P. Joseph Mosley, 
who settled there, 18 March, 1765, with eight negroes from White 
Marsh. It continued under his charge until his death, in 1787. His 
Diary and Letters give interesting details of missionary labors and 
privations over the lower portion of the Eastern Shore. The principal 
stations were Tuckahoe, or Wye Mills, where he resided, Queen Anne’s, 
Denton, Cambridge, Easton and Meekin’s Neck. It was an uncongenial 
soil in which to sow the seed of the Faith, as Quakers and Presby- 
terians abounded, and after Whitefield’s visits to America, Methodism 
of a narrow type claimed many adherents. There were probably more 
Catholics in Somerset and Dorchester Counties in Colonial times than 
there are at the present day. After the death of P. Mosley, in 1787, 
St. Joseph’s was attended by P. John Bolton, until 1801. The Mission 
was vicariously administered by secular priests, Rev. John Ambrose 
Sougé, Rev. John Moynihan, Rev. James Monelly, until in 1829, P. Sam- 
uel Newton was placed in charge. The Catalogue for 1834 gives this 
status : 
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Domus et Missio Sti. Josephi. 

P. Joannes Bapt. Cary, Proc. Pred., Oper. excurr. ad Denton et 60 
milliaria et amplius ad familias dispersas. 

Coadj. Georgius Kuhn,—cust. praed. 

It was surrendered to the Bishop of Wilmington in 1874. It was a 
hard Mission from the beginning, with few Catholics, and those widely 
scattered: the priest was generally alone, and was obliged to travel to 
Bohemia, a journey of two days, for confession. 

The spirit that prevailed in that section, and the difficulties that beset 
the priest in the exercise of his ministry, may be judged by an occur- 
rence of a few years antecedent to the settlement of Father Mosley at 
St. Joseph’s. In 1756, Father James Beadnell was taken by the sheriff 
of Queen Anne County, and obliged to give bail for his appearance at 
the Provincial Court, to be held at Annapolis, under the penalty of 
£1,500 forfeiture. He appeared, accordingly, on the day prefixed, when 
two indictments were exhibited against him; the first of which was for 
celebrating Mass in private houses; the second for endeavoring to bring 
over a non-juror person to the Romish persuasion. But his trial was 
put off till the assizes in Talbot County, where, on the 16th of April, 
1757, he was tried and acquitted; from the first, as allowed so to do by 
an order issued by her Majesty, Queen Anne, dated at Whitehall, Jan. 
3, 1705-0; from the other, as no sufficient evidence was brought against 
him, the jury bringing in their verdict to each,—lgnoramus. 


LETTER VIII. 


Tuckahoe, September 8, 1770. 
The greater part of this letter is taken up with enquiries 
about the members of his brothers’ and sisters’ families. 
He gives a lengthy exhortation to his sister, from whom he 
had not heard for six years: the rest of the letter, which is 
subjoined, speaks of his mission and labors. 


I have as yet the saddle you sent: it is an excellent one; 
I’ve made it groan for many a long day under my load. I 
believe it will last me my life with a little care. When it is 
present with me, in my solitary ride, it brings your frequent 
benevolence to me often to my mind. I am still living on a 
new settlement, that is a child of my own care and industry. 
I was pitched upon as a proper person to begin it: it had been 
greatly wanted for many years for the good of those parts, 
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and by the help of (God and good friends I began and have 
nigh finished it to my satisfaction: I’ve lived on it nigh seven 
years. I confess it has been a very troublesome job to me; 
the hardest I ever undertook in my life. The fatigues of a 
long and numerous mission, with the attendance on this new 
place in its infancy, almost worsted me. I suffered in it, for 
want of almost every necessary of life: and which could not 
be avoided by anyone that should undertake it, as it lay at such 
a distance from any of our places, from which alone I could 
expect any relief. But, thank God, I can now almost live with 
some comfort, as I begin to have things grow about me. I’ve 
formerly given my Brother Michael a long detail of this new 
undertaking of mine. The difficulty of the enterprise has long 
scared our Gentlemen from undertaking it, although judged 
necessary for the helps of many poor souls. You seem to pity 
me much in these my sufferings and hardships: I may sup- 
pose that really I have suffered much since I’ve been in 
America—if the motive has been only perfect, for which I did 
undergo them. Yes, I believe, I can say with truth, that I’ve 
suffered a great deal, especially since I undertook this new 
settlement. But, I am afraid that I deserved to suffer a great 
deal more, God be mericful to me. I would not now be will- 
ing to change the laborious suffering part of my past life, 
for the lives of those that have lived far more comfortably: 
I live in hopes that it will stand my friend on the Last Day: 
God only knows what of my life is yet to come: a more com- 
fortable one seems more agreeable to flesh and blood, yet, if 
not granted, by experience I know that it can be endured, 
living in hopes that the time will come, when, “ we shall rest 
from our labours, and our works will follow us.” For, we 
are assured by St. Paul, that “our labour is not vain.” I 
don’t intend to extol myself: if I’ve suffered, I’ve equally sin- 
ned, and have my faults. I’ve often seen poor, miserable, 
abandoned families, in poverty, want and misery, suffer far 
more than all I’ve ever suffered: we are all God’s creatures: 
what right have I to be better off than they? If their in- 
tentions and motives were only good and conformable to God’s 
holy will, how great would be their merit! Yes, greater than 
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mine, if a proportion of misery will enhance our merits at the 
PEASU TL AY orice care tee te ks 
I am, ever dear Sister, your most affectionate 
and ever tender loving Brother, 
od Jos: Mostey. 
a. 

In my long letter, I forgot to tell you, that I am well; if you 
are well, all’s well. I’ve had a bad touch of the gravel after 
some long rides the summer before last; but, thank God, it 
has not since been troublesome to me. Answer this, and write 
every year unto me. There are ships enough that sail from 
Glasgow every Spring or Fall, for ‘Maryland, particularly 
Potomac River. Direct to N. N., on Tuckahoe, Talbot 
County, Maryland, to be left to the care of Mr. Lewis, Porto- 
bacco. If you could recommend your letters to some friend 
at Glasgow in Scotland, to be sent by the first Maryland, and 
not Virginia ship, it must come safe. There are ships also that 
sail for Maryland, from White Haven, Liverpool, Bristol 
and London. 


LETTER IX. 


Tuckahoe, 5th June, 1772. 

(This is a very long letter, the first half of which is filled 
with condolences and consolations for his sister, whose hus- 
band had recently died. He exhorts her “to bear the cross 
and affliction of widowhood with Christian patience and re- 
signation.” The account that he gives of the condition and 
treatment of Redemptioners, or imported servants, is intended 
to deter some acquaintance of his sister from emigrating on 
such terms. He speaks of one of this class, mentioned by his 
sister, and presents a graphic description of the hard lot of 
this unfortunate class of men. 

I once saw * * *, whom you mention in yours, about three 
yearssago pam a. He was sold to a Protestant, who gave 
him to his daughter on marriage, to be her hairdresser. Mr. 
Heath,* his second master by marriage, is a fallen Catholic, 


* See Note at the end of this letter. 
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as severe as ever he could have met with. It was under this 
master that I saw him, who soon had taught him to repent 
of his folly in leaving England. It was in my excursions in 
my Mission that I came across him, about 60 miles from home. 
He wanted me much to purchase him of his master, which 
I couldn’t do by any means, and I was well convinced that 
Mrs. Heath would not have parted with him, as he was 
her hairdresser, a woman rich and in high life. He com- 
plained much of Mr. Heath’s cruelty and severity to him. I 
partly believed it, as I knew that Mr. Heath was a very vio- 
lent, hot, passionate man. In my next excursion that way, 
I enquired after the youth, and understood that Mr. Heath had 
sent him to Annapolis, our Capital, and had there set him 
up, where, if he is free, he may do well. Annapolis is en- 
tirely out of my walks: but one of our Gentlemen tends there 
every month, and I’ve already written to the Gentleman to 
take him particularly under his care, if he is there to be found. 

I must give you an insight of the nature of an imported 
servant, indented here to be sold. Ist. An indented servant 
must be publicly sold, for a slave, for the term of years signed 
in his indenture, which brings him for that term of years on a 
footing with our Negro slaves. 2ndly. They have no choice 
of masters; but, the highest bidder, at public sale, carries them 
off, to be used at his mercy, without any redress at law. 3rdly. 
These masters (as they are chiefly accustomed to negroes, a 
stubborn, dull set of mortals, that do nothing but by driving) 
are, in general, cruel, barbarous, and unmerciful—some worse 
than others. 4thly. The servants’ labour is chiefly in the 
fields, with an ox, plow, or thoe, with an overseer by them, 
armed with a cudgel, to drive them on with their work. 
sthly. Their diet is mean and poor, chiefly some composition 
of our Indian corn, which at best is very strong, and ill- 
savoured to an European taste, and, I think, more fit for horses 
and hogs, than Christians; although in my Missions, I’ve made 
many a hearty meal of it. Lastly, and which is yet worst of 
all, for Roman Catholics: by the law of Maryland every in- 
dented servant must take the oaths on landing, or the cap- 
tains of ships pay £5 for each recusant, a law invented to pre- 
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vent the importation of Catholic servants. The captains of 
ships, before landing, use the utmost rigor with them, to bring 
them to it. Many have told me, that they have, for trifling 
faults, been severely whipped to bring them to that one point. 
Most are brought to it by threats and promises, before they 
come to anchor. I beg of you to use all your interest, to hin- 
der any of your acquaintance, especially of our persuasion, 
from shipping themselves to America: they will bitterly re- 
gret it, when it is too late. Masters of ships may sing them 
‘fine Canterbury stories of this wild country, but as a friend 
they may believe me, as being an eye-witness of what I say 
and advance. It has been a fine poor man’s county, but now 
it is well peopled, the lands are all secured, and the harvest for 
such is now all over. The Lands are mostly worked by the 
landlords’ negroes, and, of consequence, white servants, after 
their term of bondage is out, are strolling about the country 
without bread. * * * if he is careful and industrious, may 
do well at Annapolis, as his business is little known, and much 
courted by the ladies, who are fond of dress, and particularly 
of a nice head of hair. I think P’ve said enough on this head, 
for you to give your advice, where it may be asked and 
Wanted Se sce t 

I am as yet on my new settlement of Tuckahoe, which, 
thank God, after much fatigue, labor and patience, is well set- 
tled and fixed to mine and others’ satisfaction. The whole 
trouble and difficulty of it is chiefly over: yet, I must confess 
what I’ve suffered in settling it, and at the same time tend- 
ing the most laborious mission we have (more by reason of 
the length of the rides in a dispersed flock, than the number 
of them) has at last entailed on me an ailment that I ‘shall 
never get clear of. I mean violent paroxysms, or fits of the 
gravel and stone. I was from a child much subject to the 
strangury, which with fatigues of my late years, riding whole 
days in excessive heats, the use of bad water, salt meats (the 
standing dish of this hot climate), bad accommodations, vio- 
lent colds, poor open lodgings, often out whole nights in the 
woods, and dew, has engendered the tormenting complaints I 
am now subject to. I’ve been since somewhat more careful of 
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my drink and diet, that is by a strict fast, where I can get 
nothing that suits me. I am loath to give up and quit, yet 
two or three more such fits as I’ve had either will force me 
to it, or finish me. 

Last June, I was desired to attend at Philadelphia with all 
speed. Philadelphia, from my house, is 110 miles. On a 
Sunday, after prayers to my Congregation, I set off after one 
o’clock, p. M., taking at my house a light refreshment of a 
few dishes of tea. The day was excessive hot, and I arrived 
that evening at Bohemia, 50 miles, just as the Gentleman 
whom I was to meet there was sitting down to supper—a long 
afternoon’s ride, and never by any of us performed before. 
I thought, as my horse was good, to have done it without any 
hurt to myself. The next day, we went to Philadelphia, 60 
miles, a very sultry day, where after some necessary excur- 
sions into the country, I returned home again in two days, the 
weather being very warm. On my return, after a constant 
ride in June and July in the heats of the year of about 430 
miles, I was seized with a violent fit of the gravel: Pve had 
several small fits since, but none so violent. That particular 
fit held me ten days, without any respite, ease or sleep, night 
or day. If all the caution I now use prove unsuccessful, I 
must quit, and see my native country once more, which I never 
intended. ‘God’s will be done. If I can’t ride, I should be 
here an unprofitable servant. Horsemen are little needed 
in Flanders or in England. . . You beg me to mention any- 
thing I may fancy, and you'll send it to me: if there be any- 
thing I fancy, it’s a pair or two men’s good buck-skin gloves. . . 

Yr ever affectionate and loving, tho’ far 
distant brother, 
Jos: Mos ey. 


Note. 


This Mr. Heath, who lived in the neighborhood of the Jesuit Resi- 
dence of Bohemia, Cecil County, Maryland, should have remained 
steadfast in the Faith, by every principle of heredity, education and 
association. He belonged to a family which was represented by 
Nicholas Heath, the last Catholic Archbishop of York, deprived by 
Elizabeth, and committed to the Tower, because he refused to take the 
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Oath of Supremacy. A long account of Archbishop Heath is given in 
Gillow’s “ Biographical Dictionary of English Catholics.” The foun- 
der of the family in America was James Heath, who owned large tracts 
of land on the Eastern Shore of Maryland at the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century. Portions of the Bohemia estate, which originally were 
included in Hermann’s Bohemia Manor, were acquired from him by 
purchase, when Father Thomas Mansell established his residence of 
Bohemia, and called it St. Xaverius’ Manor. The Mission was founded 
in 1706, and various tracts were purchased from Mr. Heath in 1711, 
1713, 1721. Some two miles from the village of Warwick, Cecil Co., 
Md. (though on the Delaware side of Mason and Dixon’s Line), is a 
marble slab which marks the last resting-place of the ancestor of the 
Mr. Heath mentioned in the text. It bears the inscription: ‘“ Here Lyes 
the Body of Mr. James Heath, who was born at Warwick on the 27th 
of July, 1658, and died on the 1oth of November, 1731, in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age. Requiescat in Pace.” He was a zealous Cath- 
olic, as was also his son, James Paul Heath, who by Will, dated 1745, 
left ten pounds “to the presiding Priest at Bohemia.” In the same 
Will he requests his friends, Charles Carroll and Daniel Dulany, “to 
see that his sons are brought up in the Roman Catholic faith, and sent 
to St. Omers, France, to be educated.” There was a James Heath, a 
student at the Academy of Bohemia, in 1748. Father Thomas Pulton 
was the Superior, or “presiding Priest” at the time, and the Academy 
had been conducted successfully for several years; but the bigotry of 
the period was so intolerant that the school had to be closed. James 
Paul Heath, who showed such solicitude for the Catholic upbringing of 
his sons at St. Omers, married a daughter of Daniel Dulany, and it may 
be through connection with this family that his son, Daniel Charles 
Heath became a “fallen Catholic.” It was Daniel Dulany, who in his 
controversy with Charles Carroll of Carrollton, taunted him with hav- 
ing been educated at St. Omers, and that he was ineligible to be a voter 
at an election. Daniel Charles Heath at a later date, in 1773, gave much 
trouble to Father Mathias Manners of Bohemia, threatening suits of 
ejectment, and alleging that the land for the support of the pastor had 
been a gift from his grandfather, and that such a transfer for Catholic 
purposes was illegal. He had lived and entertained sumptuously, and, 
as a consequence, his large property was frittered away. The name of 
Heath in Cecil County is now extinct, and the known descendants of 
this once prominent Catholic family are all Protestants. 


(To be continued.) 


CHEVERUS IN FRANCE. 


(SECOND SERIES OF LETTERS) 
A. D. 1823-1836, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINALS BY 
ISABEL M. O’REILLY. 


(Continued from page 110.) 


SEVENTY-SIXTH LETTER. 


Christmas Eve, 1833, is the date of the next letter, and 
it is consigned to the same firm at Pointe-a-pitre as many 
of the preceding, viz., that of MM. Hart and Carron. The 
archbishop writes that, having consecrated, and afterwards 
accompanied to Montauban, his worthy and dear friend M. 
de Trélissac, he has now been back in Bordeaux for three 
days. At Montauban, he says, they were received with an 
enthusiasm difficult to describe. Everybody there was ask- 
ing him about the dear Adelaide. There, as elsewhere, after 
an absence of seven years, deaths, marriages, etc. Upon his 
return to the episcopal city the archbishop finds himself 
overwhelmed with affairs, he asserts, and he is to go on the 
twenty-sixth to give confirmation several miles from Bor- 
deaux, but Captain Benquey having announced the going 
out of a vessel His Grace will never allow any business to 


prevent him from passing a few moments with his friends— 
2I1 
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to do so is a relaxation, an enjoyment. He takes advan- 
tage of the opportunity to send his wishes and so forth. 

Short notes, also dated December the twenty-fourth, are 
added and addressed respectively to Madame de Bonneuil 
and to Adéle de Bonneuil. From the latter we cull just one 
sentence: “ The good M. Carle is very feeble, without be- 
ing exactly ill.” 

If our good archbishop acknowledges that it would be 
difficult to describe the warmth of the reception he and 
M. de Trélissac met with at Montauban, M. Dubourg, on 
the contrary, does not hesitate to dilate on the subject. 
Opening his biography of the Cardinal at page 254, we read: 


“When all the bishops had returned to their respective dio- 
ceses ”” (after the consecration of the Abbé de Trélissac), “the 
Archbishop himself set off for Montauban, in order to revisit 
his former people, and install over them, as their bishop, his 
friend Monseigneur de Trélissac. Seven years had elapsed 
since he left them, and he found that this long interval of time, 
far from having cooled their former friendship, had only 
quickened their affection. At the first small town in the dio- 
cese of Montauban which he encountered on his route he was 
met with transports of unutterable joy, and cries, a thousand 
times repeated, of ‘Long live Archbishop Cheverus!’..... 
At Moissac, the second city of the diocese, the expressions of 
affection were still stronger....... But the most glorious 
triumph of all awaited him at Montauban. He had chosen to 
arrive there at night, to prevent all public demonstration of 
rejoicing; but, in spite of the darkness, and the rain that was 
falling, the people, eager to behold again their father and 
friend, were watching for him in the streets, and at the gates 
of the episcopal palace. As soon as the Archbishop appeared 
there was a universal burst of joy and delight; they surrounded 
him as he was descending from his carriage, so that he could 
not escape; they kissed his hands and his garments, crying, 
“Long live our good father! Long live Archbishop Cheverus! 
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Oh, how good he is! he loves us still; he is no prouder than 
when the was among us!’ The next morning there was again 
an immense crowd from the gates of the episcopal palace to 
the cathedral, and the Archbishop could reach the latter only 
by being borne along, as it were, by the people. The faithful, 
eager to kiss his hands, strove to seize them on the right and 
on the left; those who could not get hold of them kissed his 
surplice or his mantle, and some were seen kneeling in the 
mud, kissing the hem of his cassock. The sight of him they 
loved gave to the countenance of all an indescribable expression 
of happiness. Archbishop Cheverus was almost beside himself. 
“Oh! what harm they are doing me,’ said he, ‘ through their 
love forme! They make too deep an impression on my heart.’ 
emer eer It may be inferred from this that Monseigneur de 
Trélissac was gladly welcomed, presented as he was to the peo- 
ple by one so dear. The title of friend of Archbishop Cheverus 
so touching to the hearts of the people of Montauban, 
and his having been consecrated and installed by him, deepened 
the sentiments of affection and respect which his own merits, so 
long familiar to the people of this diocese, had inspired; and 
the two prelates were regarded with equal love. In the 
evening the Archbishop received, at the episcopal palace, visits 
from many persons of distinction, and each one was at a loss 
how to express the admiration, amounting to enthusiasm, with 
which the spectacle of the day had inspired him. ‘ Monseig- 
neur,’ said one, ‘I have a favor to ask of you; permit me to 
embrace you, that I may boast of it all the rest of my life.’ ‘I 
have written to the minister, said another, ‘that, if the King 
should come to Montauban in person, he cannot be more cor- 
dially welcomed, nor treated with more attention than your 
Grace has been.’ ‘ Monseigneur,’ said a third, ‘ you are truly 
king in this city; all hearts, all wills are subject to you; a word 
from your lips has more power over the people than all the 
bayonets in the world.’ 

“After remaining some days, Archbishop Cheverus tore him- 
self away from these affectionate friends and, urged by. the 
voice of duty, returned to his metropolis....... a 
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BorDEAUX, le 24 X'Fe 1833. 
Mon CHER FILS: 

Vos derniers sont toujours celles du 19 aotit recus le 1’ 8’hre 
& auxquelles j’ai répondu le 21 du méme mois. Depuis cette 
époque j’ai sacré & ensuite accompagné a Montauban mon 
digne & cher ami M. de Trélissac. Je ne suis de retour a 
Bordeaux que depuis trois jours. Le bon Capitaine Benquey 
m’annonce un batiment pour demain. J’en profite pour vous 
envoyer mes souhaits, mes embrassemens & tout ce que vous 
savez que mon coeur a toujours en abondance a vous envoyer. 

Le cher Maxime est bien & va bien. Il en est de méme des 
deux Sarragot. 

Nous avons été recus 4 Montauban avec une enthousiasme 
difficile A décrire. Tout le monde me demandait des nouvelles 
de la chere Adelaide. La comme partout aprés 7 ans d’absence, 
des morts, des mariages &c. 

Je me trouve a mon retour accablé d’affaires, & j’irai aprés 
demain donner la Confirmation a quelques lieues d’ici, mais 
aucune affaire ne m’empéchera jamais de passer quelques in- 
stans avec mes enfans bien-aimés. C’est un délassement, c’est 
une jouissance de coeur. .. 2s. + JEAN. 


Ma CHERE ADELE: 

Point de nouvelles depuis le mois d’aotit....... Jai vu 
aujourd’hui la chere M’¢ Duplessis, mais j’ignorois alors le 
depart du batiments secs, Se Le bon M. Carle est bien faible, 
sans €tre précisément malade.< 23... Ma chere & aimable 
filleule ai’je besoin de vous dire les voeux que je forme pour 
VOUS Past a + JEAN. 


SEVENTY-SEVENTH LETTER. 


In this hurried composite note of January roth, 1834, 
the archbishop says Captain Benquey allows him but a few 
minutes, and these he utilizes chiefly to reiterate expressions 
of deep affection for his three de Bonneuil friends—father, 
mother and daughter. No word has come from them since 
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their letters of August the eighteenth, and they will get 
letters from him, he assumes, at the same time as the 
present one that were written long before it, owing to the 
fact that although it has been an open winter, the weather 
has been so stormy that vessels are unable to arrive or leave, 
and it is feared that some have been lost. All the reverend 
gentlemen send their respects. 


BORDEAUX, LE I9 JANVIER 1834. 
MoN CHER FILS, MA FELICIE, MON ADELE: 

Point de nouvelles depuis les lettres du 18 aott & vous re- 
cevrez avec celle-ci des lettres bien anciennes, car avec un hyver 
sans gélée, nous avons eu un temps si tempestueux que les 
batimens ne partent ni arrivent & que je crains bien que quel- 
ques uns n’aient péri. 


Rien de nouveau depuis mes derniéres. Le bon Capitaine 
Benquey ne me donne que quelques moments. 

Notre petit Maxime est bien, va bien & m’a écrit une aimable 
lettre. Que vous dire chers enfans de mon coeur paternel si 
non ceé qule vous savez, que ce coeur est a vous, que ses voeux, 


BeseMrTeresssOnt* POUN! VOUS: rch. 5 cao 0 aie ode 
Papa + JEAN. 


Tous nos Messieurs vous présentent leurs respect. 
AM. Me & Mie. A. de Bonneuil. 


SEVENTY-EIGHTH LETTER. 


A little more than a week later, that is, on the twenty- 
eighth of January, 1834, the amiable archbishop of Bor- 
deaux sends another letter to Petit-Bourg, care of MM. 
Hart & Carron, Merchants, Pointe-a-pitre, Guadeloupe. 
The opening item records the fact that on that day “the 
old Papa of Boston” enters on his sixty-seventh year, and 
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he recalls that Virtille (daughter of M. and Madame de 
Bonneuil) begins on the same date her seventeenth year. 
The blessing of God is devoutly invoked upon the dear child 
and upon the entire family. The winter of years has not 
chilled the heart of the gentle Cheverus, he assures his 
friends; it is not cold, but continues to burn with the 
warmth of his affection for these children of his predilec- 
tion. Again the unusual character of the winter is spoken 
of—it has been dreadful on sea, whilst on land the weather 
has been warm and humid. The ordinary temperature 
ranged at ten degrees Réaumur (between fifty-five and sixty 
Fahrenheit). The two young Sarragots and Maxime de 
Bonneuil are well and their conduct is satisfactory. An- 
other birthday is mentioned, that of our old acquaintance, 
Madame Duplessis. A sixty-first year opens for her, and 
she will celebrate the occasion by dining with the archbishop. 
Next we read that M. de Trélissac, so beloved of Arch-. 
bishop Cheverus, is trying to get accustomed to Montauban, 
but this is difficult for him to do. Madame Sabathier is in 
a deplorable condition, and they have taken her to Mon- 
tauban. Madame Courty is mentioned as being well and 
having written to Adéle. The reverend gentlemen are said 
to send their respects, but individual names are not given. 


BoRDEAUX, LE 28 JANVIER 1834. 
MES ENFANS BIEN-AIMES: 

Le vieux Papa de Boston entre aujourd’hui dans sa soixante 
septiéme année & la chere Virtille dans sa dix-septiéme. (Que 
Dieu bénisse la chere enfant & toute la famille!) L’hyver des 
ans n’a point refroidi mon coeur, il n’est pas de glace, mais 
bien de feu pour mon fils, ma fille chérie & mon Adéle. 

Je crois que les lettres que je vous ai écrittes depuis deux 
mois par divers batimens ne vous parviendront qu’avec celle-ci. 
L’hyver a été horrible en mer & a terre nous avons eu un 
temps chaud & humide. La température commune a été 10 
dégrés Réaumur. 
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Rien de nouveau depuis mes dernieres. Le cher Maxime 
est bien & se conduit bien. Il en est de méme des deux Sar- 
ragot. 


Madame Duplessis entre aujourd’hui dans sa soixante et 
uniéme année. Elle se porte assez bien & va diner avec nous. 
_Elle me charge de ses amitiés. 

Le cher M. de Trélissac tache de s’accoutumer 4 Montauban. 
Tl lui en cotite. On y a transporté Madame Sabathier qui est 
dans un état déplorable. 

Madame Courty va bien. Elle a écrit a Adéle....... 

Tous nos Messieurs me chargent de leurs respects. 

+ JEAN. 


SEVENTY-NINTH LETTER. 


A much torn letter has next place in our collection. It 
bears date March the twenty-fifth, 1834, and, as usual, de- 
votes several paragraphs to a detailed account of letters 
sent and received. Passing over these to a succeeding one, 
we find the statement that Archbishop Cheverus’ health has 
not suffered at all by Lent. He follows this intelligence by 
the remark that the Bishop of Montauban is so beloved in 
his episcopal city that he begins to feel at home, and con- 
sequently his friend of Bordeaux must become resigned to 
separation from M. de Trélissac, as he has already had to 
do from others who were dear to him. All the members of 
the archbishop’s family are well, and Louis is going to take 
his wife to visit them after Easter. The said Louis, who 
happens to be present whilst his uncle writes, sends his re- 
gards, as do also Amédée, MM. Guilleux, Morel, &c. 

M. de Bonneuil is told that the Marquis de Gourgue (?), 
whom he met, has been in Bordeaux for five months and 
has his family with him. They came to have medical 
attention for one of their four daughters, Agnes, nineteen 
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years of age; but the Archbishop, who says he is sincerely 
attached to the family, fears nothing will save the sick girl. 

In Madame de Bonneuil’s customary note we find the 
fond writer once more alluding to his regrets for the happy 
days in Boston. 

Adéle is told, among other things, that M. Carle was 
much touched by her remembrance and that he is feeble 
though pretty well. He and the other reverend gentlemen 
desire the archbishop to send their compliments. 


BorDEAUX LE 25 Mars 1834. 
MoN CHER FILS: 

Ma santé s’est trés bien accommodée du Caréme....... 

Le cher Evéque de Montauban y est si aimé qu’il commence 
a s’y accoutumer, & il faut bien que je m’accoutume a son 
éloignement comme a d’autres qui me sont plus pénibles. 

Toute ma famille se porte bien. Louis doit aller aprés 
Pasques la visiter avec sa femme. Il me charge (car il est ici 
dans ce moment) ainsi qu’Amédée, MM. Guilleux, Morel, &c. 
de ses respectueux complimens. 

Le bon Marquis de Gourgue (?) que vous avez vu chez moi 
est a Bordeaux depuis 5 mois avec sa famille. Il y est venu 
pour étre a portée des Médecins, qui, je le crains bien, ne 
sauveront pas une de ses quatre filles qui languait depuis long- 
temps & qui donne au Papa, a la Maman & aux Soeurs de 
vives inquiétudes. Je les partage, car je suis sincerement 
attaché a cette digne & aimable famille. La malade (Agnés) 
est agée de 19 ans. 


+ JEAN. 
BORDEAUX LE 26 Mars 1834. 
Ma FILLE CHERIE: 
Pa ace ra ae Papa Bishop regrette ce temps 


hevreux eee a. boston... sees mais ni le temps ni la 
distance, ni l’4ge n’ont refroidi son coeur......... 
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MA CHERE ADELAIDE: 

Je me tarde bien d’apprendre que votre santé est tout-a-fait 
bonne. Il est bien temps que vous serez acclimatée. Je vis 
hier votre bonne & aimable amie Madame Courty & le fils 
qu’elle a mis au monde il y a quinze jours.......... 


Le bon M. Carle a été sensible 4 votre souvenir. II est faible 
mais assez bien portant. Lui & tous nos Messieurs me char- 
gent de leur complimens. 

(To be continued.) 


MONSIGNOR ADRIAN J. CROQUET, 
INDIAN MISSIONARY. 


(1812-1902. ) 
AND SOME OF HIS LETTERS. 


COMPILED WITH NOTES BY THE REV. J. VAN DER HEYDEN 
LOUVAIN, BELGIUM. 


(Continued from page 96.) 


IX. 


THROUGH persistent prayer, begging, and irresistible 
solicitation with civil and ecclesiastical authorities, Father 
Croquet had succeeded in 1874, as we have seen, in erect- 
ing a Catholic school, enlisting to conduct it the efficient 
co-operation of the Sisters of the Holy Names. “From 
that moment he felt himself a happy man, for he saw the 
success of his efforts doubled and trebled, according to 
the infallible rule in missionary countries, namely, that 
parochial schools, more than Catholic churches, constitute 
the vivifying centers of new Catholic congregations.” * 

After the Sisters had spent some six years at the 
Grandronde, working against great odds and meeting 
with all sorts of trials and difficulties, they were recalled 
by their Superiors and reluctantly left the mission. 


* Father De Roo’s Manuscript Notes. 
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When the wound inflicted upon his sensitive heart by 
this departure was still fresh he wrote to one of his 
sacerdotal friends: “I think that I could say, as did that 
patriarch of oid, without however wishing to compare 
myself with him, that my days were many and sad—dves 
multt et mali.’* At the time he debated with himself 
for a while about taking a trip to Belgium, in order to 
seek a renewal of courage among the friends of former 
years, but at length he banished these yearnings as mani- 
festations of a weakness unworthy of one who had conse- 
crated himself irrevocably to the service of the Divine 
Master. He wrote to Father Goens: “‘To you I may be 
permitted to confess that in the midst of all the contra- 
dictions and trials that have assailed me for some time 
past I have often dwelt upon the thought of going to 
Belgium, to seek there a little rest and peace among my 
old friends and relatives. That is perhaps a want of 
courage, but I feel that I am not made of iron. May 
God’s holy will be done!” f 

Fortunately for the mission and for Father Croquet 
the school was not long without its religious teachers. 
Thanks to the exertions of Archbishop Seghers, Sisters 
were secured from St. Benedict’s convent, St. Joseph, 
Minnesota. But alas, after a stay of a little over a year 
they were ordered back to the mother-house by the Rt. 
Rev. Abbot A. Edelbrock, who, having visited them and 
looked into their work, considered it to be above their 
strength and abilities. 

Father Croquet was again at a loss what to do, and in 
his perplexity he addressed himself to the archbishop. 
The latter wired to Father Adelhelm, O. S. B., then par- 
ish priest at Gervais, to come to him at once. When the 


* Father Croquet to Father T. Mesplié, July 1, 1881. 
+ Father Croquet to Father S. Goens, May 1, 1881. 
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father arrived at the episcopal residence in Portland the 
archbishop met him with the words: ‘‘ The Sisters have 
left the Grandronde, and I feel as sad as Rachel and as 
all the mothers after King Herod had massacred their 
children; could you not obtain Sisters from your Swiss 
Province?” Father Adelhelm thought that he could, 
and he did.* The archbishop and Father Croquet were 
happy once more, and henceforth the good priest wor- 
ried no longer about his school, for this last contingent 
of teachers stayed with him to the last. With a zeal 
and efficiency to which no praise could do justice, they 
devoted themselves to the cause of Indian education, and 
at the same time they surrounded the saintly old mission- 
ary with a filial solicitude that he is repaying now, no 
doubt, by his intercession for them in heaven. 

These last sixteen years—from 1882, when the Mount 
Angel Benedictine Sisters went to the Grandronde, to 
1898, when its missionary, weighted down with years, | 
left for his native Belgium,—were, with two or three ex- 
ceptions, uneventful ones for the subject of this sketch. 
During these years he performed his daily round of duties 
quietly and unostentatiously, prayed, meditated, subjected 
himself to works of penance and mortification, and was 
for the Indians the pastor bonus, ready at all times to give 
his life and his all in order to bring peace to their souls 
or even a ray of sunshine into their hearts. Three events 
out of the ordinary that occured during that period were 
the dedication of a new church in 1883; his visit to 
Europe in 1889; and the celebration of the golden jub- 
ilee of his priesthood with the concomitant elevation to 
the Roman purple in 1894. 

Of the first event, the dedication of a new church 
built through the exertions of Father Croquet and the 


*The Very Rev. Adelhelm Odermatt, Mount Angel Abbey, Oregon. - 
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Indian Agent, Major Sinnott, with the faithful co-opera- 
tion of the Indians, the Portland Catholic Sentinel had 
this to say: 


“At an early hour, on Sunday, April the rst, heavy guns 
thundered announcing the great feast of the dedication of the 
new church and putting the Indians in good humor. °So great 
a solemnity the Grandronde reservation never witnessed. 
For thunder of canons, a display of banners and flags, Ponti- 
fical Mass, with full assistance, are a rare treat for a place like 
that. During High Mass His Grace Archbishop Seghers de- 
livered a most eloquent discourse, explaining the ceremonies 
performed, both in the English and in the Indian language, 
very beautifully comparing the Church with Heaven. The 
faithful Indians had nearly to look their eyes out to follow the 
ceremonies conducted in a sanctuary full of clergymen.’’* 


Of the edifice itself the same paper stated that it was 
80x30 feet, not only one of the finest churches of any 
Indian mission but also one of the largest and most com- 
modious buildings in the archdiocese. 

It has been said of Father Croquet that he was not 
much of a business man—no business man at all, in fact. 
We are in no way inclined to gainsay that estimate of our 
departed friend, especially when we are told that on the 
day of the solemn dedication of his church he did not 
think—as Father Metayer, who assisted at the ceremonies 
with Father Hartleib, etc., testifies—of having a collec- 
tion taken up. No, as the word goes, he was certainly 
not a business man; for he neither accumulated wealth 
for himself, nor did he seek treasures to enrich the mis- 
sion of which he had charge. He put up the buildings 
necessary to carry on the mission’s work and paid for 
them ; for, according to his standard of business it was not 
the proper thing to build magnificent church and school 


*The Catholic Sentinel, Portland, April 5, 1883. 
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edifices, and a splendid residence, and to leave others to 
pay for the glory acquired thereby. It does not detract 
one iota from Monsignor Croquet’s holiness that his abil- 
ities did not run in the direction of raising money or of 
hoarding it. Wedo not know that these are qualifications 
essential to sanctity. They may not be incompatible with 
sanctity considering that gold and silver are necessary to 
advance the material welfare of the church, upon which so 
much of the spiritual welfare of her children depends; but 
it is quite possible to think of a saint so engrossed with 
the higher things as to become oblivious and even careless 
of the world’s dross. That was our hero’s case exactly, 
as he showed time and again, and on the day of the ded- 
ication of his church by forgetting to take up a collec- . 
tion. It did not occur to the pastor that in the land of 
the dollar such opportunity to fill the contribution box 
is unique, and he appointed no one to attend to that part 
of the service. No, Father Croquet was not a business 
man. He did not know how to make the most of his 
chances to raise coin; and, what is more, the coin that 
came into his hands became at once very slippery, and 
soon found its way to the Indians’ pockets, as we shall 
have occasion to see later on. 

The second out-of-the-way occurrence of the last period 
of his life—his visit to Europe—was brought about by 
the insistence of his relatives in Belgium, and by a desire 
on his own part to visit our Lady’s sanctuary at Lourdes. 
For Father Croquet was a devout servant of Mary; and 
the echo of the honors paid to the Blessed Mother of God 
at the grotto of Massabielle, as well as the wonders 
worked there through her intercession, had traveled 
across the vast expanse of ocean and land to the cabin 
of the forlorn Indian missionary in America’s western 
wilds. That echo had filled his heart with joy and had 
awakened in him a longing to pay homage to heaven’s 
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blessed Queen on the spot she herself had chosen for the 
manifestation of her power and of her love. Archbishop 
Gross, who wanted the faithfulness of thirty years’ stand- 
ing rewarded in some way, urged the trip and contri- 
buted to render it possible. The pilgrim left Oregon 
early in July, and, from the steamer “ Belgenland,”’ of the 
Red Star Line, he announced to his nephew, Monsignor 
Mercier, that he would land at Antwerp, and it-was his 
intention to go on to Lourdes, humbly requesting, as a 
great favor, that his relative would accompany him. * 
Monsignor Mercier, himself a devout client of Mary Im- 
maculate, improved as a matter of course the first meet- 
ing with his venerable uncle to assure him that his re- 
quest would be most gladly complied with; but that 
owing to the pressure of business and to the desire of the 
family to possess their revered kinsman for a time at least, 
the setting out for the holy sanctuary would have to be 
postponed for a few weeks. Always full of condescen- 
sion for the wishes and convenience of others, Father 
Croquet assented to the postponement. Nevertheless, 
he was not quite tranquil until the date for departure and 
the details of the journey were settled upon; for every 
once in a while he would say to his nephew: ‘“‘ We shall 
go to Lourdes, shall we not?” That pilgrimage seemed 
indeed to have been the main object of the voyage to 
Europe. After it, his thoughts were at once directed 
upon a prompt return to his beloved Indians, and in 
spite of the entreaties of his kinsfolk who would fain have 
kept him with them, he resolutely turned his face home- 
wards, reaching the Grandronde, where he was received 
with exuberant demonstrations of joy by his bronzed 
parishioners, towards the end of October, 1889. 

It will not be amiss to refer, before going further, to 


*TLetter to Mgr. Mercier, July 28, 1880. 
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one or two incidents of the Lourdes journey which reveal. 


Father Croquet in all the holy simplicity of his soul and 


in his complete forgetfulness of self. Monsignor Mercier, 
desirous, as was quite natural, to procure for the aged 


pilgrim, who had ever had so little of it, all the comfort 


possible, engaged a first-class railway carriage. It would 
have been more to the Oregon missionary’s taste to 
travel third class; but, as was his wont, he accepted the 
situation that was not of his making, and made up for it 
by turning the compartment, in the most innocent way 
in the world, into a permanent oratory; for, his own 
private devotions accomplished, he would ever and anon 
suggest to the very select company of pilgrims sharing 
the carriage with him and his nephew to join in the 
recitation of the beads and other prayers. He was sure 
to do so at once whenever any one present found it im- 
perative to launch into complaints either about the heat, 
or the management of the pilgrimage, or anything else. 
His opinion evidently was that ona Pélérinage de Pént- 
tence—as the pious excursions to Lourdes are called here- 


abouts—little annoyances, vexations, and the like, ought © 


to be borne in a spirit of penance and submission; and 
by a gentle ‘‘What do you say to another rosary?” he 
artlessly recalled others to the real object of the voyage, 
and succeeded in every case in cutting short’ incipient 
litanies of grumbling and fault-finding. 

During the days spent at Lourdes he would, but for 
his nephew, have dispensed with eating and sleeping in 
order to spend his time at the grotto and in our Lady’s 
basilica. In fact one morning, owing to the surging 


crowds that thronged the temple, Monsignor Mercier ~ 


lost sight of him, and the result was that he did not 
appear at the hotel until late in the afternoon, being still 
fasting from the previous night. On being asked where 
he had been, he merely answered that he had been re- 
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juested to hear a few confessions and that he had heard 
them, Others were astonished that he should be so 
oblivious of himself; and he was astonished at their as- 
tonishment; for nothing was more natural to him than 
to spend the time in prayer or works of mercy. 

The third noteworthy event of his declining years—the 
celebration of his golden sacerdotal jubilee and the con- 
ferring upon him of the pontifical domestic prelacy—de- 
serves to be treated in a special chapter. 


’ 


X. 


For when the day of jubilee cometh, it shall 
be sanctified to the Lord.—Levit. xxvii. 21. 


When the time was nearing for the fiftieth anniversary of 
Father Croquet’s ordination to the holy priesthood, his ec- 
clesiastical superior, the Most Rev. Archbishop William 
Gross, who professed for the aged dean of his clergy a deep- 
felt regard and a sincere admiration, took the first steps to 
make a glorious feast of the day and to honor the faithful 
priest in a becoming mammer.* 

Early in February, 1894, His Grace wrote to Father De 
Roo, then pastor at Verboort, Oregon, requesting him to 
draw up a petition to the Holy Father to appoint the jubilar- 
ian, Father Croquet, a member of the Holy Roman Court. 
Father De Roo, quite happy to be entrusted with such an 
honorable and agreeable duty, tried his best classical latin, 
and without delay sent to the Archbishop the following docu- 
ment, which was promptly signed and forwarded to Rome: 


Beatissime Pater, 

Orator Vester, Guilielmus H. Gross, Archiepiscopus Orego- 
politanus, ad pedes Sanctitatis Vestrae humillime provolutus, 
supplicat ut inter dignitarios Aulae Vestrae, cum titulo “ Mon- 


* Father De Roo’s Manuscript Notes. 
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signore,” adscribere dignemini Reverendum Dominum A. J. 
Croquet, Archidiocesis suae presbyterum, qui post hebdomadas 
aliquot, volente Deo, suae ordinationis anniversarium quinqua- 
gesimum est celebraturus. 

Universitatis Lovaniensis diplomate pro scientia sua theologica 
decoratus, eam usque vitam duxit, ut puritatis, pietatis, cetera- 
rumque virtutum non laicis modo fuerit exemplar, sed et cleri- 
cis ipsis; quorum pauci quidem eum zelo pro salute animarum 
unquam aéquabunt, pauciores vero privationes ejus, pericula 
laboresque quae a medio fere saeculo inter Indianos incultos 
usque in hunc diem octogenarius intrepide subit, sustinuerunt. 

Placeat humillime precor, Sanctissime Pater, gratiam hanc 
benignissime concedere, meque universumque clerum, jam 
Beatissimae Personae Vestrae addictissimos atque devotissimos 
hocce beneficio arctius adhuc devincire. 

Et Deus, etc. 
Sanctitatis Vestrae 
Humillimus famulus et filius devotissimus. 
Portlandi, Oregon, S. F. A. S., die 10 Februari, 1894.* 


His Holiness Leo XIII. graciously acceded to the request 
of the Metropolitan of Oregon and in due time the follow- 
ing papal brief reached Portland: 


Dilecto Filio Presbytero, Adriano Croquet, Dioceseos Orego- 
politanae 
Ei Osra keener i. 
Dilecte Fils, 
Salutem et Apostolicam Benedictionem. 

Egregiae animi tut ingeniique dotes, religionis studium, 
morum integritas, aliaque virtutum merita, quibus summopere 
commendaris Nos inducunt, ut amplissimo te honoris titulo ex- 
ornemus. Paterni ergo te Animi Nostri significatione prosequi 
volumus, et a quibusvis excommunicationis, suspensionis et in- 
terdicti, aluisque ecclesiasticis censuris, sententiis et poenis, 
quovis modo vel quavis de causa latis, si quas forte in- 


* Copy among Father De Roo’s papers. 
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curreris, hujus tantum rei gratia, absolventes et absolutum 
fore censeo, hisce litteris, te Antistitem Urbanum, seu pon- 
tificalis domus Praesulem fucimus et constituimus. Proinde 
tibi concedimus, ut in Romana etiam Curia, lineum ami- 
culum manicatum, seu uti dicunt Rochetum, gestare licite 
possis; utque utaris, fruaris singulis quibusque honoribus, privi- 
legus, indultis, quibus alit honorificentissimo hoc munere in- 
signes, ex jure praescripto, vel ex wsu et consuetudine utuntur, 
fruuntur, vel uti ac frui possunt et poterunt. In contrarium 
facientibus non obstantibus quibuscumque. 

Datum Romae apud Stum Petrum. die XVIII Aprilis, 
MDCCCXCIV, Pontificatus Nostri anno decimo septimo. 

M. Card. Rampolla.* 


It was intended that the new Monsignore should know 
nothing of the pontifical favor until about the time of the 
forthcoming anniversary in September. But in some way 
whispers of what had been done, or was to be done, reached 
the ears of the one who ought to have been most interested 
in the proceedings, and he, on the spot, protested with all 
his might. To the Rev. Father De Roo, among others, he 
wrote that he had heard how some of his friends were plot- 
ting to make him a Monsignore, and that he declined the 
honor as altogether undeserved. He was so outspoken 
about it all that the archbishop even feared he would flatly 
refuse the exalted appointment, and His Grace felt so much 
annoyed that he spoke his fears to several of the clergy. 
Whereupon good Father De Roo had recourse to a stratagem 
which he thought would conquer his friend’s humility, and 
it did. He wrote to Father Croquet that even if he did not 
deserve the dreaded distinction, he should at least be the 
obedient servant of the Pope, and, moreover, that he might 
consider the bestowal of the Roman purple as a daily ad- 
monition to be thenceforth a better man than he had been 


* The Catholic Sentinel, Portland, Sept. 27, 1894. 
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before. This fallacious argument won him over to submit 
to the honors that came to him much to the detriment of his 
peace of mind. He now gracefully allowed the preparations 
for the solemn investiture with the insignia of his dignity 
to go on under the personal direction of his archbishop; 
and on Thursday morning, September 20, the great event 
in Father Croquet’s life took place in the cathedral of the 
Immaculate Conception, corner of Stark and Third streets, 
Portland, Oregon. Besides Archbishop William Gross, 
there were present to do honor to the jubilarian and new 
Monsignore: the Rt. Rev. Bishops Aeg. Jiinger and J. B. 
Brondel; some twenty-five priests of the dioceses of Oregon 
City, Nesqually, and Helena; and a large number of Port- 
land’s citizens. Father De Roo had been charged with the 
duty of reading to his old-time friend the papal document 
given above, by which the title and the privileges of a mem- 
ber of the pontifical household were conferred upon the 
jubilarian. After reading the document in Latin, he pre- 
faced the English translation with the words: 


“My dear Brethren :—lIt is my pleasant duty to read to you 
the translation of a letter of our Holy Father the Pope the like 
of which he very seldom writes. The document is not only a 
high honor for the Rt. Rev. Father Croquet; but it is also a 
favor for us all; because the very first priest of the northwest- 
ern portion of the United States who has received such a let- 
ter is a priest of Ours, through his long residence and his 
labors in Oregon; and he is a friend of all of us who have had 
the good fortune of becoming acquainted with him.” * 


After the reading of the Brief the reverend jubilarian 
was conducted by his assistants to the sacristy, where 
his surplice and black cassock were exchanged for the 
purple, the color of his dignity. Then he was led to the 
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throne of the archbishop, who, after blessing the Mon- 
signore’s insignia, invested him with them. The celebra- 
tion of Mass followed. At it the Rt. Rev. Bishop J. B. 
Brondel preached the beautiful sermon we give herewith: 


“From the rising of the sun even to the going down of the 
same, my name 1s great among the gentiles, and in every place 
there 1s sacrifice, and there is offered to my name a clean obla- 
tion; for my name is great among the gentiles, saith the Lord 
of hosts.’ Malachy, I, r1. 

There is a word which is almost unknown in the present 
state of society,a word which contains the greatest secret of 
the Catholic Church, a word which represents the greatest 
power of that grandest organization in the world. That word 
is—sacrifice. 

Who talks of sacrifice nowadays? Where is it men- 
tioned in the discourses of orators or statesmen? Why! 
even the Christian denominations which surround us. have 
not the thing, and they do not mention it. They have 
no sacrifice, and therefore they have no priest. The 
Catholic Church possesses in sacrifice the greatest secret of its 
wonderful power. It is the principal act of that religion. 
Sacrifice is a divine institution and necessitates the existence 
of a priest. The etymological meaning of that word is sacred 
action. The definition of sacrifice is: the destruction of some- 
thing material in recognition of the sovereignity of God, made 
by a person authorized to do it in the name of the people. 
That person is called a priest, and that sacred action is called 
a sacrifice. Surrender of something is improperly so called. 
On the first pages of Holy Writ we read of the children of the 
first man offering sacrifice to God. Abel sacrificed; he burnt 
up the best sheep of his flock to show by that material de- 
struction in honor of God, that life and death were God’s, that 
he was willing to part with what God had given him in order 
to acknowledge the supreme dominion of the Creator. Noah, 
leaving the ark after the flood, offered up sacrifice, and Moses, 
the lawgiver, described the manner in which the children of 
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Israel should offer sacrifice, whilst the tribe of Levi was set 
apart as that of the priests who should make sacred offering. 

The pagan nations which lost the knowledge of the original 
divine teachings kept the idea of sacrifice, and performed it 
in a crude, superstitious, and often most cruel, manner. To 
this very day they have gone so far as to sacrifice human 
beings to their false deities. 

When on the altar of the Cross, eighteen hundred years ago, 
the bleeding body of the Savior was separated from his divine 
soul, the perfect sacrifice, that of which all others were but the 
figures, was offered up to the Eternal Father. Man was 
saved from sin and hell by the Victim and Eternal Priest, Jesus 
Christ our Lord. The night that preceded His death the 
Savior made His will, which is called the New Testament. At 
table with His apostles, He separated mystically His blood from 
His body, saying over the bread: “ This is my body,” and tak- 
ing the chalice of wine: “This is my blood.” He told the 
Apostles to eat His body and drink His blood, and to do this in 
future in commemmoration of Him. Then it was that He 
made the priests of the New Testament; then He willed us 
His body and blood, under the appearances of bread and 
wine; then He instituted the sacrifice of the Mass, the un- 
bloody memorial of His death. 

It is according to this divine order of things that our new 
prelate has been serving at the altar for fifty years, offering 
up in a mystical manner the body and blood, soul and divinity 
of Christ our Lord. 

According to the.plan of God, the same sacrifice of Calvary 
is renewed in your midst, and you are made partakers of it 
whenever Mass is celebrated. This prelate was ordained for 
that purpose by his bishop, who himself succeeded to the apos- 
tolic ministry by the imposition of hands. 

Behold the high office of the priest, and the greatness of the 
sacrifice of the Mass! The wonderful effects of this sacrifice 
ought also to make us appreciate it. First, it recognizes the 
supreme dominion of God; second, it is eucharistic, for by it, 
adequate thanksgiving is made to the Supreme Benefactor; 
third, it calls for new blessings; and fourth, it is propitiatory, 
imploring pardon for the sins of man. 
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The priest, therefore, by his supernatural function of offer- 
ing up the Victim of the New Law, is the greatest benefactor 
of mankind. But besides that high office of saying Mass, he 
also received the power to preach the word of God and to ad- 
minister the sacraments. In performing all these functions, 
he sacrifices his whole being to the service of God, in order 
to benefit his fellowman. When he offers himself to the 
Church for ordination, if the Church finds him fit for the 
priesthood—fit in body, in soul, in mind, in talents, in learning, 
in virtue, if he is willing to give up forever worldly pursuits 
and pleasures, the Church accepts the sacrifice and ordains 
him a priest. Being a man of sacrifice, he lives for the wel- 
fare, temporal and spiritual, of others. He severs, in a cer- 
tain manner, all the ties of nature which bound him to his 
own, in order to be “all to all and to gain all to Christ.” 

Henceforth he is under the orders of a Christian bishop, and 
goes where he is sent. In all seasons and at all times he must 
be ready to leave everything to fly to the assistance of the 
dying. His work lies wherever he can do good—help the 
poor, instruct the ignorant, console the afflicted, visit the sick, 
bury the dead. He must do good to his fellow-man, yet must 
not forget the glory of God. The house of God, the church, 
is to be built under his supervision, it is to be adorned by him, 
it is to be provided with all that the rules of the Church re- 
quire for the promotion of the faith among the people. The 
sacraments are to be administered according to ecclesiastical 
rites, and he must preach the word of God “in season and out 
of season.” Therefore he is a man of study; for none but a 
student can teach. 

The spirit of sacrifice of the priest communicates itself to the 
people, and hence it is that the Catholic organization is the 
strongest in the world; and the secret of that power is shown 
in the emblem of the cross, which stands foremost in every 
church building, the emblem of sacrifice. The intellect is sacri- 
ficed by faith, the will by obedience. Innumerable multitudes 
leave all to follow Jesus Crucified; and people suffer patiently 
the ills of life in union with the suffering Savior. ' Sacrifice in 
the Catholic Church is the death of selfishness, and therefore 
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it lasts forever. Selfishness in the world is universal. We 
hear the questions asked all the time: ‘ How much will it yield 
me?” “ What good will it do me?” “ What leisure will it af- 
ford me?” 

The result is that where Christianity retires, there is no 
longer any heroism, any trust, any honesty. No one is satisfied 
with a competency, every one fights for his own aggrandize- 
ment; and war, death and destruction are the results. The 
more this evil grows around us by the loss of Christian faith, 
the more should we be partakers of the sacrifice of Christ, be 
imbued with His spirit, and guided by His life. Thus will 
our faith overcome the world. 

The golden jubilee of a Catholic priest, adorned with the 
Roman purple, which we celebrate to-day, increases our hope 
in the victory of faith. For here is an instance of perseverance 
for fifty years in priestly life, with faithful performance of all 
the duties which that life requires. In him we have an instance 
of increased devotedness in the service of God; for when our 
new prelate had acquired his title of licentiate in sacred theo- 
logy at the great University of Louvain, and had exercised, 
with much edification, the ministry in his native diocese of 
Mechlin, burning with zeal for souls and with love of God, he, 
first of the students of the American College, Louvain, volun- 
teered to cross the Atlantic and sail up the Pacific, to come 
here to Oregon, and to work for the welfare of the poor 
Indians. This he did in 1859; and he has labored ever since 
in the same field, receiving the blessings of his superiors, the 
succeeding archbishops of Oregon—of the apostle Blanchet, of 
the martyr Seghers, andof our dear metropolitan,Gross. Iknow, 
beloved Christians, that priests and people here appreciate the 
reverend father whom we call to-day Monsignor Croquet, 
and that he has been your joy and your glory; but allow me to 
say that the sacrifices of a priest’s life are never fully under- 
stood here below. We will have to read the registers of the 
recording angel to know all the thoughts, words, deeds, and 
omissions of sacerdotal life, to form a faint idea of what that 
man is whom Christ the Lord entrusts with the care of souls 
redeemed by His precious blood. A saint has said: “ Were 
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I to meet on the street an angel and a priest, I would salute 
the priest first and then the angel.” And the reason for that 
preference is that the angel is but the messenger of God, whilst 
the priest is his authorized representative. 

Father Vianney, whose beatification is spoken of, and who 
lived at Ars in France, forty years ago, said: “ Leave a parish 
without a priest for twenty years, and men, instead of worship- 
ing God, will worship the brute.” The stigmatica of Bois 
‘Haine, Louise Lateau, who died in 1883, whom I saw in 
ecstacy whilst meditating on the Passion of Christ, with the 
bleeding wounds on her hands, said that our Lord revealed 
to her that if priests knew how much He loved them they 
could not live. We who serve the altar and know our imper- 
fections, when we hear all that, we feel humbled, whilst we are 
animated to render ourselves more worthy of our vocation. 

And you, Christians, you are taught to honor and revere and 
obey the minister of God in all that pertains to his sacred 
office. 

Standing on the threshold of the New Testament, the last 
of the ancient prophets, Malachy, reviews the sacrifices of the 
past; and, in the name of God, says to the people of Israel: 
“T will not receive a gift of your hand.” He prophesies the 
future, and speaks of gifts to be offered by the Gentiles: 
“ From the rising of the sun even unto the going down of the 
same, my name is great among the gentiles, and in every 
place there is sacrifice, and there is offered to my name a 
clean oblation; for my name is great among the gentiles, saith 
the Lord of hosts.’ 

To-day we see this verified, and the golden jubilee of a 
Catholic priest makes us feel it all the more. For fifty years, 
daily, did this priest of God offer up the clean oblation of the 
body and the blood of Christ, under the appearances of bread 
and wine. Away out in the Far West, on the outskirts of the 
world, at the uttermost parts of the earth, he has been a sacri- 
ficer and a man of sacrifice. He received the priesthood fifty 
years ago from a Catholic bishop appointed by the Pope and 
duly consecrated. The uninterrupted succession of popes, 
from Leo to Pius, from Pius to Gregory, and so on, until we 
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reach Peter, to whom the Savior spoke, places this priest in 
direct communication with the Author of Salvation—with the 
Savior crucified. He has consequently the power to speak the 
words of Christ over the bread and wine, when transubstantia- 
tion takes place: “ Do this in commemmoration of me.” That 
word is an eternal and creative one. Ever since it was spoken 
the priests of the New Testament have complied with it, and 
in every clime, men of every tongue, duly ordained, have 
celebrated Mass. To-day, on the eve of the twentieth cen- 
tury of the Christian era, at every tick of the clock a priest 
ascends the altar clad with the white vestures of derision, 
bound around the waist and neck with the cords of captivity, 
with the symbol of Christianity, the cross on his shoulders, and 
says: “I shall go the altar of God,” and a clean oblation is 
offered, the body and blood of Christ, this remembrance of his 
passion. Some priests live to do that sacred action for fifty 
years. Twenty-five years ago Archbishop Blanchet celebrated 
here his golden jubilee, at which we assisted, and to-day we 
have again the joy to assist at the golden jubilee of one who 
receives the purple, being admitted to the household of the 
Vicar of Christ. Away out in the West the same sacrifice is 
daily offered which is offered in the Orient. From the ice 
seas of the North to the ice seas of the South, on continents 
and islands, amongst every nation, tribe and tongue, in every 
place, there is sacrifice, and there is offered to the name of 
God a clean oblation, the body and blood of Christ; and we 
congratulate our reverend jubilarian that he has joined, dur- 
ing fifty years, the chorus of priests and pontiffs who fulfil the 
word of God: “ Do this in commemmoration of me.” 

“From the rising of the sun even to the going down of the 
same, my name ts great among the gentiles, and in every place 
there 1s sacrifice, and there is offered to my name a clean 
oblation, for my name is great among the gentiles, saith the 
Lord of Hosts.” 

As Judith fought for her people, so has Monsignor Croquet ; 
and as Joachim, the high priest, and all his ancients who had 
come from Jerusalem to Bethulia to see Judith exclaimed of 
her, so may I say of the venerable Indian missionary, Mon- 
signor Croquet: 
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“Thou art the glory of Jerusalem; 
Thou art the joy of Israel; 
Thou art the honor of our people!” * 


After the services Monsignor Croquet was banqueted at 
the Hotel Portland by his brethren of the cloth.+ The ban- 
quet was of course supplemented with toasts and speech- 
making, the toastmaster being the Rev. Father E. O’Dea, 
now Bishop of Nesqually. 

Father De Roo opened the series with a Latin address 
which all present signed. 

The address read: 


Reverendissimo Domino A. J. Croquet sacerdotalis Ordina- 
tionis vertente anno quinquagesimo, Pontificalis Domus Prae- 
lato honorandissimo, amicissimo. 

Reverendissime Antistes, 

Ante medium hunc saeculum sacerdotalis gradus honore 
condecorabaris, quum Episcopo tuo adstabas in ara, unaque 
cum eo Saecrificum offerebas. Si digne sacrificantt honos 
quotidie accedit illustrior, non est cur miremur, si jam hodie, 
praeter dignissimorum coronam sacerdotum, sacrum facienti 
adstiterit tibi tot Episcoporum reverendissimus coetus. Tanto 
tempore, quasi parvulus, Isai filius, divint Patris gregem 
pavisti; Christi fideles hujusce Provinciae opere aeque ac verbo 
rexisti, aedificasti; dumque terrenam pertimesceres gloriam, 
inviti diffundebatur fama virtutum,; obedientiae, puritatis pieta- 
tisque. Pastor usque fuisti in omnes ardens; at in aborigines, 
quanta charitas tua! In paupertate ac adversa fortuna fuit 
patientia heroica; in periculis terra marique fuit animus 1s, 
qui citra audaciam vix constiterit; ut quidem speciali videatur 
tribuendum Providentiae, si inter vivos splendidiores tibi liceat 
adhuc promerert aureolas. 

Imo vero, Sacerdos ipse Aeternus ministri sui talem egit 
curam, ut nos tibi, in hoc aureo jubileao, non raro minus quam 


* The Catholic Sentinel, Portland, Sept. 27, 1804. 
+ The Oregonian, Portland, Sept. 21, 1894. 
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solemni, congratulari valeamus. Coelestis enim benevolentiae 
testis est Vicarius Christi, qui indigne non tulit te Curtae soctare 
Romanae, tibi sane curiae coelestis aulae patenti. Age ergo, st 
Deus optimus maximus voluerit ut Ecclesiae radius quast 
triumphantis illuminet jam in terris caeruleam vitam, nobisque 
fas sit precari ut humilitas exaltata praelucere pergas ad 
multos annos. 
Portlandi, Oregon, in vigilia S. Matthaei, A. D. 1894. 

Wm. H. Gross, Archbishop of Oregon City ; 

Aegidius Jiinger, Bishop of Nesqually ; 

J. B. Brondel, Bishop of Helena; 

F. X. Blanchet, V. G. (Oregon) ; 

P. F. Hylebos, V. G. (Nesqually) ; 

John Heinrich; 

Louis Metayer ; 

Edw. J. O’Dea; 

B. Orth; 

P. De Roo; 

J SP White; 

Jel Blacks 

Chas. J. O’Reilly ; 

Tia}. -Briordy; 

E. Bolla; 

Jos. S. Buchholzer ; 

M. J. Kelly; 

L. A. Brosseau ; 

A. Hillebrand ; 

Fie} Bactt; 

Ant. Lainck; 

}ie}.2 Dols 

Jos. Rauw.* 

Father De Roo having read his address, Archbishop Gross 

arose to respond to the toast “ His Holiness Leo XIII.” 
Bishop Jiinger responded to the toast “Our Guest.” In do- 


* Original in possession of Mr. J. Mercier, Mgr. Croquet’s grand- 
nephew. 
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ing so the Rt. Reverend speaker delicately referred to the 
shining virtues of the feasted jubilarian, “In speaking of 
the Monsignor’s simplicity,” says the Sentinel’s report of 
_ the proceedings, “the bishop gave some very pleasing as 
well as amusing reminiscences. Once when Father Croquet 
was tired and weary, he lay down by the roadside to rest for 
the night, leaving his horse to graze and rest also. The 
next morning he awoke, and, having placed the saddle on his 
faithful old ‘ plug,’ he had gone but a short distance when 
he noticed a pretty young colt following. He immediately 
turned back to the nearest house and told the sedate but 
astonished farmer to take back his colt, adding, ‘I didn’t 
mean—I didn’t at all mean to take it.’ The farmer soon 
understood the situation, and, with much argument and 
persuasion, explained to him that the animal he rode was 
the mother of the colt, and that to his wordly wealth the 
colt had been added during the night. The Rt. Reverend 
speaker recounted many edifying and sympathetic incidents 
in the thirty-four years missionary life of the Indians’ 
‘Angel of Oregon.’ ” 

To Bishop Jiinger’s words of praise and congratulation 
Monsignor Croquet plainly replied that, at the sugges- 
tion of one of his colleagues, he was convinced the purple 
which he was now wearing was an admonition that he 
ought to be a better priest than he had been heretofore. 
The declaration awoke universal mirth among the guests; 
yet, knowing his sincerity, they all thought more of Mon- 
signor Croquet than ever before.* 

Toasts to “ the Catholic Church” and to “ the deceased 
archbishops, bishops and clergy of the province of 
Oregon” were responded to by the Very Rev. F. X. 
Blanchet and the Rev. John Heinrich respectively. 

Upon the responses to the toasts followed the reading by 


* Father De Roo’s Manuscript Notes. 
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Father De Roo of congratulatory telegrams. Notable among 
these were the good wishes of the Cardinal Prefect of the 
Propaganda, Ledochowski, and of Cardinal Gibbons of 
Baltimore.* 

In the evening of the same day a brilliant entertainment 
was given by the pupils of St. Mary’s Academy and College. 
It consisted in recitations, vocal and instrumental music, and 
in an address delivered by a young lady pupil, Miss Katie 
Roberts. ~The humble prelate was ill at ease in listening to 
the compliments, however well deserved they were, which the 
beautifully worded address contained ; but he recovered from 
his embarrassment during a dialogue in which an Indian 
maiden figured. All the while the dialogue lasted his face 
was a broad smile. At the close a white flower wreath was 
presented to him, and to Archbishop Gross, Bishop Jinger 
and Bishop Brondel a handsome bouquet. At the request 
of the audience, composed of the élite of Portland’s Catholic 
citizens, Archbishop Gross arose and paid a merited tribute 
to the hero of the feast; he warmly congratulated him and 
expressed the joy of himself and of all the people of Oregon 
for the dignity bestowed so worthily on dear Father 
Croquet.+ 

The Portland daily press, by giving extensive reports of 
the festivities and a lengthy biographical sketch of the man 
in whose honor they were held, clearly reflected the senti- 
ments of the citizens of the state of Oregon towards the re- 
tiring and modest worker of its backwoods, who had come 
to the country thirty-five years before from a far-off land, 
to seek, not the wealth that thousands of others sought in 
its fertile valleys, its lordly forests, its prolific streams, and 
its gold-bearing mountains, but the heavenly wealth of re- 
generated souls. 

In one of the papers it was said editorially: 


* The Catholic Sentinel, Portland, Sept. 27, 1804. + Ibid. 
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“There was an imposing ceremony of unusual character at 
the Cathedral this forenoon, yet it is possible that the most in- 
different person in the whole assemblage to the pomp of the 
celebration was the individual who was himself the subject of 
this special honor. It so seldom happens that a priest or 
clergyman rounds out the full measure of a half century in 
active ministerial work, that it is proper that the event should 
be duly celebrated by the Church that he has served so faith- 
fully. But, aside from this merited recognition of his long 
and faithful priestly services, Father Croquet is a remarkable 
man, whose career has been a sublime illustration of unsel- 
fish devotion to the cause of humanity. He can say with 
exact truthfulness, in the language of Moses, that for these 
forty years has the Lord God led him through the wilderness, 
and*now his Canaan is in sight. He was one of the pioneers 
of the Pacific coast, and during all these years of active min- 
isterial work, he has labored among the humble people who 
most needed his ministration. He eschewed all thought of 
self-indulgence, and devoted himself exclusively to the task 
of helping others. He proved his faith by his works; for his 
undivided attention to duty and his sympathetic thoughtful- 
ness for others were the outward manifestations of the spirit- 
ual life within him. He was a man who would take the 
shirt off his back and give it to one more needy than him- 
self. He lost sight of himself in his earnest sympathy for the 
distresses of others, and his highest ambition was to imitate 
the example of the Master in going about and doing good. 
And for fifty years he has gone in and out among the hum- 
ble people who constituted his flock, living a blameless life 
before God and before men. 

The Church that claims him honors itself in honoring this 
patriarch; but it is not the Church alone that should do him 
reverence. In this age of gross materialism, when such ex- 
hibitions of a lifetime spent in unselfish devotion to duty are 
so rare, the whole world should stand with uncovered head in 
the presence of the good old man, who is as modest as he is 
good, and who has set us an example of unselfishness that shall 
be a sign unto those who come after him. There was no 
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self-exaltation in the face that beamed with the doxology to- 
day. He was there in simple obedience to the command of 
his superiors, and not because he thought himself worthy of 
any special honor or recognition. And that is why we have 
said that he was perhaps the most indifferent person in the 
whole assemblage to the ceremonial pomp that was in pro- 
press. )* 


The Oregonian, the foremost Oregon daily, contained the 
following : 


“Rome’s purple fell upon deserving shoulders yesterday 
when the fiftieth anniversary of Father A. J. Croquet’s ordin- 
ation was celebrated and he was formally made a prelate of the 
papal household. For half a century he has borne the cross 
in dark places, and in the evening of his life of sacrifice it 
was fitting that the Church should clothe him with all possible 
honors. Yesterday he was a plain priest—to-day he is called 
‘Monsignor.’ The new dignity cannot enhance the respect 
in which he has been held for years by his co-workers, nor 
can it intensify the love which his labor has wrung from all 
who have received his ministration. It was a most impressive 
ceremony. The Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception never 
contained a more distinguished assemblage of clerical partici- 
pants or a more deeply interested audience than filled it yester- 
day morning.” t 


The day after the public celebration Father Croquet, in 
spite of the earnest entreaties of bishops and priests, left 
for his missions. He must be with his people on Sunday. 
The cars took him as far as McMinville on Friday, and the 
next day his faithful pony, which he had left at the latter 
place, bore him the twenty-eight intervening miles to the 
Grandronde. Another chapter in the life of the good mon- 
signore was closed. 

* The Evening Telegram, Portland, Oregon, Sept. 20, 1894. 

t The Oregonian, Portland, Oregon, Sept. 21, 1804. 

(To be continued.) 


BRYAN J. CLINCH. 


THOSE of our readers who are following the valuable 
and highly interesting history of the Jesuzts ix American 
California now appearing in the Recorps will share in 
the sorrow which the unexpected death of its gifted 
author, Bryan J. Clinch, has caused among his friends. 
The loss of such a man is, indeed, cause for widespread 
regret. At the time of the San Francisco disaster Mr. 
Clinch made a marvellous escape from his wrecked house, 
but lost all his valuable books and papers. Among the 
manuscripts which perished in the flames was one just 
ready for publication. Manfully, aye, even cheerfully, 
and in a spirit of true Christian fortitude and resignation, 
Mr. Clinch accepted the privation imposed by divine 
Providence. Stripped of all his earthly possessions, he 
was ready to begin anew the life-work to which he had 
for years dedicated himself. But the physical strength 
which had been strained and shattered by the shock and 
excitement of his thrilling experiences during those never- 
to-be-forgotten days of the destruction of the city that 
had been his home, proved inadequate for the courageous 
spirit and energy of his soul. He fell in the streets of 
Oakland, stricken mortally, and was carried to Provi- 
dence hospital where, fortified by the sacraments of that 
Church to whom he was so loyal a son, he peacefully 
died on May the seventeenth. 

Mr. Clinch was by birth an Irishman, and the mother- 
country ever held equal place in his loyal and patriotic 
heart with the land of his adoption. By profession he 
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was an architect, and numerous churches and institutions 
in the West stand as witnesses to his skill and taste. 
But his widest reputation was achieved as a writer, and 
his researches in Church history are likely to gain for 
him enduring fame among the annalists of this country. 
His original contributions to the history of the early 
American missions have been numerous and valuable. 
Santa Clara College, of which Mr. Clinch’s graphic ac- 
count appears in this number of our quarterly, last year 
bestowed upon him the honorary degree of doctor in 
philosophy as a mark of recognition of his achievements 
in Catholic historical lines. One of the last of these was 
his work ‘‘The History of the California Missions.” 

The story of Mr. Clinch’s life is yet to be told in its 
fullness. We trust that ere long a worthy biography 
will appear to give to the public a deeper knowledge of 
one who devoted his talents to such noble pursuits. 
Requtescat tn pace. 


HISTORICAL PICTURE GALLERY. 


CHURCH OF ST. MONICA, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Founded A. D. 1885; in care of Augustinian Fathers; transferred to Secular Clergy, 1894; 


destroyed by fire December 2, 1896; rebuilt 1897 under title of Our Lady, Star of the Sea. 
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VERY REV. M. W. HOLLAND, V. 
Port Henry, N. Y. 
Born at Lawrence, N. Y., April 18, 1862. Ordained at Montreal, December, 1890, 
Died April 30, 1906. 
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REV. TIMOTHY DONOVAN, O. S. A. 
Born in Ireland, 1838. Ordained January 30, 1870. 


Died at Schaghticoke, N. Y., January 25, 1875. 
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REV. CHAS. A. MATTINGLY, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Born at Cumberland, Md., August 19, 1842. Ordained at Scranton, Pa., Dec. 27, 1870. 
Died at Philadelphia, September 4, 1882. 
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REV. JOHN LOUGHRAN, 
Minooka, Pa, 
Born in Ireland, February 18, 1833. Ordained at Philadelphia, July 3, 1859. 


Died September 24, 1899. 
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CHURCH OF ST. JAMES, APOSTLE, CARTHAGE, N. Y. 
Founded A. D. 1864. 
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THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
AND 
THE GOVERNOR OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE following letters, signed by Mr. William V. Mc- 
Grath, Jr., President of the American Catholic Historical 
Society, embody a protest which the Executive Board 
deemed it its duty, in the name of the members of the 
Society, to address to the Governor of the State of Penn- 
sylvania against the acceptance of certain mural paintings 
intended for the State Capitol at Harrisburg. As the 
reader will see from the first letter, the objections, as 
was summarily stated, centered in the fact that the paint- 
ings, purporting to be historical representations, were 
in fact misrepresentations based upon biased assumptions 
against the Catholic Church. To this letter His Excel- 
lency Governor Pennypacker made courteous reply in 
which he deprecated any personal judgment touching 
the merits of the pictures, reproductions of which he had 
examined, at the same time requesting that the specific 
details as to the paintings objected to and the special 
features to which objection is taken, be presented to him 
for further consideration. This request was promptly 
complied with, as seen in the second document herewith 
printed, to which His Excellency the Governor has thus 
far made no reply. The reader will judge for himself 
the merits of the case. 


THE EpITor. 
25 
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FEBRUARY 23, 1906. 


To His EXcELLENCY THE GOVERNOR OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
ExEcuTIVE Mansion, HarrisBurG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Your ExcELLency: I have been directed by the Executive 
Board of The American Catholic Historical Society to com- 
municate to Your Excellency the respectful protest of that 
Society against the use of certain mural paintings in the Cap- 
itol at Harrisburg. You are doubtless already familiar with 
the several historical representations to which various objec- 
tions have been made. 

Summarized briefly, these. objections are: 

1. That the historical representations in question, inasmuch 
as they fail to present adequately the atmosphere and the back- 
ground of the events portrayed by them, as well as the histor- 
ical context of which the events formed a part, are in effect 
false and misleading. 

2. That even were they true to the spirit of history, they 
are irrelevant and inappropriate as mural decorations of the 
Capitol of this Commonwealth. 

3. That even were they relevant and appropriate, they are 
wholly inadvisable, inasmuch as they offer a gratuitous affront 
to a very large and law-abiding body of citizens of this Com- 
monwealth (as is sufficiently attested by the protests already 
made against their use). 

These objections have been met by those who are connected 
with the decoration of the new Capitol: 

1. By vague counter-assertions in the field of religious his- 
tory—that highly-debatable ground whose story for the last 
three centuries has been well described as “‘a conspiracy 
against the truth.” 

2. By allusions to the financial loss that would be sustained 
should the Commission reject the proposed paintings—an ar- 
gument which, in view of the other large and important inter- 
ests involved, can not but seem to “crawl on all fours.” - 

3. By the implication that some finality of action has super- 
vened in the acceptance of the cartoons, which no protest, 
however valid and important, may ever hope to revise. 
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In addition to all this, however, we beg to submit to the 
earnest consideration of Your Excellency the following facts: 

1. That those who shared the religious convictions of your 
petitioners, while nominally enjoying that religious toleration 
which the Constitution of this Commonwealth sacredly guar- 
anteed to them in common with all other law-abiding citizens, 
and which the proposed mural paintings are designed to sym- 
bolize historically, have, as a simple matter of fact, more than 
once suffered persecution for their faith, not alone in this 
Commonwealth, but even in this City of Penn—this city of 
“Brotherly Love,’ in which their places of worship have 
been destroyed by incendiaries and their brethren assaulted by 
mobs under the influence of a certain kind of religious frenzy; 
and 

2. That in every such case the acts of violence could be 
justly attributed to the dissemination amongst the populace 
of such half-truths and misleading implications as are now 
again to be found embodied in the proposed mural decora- 
tions. These, therefore, if actually placed in permanence on 
the walls of the Capitol, will serve to perpetuate that very 
spirit of religious hostility which they affect to disarm; will 
silently inculcate those lessons of unbrotherly hatred which 
the untruthful harangues of agitators imparted to the frenzied 
mobs who signalized their views of history by burning our 
churches and assaulting our brethren; will do this, not to a 
few zealots scattered throughout the.Commonwealth, but to 
the vast aggregation of its citizenry; will do this, not in ob- 
vious defiance of decency, but with all the apparent official 
sanctions of the Commonwealth itself. And, meanwhile, that 
one portion of the citizenry which alone has suffered persecu- 
tion in this Commonwealth, and which again must confront a 
new and subtler persecution in the pictorial representations 
which contravene its reading of history, is to suffer quietly 
the added injustice of taxation to create, sustain and render 
permanent this subtler attack on its religious sentiment and 
its historical convictions. 

One other fact I venture to call to your attention before 
closing this communication. It concerns, indeed, a question 
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that would require large space for adequate treatment, and 
which by its very subtilty of nature cannot make an appeal 
save to a broad-minded statesmanship. The interests of the 
State appear historically to be bound up most intimately with 
the interests of religion, or of religiousness, amongst the peo- 
ple. The question may, then, well be asked: Will those in- 
terests be subserved by a series of paintings designed to show 
the cruelties committed in the name of religion? cruelties 
which have happily largely passed away, because they had 
been finally condemned, not before the formal bar of religion, 
but before the casual one of political expediency? Will a 
series of hastily-sketched cartoons—necessarily very much re- 
stricted in their scope by the limited dimensions of one room 
in the Capitol—throw any other than a false glare, instead of 
the broad and generous sunlight of historical truth, on the 
many philosophic questions involved in a just and temperate 
inquiry into the real relations of religion to the excesses un- 
fortunately committed in her name? And shall such delicate 
and profound matters, fit only for the consideration of the 
“student in his pensive citadel’’, be submitted for snap judg- 
ment to the superficial looker-on at the Capitol ? 

In this whole matter, it would seem, little heed has been 
paid to historical truth, to political expediency (the phrase 
being used here in its best sense), to the broader interests of 
the State, to the dearer interests of religion, or, finally, to that 
spirit of brotherly love to which Penn dedicated his imperial 
Commonwealth. 

I have the honor to be 
Your Excellency’s obedient servant, 
Wma. V. McGratu, Jr., 
President. 


MARCH 30, 1906. 
To His ExceLLency THE GOVERNOR OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
EXECUTIVE Mansion, HarrispurG, Pa. 
Your ExceLtency: By direction of the Board of Managers 
of the American Catholic Historical Society, I ventured to 
address to you, on February 23d, the respectful protest of that 
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Society against the use of certain paintings as mural decora- 
tions of the new Capitol at Harrisburg. I have received the 
courteous reply of Your Excellency, dated March 7th, in 
which you request specific details as to the paintings objected 
to and the features to which objection is taken. The present 
letter is meant to answer your request on behalf of the Society. 
The series of paintings has not as yet been completed, and 
Your Excellency acknowledges a hesitation in forming a judg- 
ment “‘ of what is intended to be a connected series, expressing 
a line of thought, at a time when the series yet remains incom- 
plete.”’ We, on the other hand, have reason to fear that the 
completion of the series will render remote any hope we may 
entertain of success in our protest ; and meanwhile we are con- 
vinced that the paintings already completed express a line of 
thought sufficiently well defined to permit of a just and tem- 
perate protest. 
The paintings to which a special objection is taken are as 
follows: 
I. William Tyndal Printing the Translation of the Bible 
into English; Smuggling the new Testament into 
England. (1525-1526.) 
II. Attempt to Stop the “New Learning’’—The Burning 
of the Books at Oxford (1526); Martyrdom of 
William Tyndal at Vilvorde (1536). 
III. Answer to Tyndal’s Prayer. 
Nos. I and II are double panels, so that altogether there are 
five subjects. 
These five paintings express clearly enough a line of thought 
offending against __ 
(a) Historical truth, 
(b) Distributive justice ; 
and they do this by 
(a) Lack of proper historical perspective, 
(b) Lack of numerical proportion, 
(c) Suppressio vert, 
(d) An ambiguity practically equivalent to suggestio falst. 
In illustrating the above contentions, we shall be compelled 
to animadyvert upon the paintings from various standpoints. 
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And first of all, from the standpoint of American history.. 
Here we premise the following historical facts: 

I. That as early as the year 1634 Catholics in Maryland, 
under a Catholic proprietary, had put into actual and effective 
operation the idea of religious toleration. 

Il. That they were the first to do so of all the American 
colonies. “‘Calvert,’’ says Bancroft,* “deserves to be ranked 
among the most wise and benevolent law-givers of all ages. 
.. . Every other country in the whole world had persecuting 
laws; through the benign administration of the government 
of that province no person professing to believe in Jesus Christ 
was permitted to be molested. The Catholic Church took 
quiet possession, and religious liberty obtained a home—its 
only home in the wide world . . . there too Protestants were 
sheltered against Protestant intolerance.’’ 

III. That this splendid fact dates back ten years before the 
birth of William Penn, twenty-five years before his attraction 
to the religious views of the Society of Friends, and forty-five 
years before his reception of a charter for Pennsylvania. 

IV. That just as Lord Baltimore’s mind was turned towards 
the idea of toleration through the persecutions suffered by 
Catholics from the Established Church of England, so was 
Penn’s mind turned towards the same idea, many years after- 
wards, by the many persecutions he himself together with his 
fellow-religionists had to endure for conscience’ sake. 

This is, historically, the obvious genesis of the idea of tol- 
eration in Penn’s mind—a fact written broadly in his own life 
and in the lives of his immediate friends and fellows in relig- 
ious thought. It is therefore a perversion of history to sug- 
gest, as causes of the genesis of such an idea, the events 
commemorated in the five paintings—events lying back in 
history a century and a half from the founding of Pennsyl- 
vania, and wholly out of connection with the established facts 
of Penn’s life. But it is more than a perversion of history— 
it is a denial of justice to a Catholic gentleman, who, fifty 
years before the founding of Pennsylvania, had already 
achieved for Maryland the effectual institution of religious 


* History of the United States, Vol. 1, p. 224, Boston, 25 ed. 
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freedom. Is it conceivable that Penn should not have felt the 
force of such an example? Is it just historical perspective to 
associate Penn’s idea in any way with events dating back a 
century and a half? 

The five paintings dealing with Tyndal are therefore, in 
effect, suggestio falst; and inasmuch as no attention is paid to 
the facts of Lord Baltimore’s activity, they are a suppressio 
vert. Now all men gladly acknowledge that all praise is due 
to Penn for the broadly tolerant character of his provisions 
respecting religious freedom. But is it just or fair, in a series 
of paintings designed to give him due credit, to imply—as this 
series in effect does imply—that religious toleration was a sort 
of newly-discovered idea on Penn’s part? That no one had 
discovered it before him? That the obscurer corners of his- 
tory (for the deaths of Tyndal and of Anne Askew were not 
prominent deaths, and scarce receive notice save in a most 
extended history of England, while those of the Blessed Fisher 
and the Blessed More are chronicled even in the most com- 
pendious histories) must be ransacked for martyrs to religious 
conviction, when Penn’s own days, his own friends, and his 
own person, would sufficiently illustrate the idea of intoler- 
ance suffered for conscience’ sake? 

Perhaps the contention will be advanced that the series of 
paintings was not designed to show the genesis of toleration 
in Penn’s mind, but in history. If so, then the series is singu- 
larly inappropriate for the Capitol of this Commonwealth; for 
in such a case the paintings should alone repose on the walls 
of the Capitol of our sister-commonwealth of Maryland, 
which was first to achieve, historically, the glory of religious 
toleration. Pennsylvania was not first—it came later by half 
a century; and to place in our capitol building such a series 
of paintings illustrating historically the ideas of intolerance 
and of tolerance, is to claim implicitly for Pennsylvania a 
glory which uniquely belongs, in respect of priority, to Mary- 
land and to its Catholic proprietary. 

No, the series of paintings must be consistent with the facts 
of history, or must be condemned as one-sided, untrue to his- 
tory, unfair to Catholics, injurious to the historic glory of our 
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sister-commonwealth of Maryland, and at least an indirect 
impugning of the prior tolerance exhibited by Catholics in 
America. 

Thus far we have considered the question from the stand- 
point of American history. We shall next consider the series 
of paintings from the standpoint of religious history. And 
here it is interesting to note that out of the small number of 
paintings possible to the series dealing with intolerance and 
tolerance, as many as five are associated with the one theme 
of the English Bible. It is also interesting to note that this 
subject antedates the religious troubles of the Society of 
Friends by about one century—a century simply replete with 
persecutions suffered alike by Catholics and by the adherents 
of the many shades of Protestant religious conviction. 

Weare naturally concerned to inquire why such overwhelm- 
ing stress should be laid upon the one subject of the English 
Bible and its translator—a subject so remote in time from the 
days of Penn. And we venture to invite hereupon your at- 
tention to the following facts: 

I. It is a well-nigh universal impression amongst non-Cath- 
olics that the Church has used its power to keep the Bible 
from the knowledge of Christians. This impression has re- 
sulted from “‘the unhistorical character of triumphant Pro- 
testantism ’’ (to quote a phrase of Andrew Lang’s). Histories, 
literature in all its many ramifications, the pulpit and the 
Sunday-school, have all combined forces to instill this im- 
pression into the minds of English-speaking people. Catho- 
lics, in the last four centuries, have been subjected to such 
continued persecutions in so many varied and appalling ways 
that in English-speaking lands their struggle has been most 
largely one for mere existence; and the refutation of the im- 
pression just referred to, while occasionally made, has never 
received a hearing. The writing of history has, however, re- 
cently attained a less subjective standpoint than formerly, and 
the result now is that the refutation of the slanderous teaching 
concerning the Bible has been frequently achieved, not by 
Catholic, but by Protestant pens, in the simplest interests of 
historical truth. Such refutations appear, naturally, in learned 
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and not in popular works, and have practically no influence 
on popular misconceptions which are still being inculcated 
either through ignorance or through malice. 

II. It can be easily demonstrated from history that the 
Catholic Church has alone preserved the Bible, complete and 
“pure,” against that ‘wreck of time’ which, as Bacon 
lamented, has overtaken so many works of human intelligence ; 
that she has used every suggestion of human ingenuity for the 
purpose of making the Bible known to the ignorant ; that she 
opens her spiritual treasury to all the faithful to reward their 
reading of the Bible and to encourage them thereto; that in 
no religious ceremony of any other Church or congregation is 
such obvious and intense reverence paid to the Word of God 
as has always been paid in the religious services of the Cath- 
olic Church. in the sermons of her bishops and priests, and in 
the recorded utterances of her dearest children. 

These are simple facts, intelligible to all who will read his- 
tory without religious prepossession; visible to all men who 
will attend with intelligence the services of the Church. 

Whence, then, has arisen the very opposite impression 
amongst those who do not share the religious convictions of 
Catholics? Learned and just Protestant writers have shown 
us in their refutations of the popular misconceptions, but 
here we venture to call the attention of Your Excellency to 
the fact that hasty and prejudiced writers and declaimers are 
never in a proper mood to make just and necessary distinc- 
tions; and the actions of the Church which have sought the 
preservation of the purity of the Bible have, because logical 
distinctions must be insisted upon, been hastily misconstrued 
into attacks upon the Bible itself. In short, the misconcep- 
tion has been the result of the fiercest religious and partisan 
polemics, where success has been sought for rather than justice. 
But is it not obvious that ths State should not intervene in 
such disputes? That it should not, in deference to popular 
misconception (even though shared by a painter, an architect 
of the State Capitol, or the members of the Capitol Commis- 
sion), take sides in such a dispute, and assume to give official 
sanction to one side of the contention by placing publicly on 
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the walls of the Capitol a series of paintings that represent 
purely the Protestant side of the dispute? Now, the paintings 
objected to illustrate one side of a centuried dispute. The 
very phrases used by the painter in her attempts to vindicate 
her work from the charges made against it are the phrases 
consecrated by long usage of Protestant polemics. She says 
of Tyndal, for instance, that he “had gradually corrected what 
errors had been in his first editions, and omitted the notes and 
glosses, seeing himself, in his great love for the truth, that 
there should be nothing added to the pure Word.”’ A curious 
admission, as well as an illustration of the phrases (such as 
the “pure Word,” and “great love for the truth’’) common 
to Protestant polemics. The admission is that the translation 
by Tyndal (in commemoration of which so many canvases 
are offered in the series) was really zo¢ the “pure Word,” 
but a corrupted edition of that ‘““Word,’’ containing glosses 
and notes. Now, there is a proper distinction to be made 
between “the Bible” and a corrupted text printed for the pur- 
pose of forwarding certain private religious opinions of the 
translators thereof. Tyndal always translates “church”’’ by 
“congregation,” “priest”? by “‘seniour,’’ while pagan idols 
are to his mind “images’’; he does this for a partisan end. 
When he refers to the sacraments, “‘ anointing’’ or “‘unction”’ 
is for him only “‘smering’’ (smearing); to “‘consecrate”’ be- 
comes to “‘charm’’; “‘sacraments’’ are but “‘ ceremonies’’; 
and ‘ceremonies’? themselves are impiously caricatured as 
““ witcheraft’’ by this unprincipled translator. 

Now it is clear that a prohibition of Zyzdal’s New Testa- 
ment may not fairly be considered a prohibition of the New 
Testament. But such is the ordinary Protestant inference. 

Again we may ask, Why should such overwhelming stress 
be laid upon the English Bible in the series of paintings ? Out 
of the necessarily small number of paintings, why must five be 
devoted to this one theme? The answer is not far to seek, 
and it is a ‘theological’ not a “‘civic’’ one, namely, because 
the Catholic Church reverences the Bible as the written Word 
of God, but also reverences tradition as the unwritten Word 
of God, while Protestantism will have nothing to do with tra- 
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dition, and will base its many contradictory faiths on the 
single foundation of the written Word. This distinction, 
which will naturally concern theology, has nothing to do with 
civics, and it is simply intolerance in a new form for the State 
of Pennsylvania to side with one party to the dispute and 
espouse a contention which is theological and not civic in any 
sense. If Your Excellency has perchance looked over the 
article dealing with “Miss Violet Oakley’s Mural Decora- 
tion”’ in the Century magazine for last June,* you must have 
noticed the following legend placed under the picture repre- 
senting “‘ The Answer to Tyndal’s Prayer’’—‘‘ The Martyrdom 
of Anne Askew”’ (a double panel). The legend is as follows: 
“Henry VIII granting permission that the complete transla- 
tion is ‘to be sold and read of every person without danger of 
any ordinance hitherto granted to the contrary.’ Followed 
by the persecution of all who read and began to think for 
themselves, exemplified by the martyrdom of Anne Askew .. .”’ 
This legend is, we feel confident, the composition of the painter 
herself, and whether it is or not, it represents the Protestant 
idea perfectly, namely, that if people would only “begin to 
think tor themselves,’ they would see the errors of “‘ popery.”’ 
The words we have just placed in italics are thus printed in 
italics in the legend itself. The phrase “‘the persecution of all 
who vead and begin to think for themselves’’ illuminates the 
whole point of our protest as with a lightning flash. For the 
phrase displays at once both the animus of the painter and the 
inevitable interpretation which will be placed on the paintings. 
The interpretation is: “Yes, the Catholic Church does not 
permit the people to read the Bible, fearing that, should they 
do so, they would “begin to think for themselves,’ and therefore 
the Church burned Tyndal’s New Testament and finally 
burned his (dead) body.’’ But what are the facts of history 
pleading against such a partisan inference? We shall quote, 
not Catholic, but Protestant authorities, as follows: “People 
say—lyingly—that the clergy once withheld the Bible from 
the people,’ wrote the English historian Green to his friend 


*June, 1905. 
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Prof. Freeman.* ‘“‘ Another common error is that the clergy 
were unwilling that the laity should read the Bible for them- 
selves, and carefully kept it in an unknown tongue that the peo- 
ple might not be able toreadit. The truth is that most people 
who could read at all could read Latin, and would certainly 
prefer the authorized Vulgate to any vernacular version.’’t 
We need not add to these Protestant testimonies the fact that by 
the year 1501 (a quarter of a century before the work of Tyndal) 
no less than one hundred and twenty-four editions of the 
Latin Bible had been printed. Why such tremendous activ- 
ity, in purely Catholic Europe, in the diffusion of the Bible if 
the Church feared the Bible? And next, coming to vernacu- 
lar versions, we learn from Protestant authorities, such -as 
Walther, Geffken, Grimm, Kropatschek, that there are still in 
existence copies of no less than eighteen editions of the Bible 
printed in German before even Luther translated it, and four 
years before Tyndal translated the New Testament. With 
respect to the English language, we have the assurance of 
Archbishop Cranmer, the Reformer, in his preface to the 
Great Bible, that the Bible had been “translated and read in 
the Saxon’s tongue, which at that time was our mother 
tongue ; whereof there remaineth yet divers copies. . . . And 
when this language waxed old and out of common usage, be- 
cause folk should not lack the fruit of reading, it was again 
translated into the newer language whereof yet also many 
copies remain and be daily found.’’ Blunt, the author of the 
article on the English Bible in the Lxcyclopedia Brittanica, 
says in his “‘ The Reformation of the Church of England,’ Vol. 
I, pp. 500-501: “‘ There has been much wild and foolish writ- 
ing about the scarcity of the Bible in the ages preceding the 
Reformation. . . . The clergy studied the Word of God and 
made it known to the laity; and those few among the laity 
who could read had abundant opportunity of reading the Bible 
either in Latin or in English up to the Reformation period.” 

The extracts quoted above from exclusively Protestant 


* Letters of John Richard Green, p. 171%. 
} Turning Points of Church History, by Rev. E. Cutts, D.D., p. 200. 
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writers show how widespread is the misconception popularly 
entertained with respect to the attitude of the Catholic Church 
towards the Bible, and also show how utterly false that mis- 
conception is. If the Church feared lest the people should 
““vead and begin to think for themselves,’ she has proved in 
every way possible ludicrously false to the dictates of her own 
“fear,’’ by having the Bible printed in the universal language 
of Europe, namely, Latin, as well as in the vernacular tongues 
of the countries of Europe. Is it not clear, then, Your Ex- 
cellency, that the five paintings objected to constitute merely 
a new propaganda for the old error, avowed publicly by their 
painter in the words “ vead and began to think tor themselves’’? 
This is obviously the thought she endeavored to portray in her 
canvases, as it will be inevitably the thought taken away from 
a glance at the canvases by those who visit the new Capitol. 
It is needless to add that in this way the canvases become dis- 
tinctly partisan religious teachers of the public—a thing to 
which the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania would not lend its 
official sanction. 

Now the symbolism of the five paintings, and the over- 
whelming stress placed on this symbolism by the ludicrously 
large numerical assignment to this one theme of the English 
Bible, combine to present the Protestant argument with re- 
spect to the Bible as the “sole rule of faith,’ and to discredit 
the Catholic position zz ve. Is it not quite absurdly unfair 
that the State of Pennsylvania should officially sanction the 
Protestant contention ? And must the large and law-abiding 
body of Catholics tamely submit to this newest religious per- 
secution by opinions instead of by prisons? 

We have referred already to the well-nigh universal mis- 
conception of the relation of the Catholic Church to the Bible, 
and the refutations of that misconception achieved by purely 
Protestant pens. It is, indeed, a matter only of private inter- 
est to Catholics that the misconception should still be spread 
abroad (e. g., in the Century magazine, as quoted above) in 
books, pictures, sermons, lectures, etc., issuing from the pri- 
vate sources of religious publishing houses, sectarian pulpits, 
etc. But when any public agency furthers such a propaganda 
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we must publicly protest against such an abuse of public 
means to further a private propaganda. And therefore it is 
that we object to the use in our public schools of text-books 
of history or of literature which disseminate such a miscon- 
ception or take such a partisan stand in religious matters as is 
embodied in the series of paintings under discussion. And 
we object, not merely for the reason—a sorely aggravating 
one, indeed,—that we pay taxes for the support of such schools 
and for the purchase of such text-books, but for the sufficient 
reason that'no public school may justly take sides in a private 
religious dispute. Accordingly, were the paintings we object 
to simply a donation from some private citizen to the Capitol 
Building Commission for use in the Capitol. we should pro- 
test against such a use of the paintings; and it is only an 
added gravamen of injustice that we are taxed to create, sus- 
tain, and render permanent such a partisan attack on our 
religious convictions as is silently contained in the said 
paintings. 

Finally, in the series we believe we can easily perceive lack 
of historical perspective and of artistic proportion. For 
instance, one of the paintings represents the “Rise of the 
Puritan Idea” and the rebellion and bloodshed that followed 
upon the persecution of those who had espoused that Puritan 
idea. If five paintings have been devoted to the one theme 
of the English Bible, should not some ten or twenty be de- 
voted to the illustration of the frightful intolerance signalizing 
the political ascendancy of the Puritans, whether in Europe 
or in America? Is it not rather a far cry to Tyndal, when 
in the time of Penn a law was enacted in Puritan Massachu- 
setts providing flogging and imprisonment for Quakers? In 
1657 another law of the same colony provided that Quakers 
should have their ears cut off and their tongues pierced with 
red-hot irons. In the following year, death was made the 
penalty for returning Quakers, and in 1659 two of these were 
hanged on Boston Common. The overwhelming stress laid 
on the English Bible by the five paintings devoted thereto, the 
aloofness of that one theme from the days of Penn, the am- 
biguous, misleading and partisan character of that theme— 
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all unite in denouncing it. But it is further objectionable 
inasmuch as the five paintings devoted to it lessen by five the 
number of paintings that might, in a numerically small series 
of paintings, be more consistently and pertinently devoted to 
illustrating the genesis of Penn’s idea of toleration. 

We fear that we have already overtaxed your courtesy in 
this long communication; and yet, in bringing it to a conclu- 
sion we are keenly conscious that the arguments we have 
made are necessarily so condensed that they cannot ap- 
peal with that force which the wealth of illustration at our 
command would otherwise permit them to do. Also, it must 
be noted here that objections somewhat similar to those we 
have offered might be made to others of the paintings, did we 
not fear tedium in the reading. 

The Commonwealth of -Pennsylvania should know no re- 
ligious bias. Its history, originating in a splendid conception 
of religious toleration, has nevertheless been more than once 
stained with religious persecution of Catholics. Happily, the 
Catholic body has increased in numbers, in wealth, in social 
and civic status, with notably rapid growth; it has thus been 
brought closer to the intelligence of our separated brethren, 
who by constant contact and intercourse with Catholics have 
unlearned most of the lidicrous misconceptions through which 
we had previously suffered. Catholics have been found to be 
a consistently law-abiding portion of the community; their 
religious teachings, whether in respect to divorce or to social- 
ism, to patriotism or to civic pride, have unquestionably 
proved a strong bulwark of our civilization in this Common- 
wealth. Their institutions of charity and of benevolence are 
scattered everywhere throughout this state. They are living 
in peace and concord with all good citizens. Why should 
this pleasant status be disturbed in deference to a partisan 
religious scheme of Capitol decorations—a series of paintings 
which can not but be looked upon by Catholics as a gratuitous 
affront to their religious sentiment and their historical convic- 
tions? a series of paintings which contradicts the generous 
vindication made by learned Protestant pens of the Catholic 
reading of history and the Catholic practice of ages? a series 
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of paintings which ignores the fact that of all religious bodies 
the Catholic body has suffered longer and more violent perse- 
cution than any other in that English history which the series 
attempts to portray? 

With renewed apologies for this overly long letter, I have 
the honor to be 

Your Excellency’s obedient servant, 
Wm. V. McGratTH, Jr., 
President. 


MONSIGNOR ADRIAN J. CROQUET, 
INDIAN MISSIONARY. 


(1818-1902. ) 
AND SOME OF HIS LETTERS. 


COMPILED WITH NOTES BY THE REV. J. VAN DER HEYDEN, 
LOUVAIN, BELGIUM. 


(Continued trom page 242.) 


XI. 


Precious in the sight of the Lord ts 
the death of His saints.—Ps. cxv. 15. 


AFTER the celebration of his golden jubilee, Monsignor 
Croquet continued for four years to minister as best he 
could, with the weight of years that bore upon him, to his 
beloved Indian children. But his relations in Belgium, de- 
sirous to have their venerable kinsman near them, and 
claiming the privilege to sweeten the last days of his life by 
their affectionate and reverential attentions and solicitude, 
wrote to him and urged that he return to his native land. 
Monsignor Croquet’s friends in Oregon, as well as his 
ecclesiastical superior, well aware of the hardships to which 
he persisted in submitting himself at the Grandronde, and 
of the difficulties that any attempt to give him the care 
which his age and infirmities required would meet with on 
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his part so long as he remained among or near the Indians, 
seconded his relatives’ solicitations. This was done all the 
more earnestly because they knew full well that the width 
of a continent and the great Atlantic Ocean would barely 
suffice to keep the devoted Indian missionary, whose heart 
belonged altogether to his beloved bronze-skinned spiritual 
wards, from hastening back to them at the mere suggestion 
of danger threatening even the least among them. When 
at length he had been prevailed upon to decide in favor of 
departure for Europe, he felt troubled at the thought of 
having to call upon his relations for the expenses of his 
journey. He had not a red copper, of course; and were he 
to be given anything in provision for the intended trip, it 
would surely slip through his fingers quicker than a live eel, 
and into the palms of the Indians. Every one around him 
was aware of this; so those most willing to assist him 
waited to see him make his final preparations for departure 
before venturing to come to his rescue. But what steps- 
could he take without the wherewithal to travel! In his 
plight he wrote to his nephew, Monsignor Mercier,* several 
letters through which pierce the depth of his humility, the 
measure of his gratitude for the kindnesses experienced at 
the hands of his relatives, the extent of his poverty, and the 
perfection of his submission to God’s holy providence. 
Here, for instance, is a sample: 


“My dear Nephew Désiré, 

“Tam glad to inform you that I have secured the Most 
Reverend Archbishop’s consent to take leave of Oregon and: to 
go back to Belgium. He has a priest ready to replace me 
immediately upon my departure. With the assistance I expect 


1 Mgr. Mercier was recently chosen Archbishop of Mechlin and Pri- 
mate of Belgium. At the time of his appointment he occupied a pro- 
fessorial chair at the University of Louvain, and was president of Leo 
XIII’s College of Higher Philosophical Studies. He is also widely 
known as a writer on philosophical subjects. 
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to get from His Grace, I hope to be able to pay my way as far 
as New York City; but for the ocean fare to Antwerp I shall 
have to call, if it is not too burdensome for them, upon my 
people’s assistance. I know your kindness, the kindness you 
have all manifested towards me, and of which you ‘have given 
so many proofs; but I may not abuse it. I leave everything to 
divine Providence to dispose of me as will be best.” 4 


Before the good Monsignore had had time to receive an 
answer to this letter, further misgivings arose in his mind 
as to the extent of the help he could rely upon in America. 
He again addressed his right reverend nephew: 


“A few days ago I wrote you that if you could pay for my 
passage from New York to Antwerp, I should pay the expenses 
of the trip from Oregon to New York. I was counting on aid 
I expected to be given here; but I fear now that this aid will 
be wanting, at least partly. I may be short some'twenty dol- 
lars, if not more, for which I shall have to depend upon my 
benefactors in Belgium.” ? 


He closes his brief note with a reiteration of ‘his willing- 
ness to abide by whatever ‘his relatives shall decidé. His 
own wish, although he does not express it in'so many words, 
seems to be to dally a little longer in his mission, among 
his beloved parishioners; for he finishes with the words: 
“Tf you think it better for me to postpone my trip for an- 
other year, till next spring, for instance, let me know soon.” 
Of course his relatives did not think anything of the kind; 
they were much too anxious to be edified by the saintly 
priest’s presence among them. Whatever was needed for 
the journey they sent to him; and then Monsignor Croquet 
prepared to take his departure. 

We cannot do better than to give verbatun the account 


1 Monsignor Croquet to Mgr. D. Mercier, Aug. 1, 1898. 
2 Tbid., Aug. 12, 1808. 
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of the holy priest’s last days at the Grandronde as sent to 
us by a kind Benedictine Sister from Mount Angel, who 
modestly refrained from giving her name. 


“ Monsignor Croquet’s last public address to his people was 
on the Sunday before his leaving. He told them first in 
English then in Chinook of his coming departure, told them of 
the promises for their spiritual welfare that had been made by 
the archbishop ; exhorted all to revere and love their new pastor, 
to be faithful children of the Catholic Church, and much more 
to the same effect. He ended his pathetic appeals to them with 
a fatherly blessing. The Indians’ sorrow at the unexpected 
announcement was great. From Sunday to Friday morning, 
Oct. 14, the date of his final leave-taking, they came in groups 
to his rooms, where they would sit motionless for hours, 
scarcely saying a word, only now and then the squaws would 
be heard uttering a low dreary wail similar to that practised 
by them at funerals. The last night especially was a memora- 
ble one; for the male portion of the congregation pre-empted 
it for an all night’s watch with their beloved Father. They 
crowded his rooms, sat and talked with him—talked of the past, 
the present and the future. Monsignor Croquet never retired, 
be it remembered, before 1 or 2 A. M.; but on this particular 
night ‘he dispensed with sleep entirely. ‘When day broke and 
the hour arrived when he must prepare for the six o'clock 
Mass, he, with trembling hand and faltering step, distributed 
among the faithful watchers, the various little ornamentations 
of his room. Holy pictures, crucifixes, reliquaries, holy-water 
fonts, etc., were carried away by the Indians as mementos of 
their departing pastor and friend. Nine o’clock was the hour 
set for departure ; but long before that time a large crowd had 
gathered around the school-house, awaiting the fatal blow in 
mourntul silence. 

An Indian is seldom demonstrative—the greater his woe, 
the deeper this silence and the more stolid his countenance. 
We Sisters, from long intercourse with the aborigines, thad 
learned, perhaps caught, some of their ways; but we could not 
stem the bitter tears that flowed from our swollen eyes and 
erieving hearts, for we realized the extent of our loss. 
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In due time Mr. Francis Mercier arrived with this team for 
the purpose of conveying his uncle to Sheridan, the nearest 
railway station, fifteen miles away. Monsignor Croquet, pro- 
foundly moved, came forward and said a few touching words 
of farewell to the assembled crowd, consisting of Sisters, 
school employees, children, Indians, and a few whites from the 
neighboring country. :Many pressed forward for a last warm 
hand-grasp, and all knelt, as the departing founder of the 
Grandronde Mission gave his parting blessing. Tears trickled 
down the bronzed cheeks as the father and counsellor of forty 
years stepped into the carriage to leave forever the scene of his 
heaven-blessed labors and the spiritual wards whom he had 
ever loved with ia Christ-like love, the holy: love of souls.” 


Monsignor Croquet went directly to Portland, where he 
met, at the archiepiscopal residence, the very reverend ad- 
ministrator, F. X. Blanchet * (Archbishop Gross was then 
under treatment at Baltimore, where he died a month later) 
and most of the city pastors. On Sunday evening, Octo- 
ber 16, 1898, he boarded the train for the long overland 
journey to New York, and thence crossed the Atlantic to 
his native land. In Belgium, spending his time in prayer, 
meditation and deeds of charity, he lived on for four years, 
first with Monsignor Mercier at Louvain; then with Dr. 
Léon Mercier at Brussels; and finally with his sister at 
Braine-l’Alleud, his birthplace and the field of his earliest 
priestly labors. Though dwelling in the land of his fathers 
and amid the scenes of his childhood, youth, and maturer 
years; though surrounded by all the comforts of civiliza- 
tion and by the constant attentions of warm-hearted rela- 
tives and friends; though reverenced and honored by all his 
townspeople, who had either known him personally as the 


1 The Right Reverend Monsignor Blanchet, vicar-general of the arch- 
diocese of Oregon City, whose death, occurred at Portland, Oregon, on 
May 22d of the current year. A Canadian by birth, he had labored 
in Oregon for nearly forty of the seventy years of his life. 
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curate giving everything he had to the poor or who had 
heard of him and his charity from the lips of their elders— 
he dwelt in mind and in heart among his beloved Indians 
of the Grandronde. Yea, as the months rolled by and be- 
came years, and no one took his place at the mission he 
had been prevailed upon to leave to make room for a 
younger and a stronger man, his soul bled for the poor, for- 
saken children far, far away, and very strong waxed the 
desire to return in order to give them what energy he still 
retained. He blamed himself for having abandoned them 
before the installation of his promised successor. Had his 
people not prevented him, he would, in his eighty-fifth year, 
once more have turned his back upon the comforts of a 
good home to go and die among and for those with whom 
he had left his heart. 

Who knows but that the knowledge of the Indians’ 
orphaned condition, of the privation of a shepherd to lead 
them on the way of life, did not contribute to hasten the 
death of him who drew them from the depths of ignorance, 
paganism, and sin! 

The summer of 1902 saw Monsignor Croquet’s powerful 
frame gradually weaken. When he was no longer able to 
drag himself across the street, to say Mass at a little con- 
vent opposite his residence, he felt saddened ; so Monsignor 
Mercier obtained permission for him to offer up the Holy 
Sacrifice in his room. He did so for the first and last 
time, with much difficulty, assisted by his right reverend 
nephew, July 23; and he looked forward with a childlike 
joy to do so again on Our Lady’s feast, August the fif- 
teenth; but another joy was reserved for him—that of cele- 
brating the Blessed Mother’s feast in heaven, for he dozed 
away into eternity, quietly and serenely, on Friday, August 
the eighth. 

The funeral obsequies were held in the church in which 
Monsignor Croquet had been baptized, had made his first 
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holy Communion, said his first Mass, and in which he had 
officiated as a priest for some twelve years. Outside of the 
townspeople, the members of the family, and some of their 
clerical friends, there were none to follow his remains to 
their last resting-place. The writer, however, was privi- 
leged to assist at the Requiem Mass and to listen to the 
funeral oration. The latter was pronounced by another 
saintly man, who, like unto the one he eulogized, made a 
name for himself where he lived and labored by his great 
and inexhaustible charity. The Abbé Renard’s tribute to 
his friend, the ‘‘ Saint of Oregon,” I translated at the time 
for the Portland “Catholic Sentinel,’ and I now repro- 
duce it here. 


“In the presence of this coffin, which holds my first and 
oldest affection, now forever broken, I pray God that my 
voice may not break down, nor my heart fail within me. 

“Quam specios: pedes evangelisantium pacem, evangelisan- 
tium bona!’— How beautiful are the feet of them that preach 
the Gospel of peace, of them that bring glad tidings of good 
things ! ’ 

Monsignor, Brethren: 

The family, whose grief I ask to share, is, through the 
lustre of science and virtue, beautiful before God and men. 
To the Church and to suffering humanity it has given eminent 
scientists and model priests, as well as pious daughters devoted 
to prayer, to contemplation and to charity. From this brilliant 
galaxy, an ornament, precious beyond all others, has fallen: no, 
not fallen, but risen, risen to heaven! It is the dear departed, 
whose life’s work I am now to recall, Monsignor Adrian 
Croquet, prelate of the Pope’s household. We all know him; 
and he will continue to be known. ‘In memoria aeterna ertt 
justus. — The just shall be in everlasting remembrance.’ 
They are not buried in that scornful oblivion that swallows up 
all the world’s greatness. Their memory is transmitted from 
generation unto generation, as an inheritance of love, of grati- 
tude and of admiration. 


bo 
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At this moment I behold in my distant past a never-to-be- 
forgotten spectacle. I see this parish clad in festive array ; the 
church splendidly decorated; the young men, mounted on 
horses in graceful trappings, bring back, amid. the people’s 
enthusiastic cheers, the crowned laureate of the class of 
philosophy at the College of Malines. We are all glorying; he 
alone seems to be a stranger in that demonstration of which he 
is the object, and contents himself with answering modestly 
the congratulations that are offered him. Led to the church 
by the parish clergy, he there places at the feet of the Virgin 
the crown which was given him as a reward of his felicitous 
labors. It was then that I saw him for the first time. The 
picture of his face, so modest and so good, remained engraven 
forever on my memory and in my heart. 

He continued his studies with ever-increasing success until 
he had attained the degree of Bachelor of Theology. He loved 
science; but he had a burning thirst to contribute to other 
people’s happiness and to save souls. Before everything else 
he longed to be an apostle. By his merits he was destined to 
fill a thigh position, but he begged for the humble post of 
assistant in this very parish. And as assistant he revealed him- 
self in all the ardor of his charity: he traversed the parish in 
every direction, seeking out in preference the distant hamlets, 
looking everywhere for the strayed sheep, the poor, the un- 
fortunate. Never did a heartache escape his priestly solicitude. 
Who is there among us that does not carry within him the 
grateful recollection of a friend, of a relative, of a father, of a 
mother, of a grandsire, whom he brought back, helped, con- 
soled? 

Lover as he was of the poverty of Jesus, he stripped himself 
of everything for the sake of those who had nothing. More 
than once in his errands of mercy, at times when snow anid ice 
lay deep and thick on the ground, he took off his shoes and 
stockings and gave them that they might warm some poor old 
man’s frozen limbs, and then returned home seeking to cover 
the glorious nakedness, handiwork of his charity, with his 
humble priestly robes. 

All this, however, was not enough for him. In his great 
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love he encompassed the whole world, especially the world of 
the forsaken and ‘benighted. He therefore cast about for 
harder battles and for more heroic deeds. Breaking all family 
bonds, he tore himself away from the arms of a mother whom 
he never saw again, a mother who thenceforth said her prayers 
weeping, offering to God, like another Mary, her beloved son 
for the salvation of many. He became a missionary in a wild 
and distant country. God alone knows the privations ‘he 
endured, the fatigwes he underwent, in that land of voluntary 
exile. Ever on the march in the immense territory confided to 
his apostolate, he found himself often without shelter and 
without food, reduced to rest his tired limbs on the damp and 
cold earth; sometimes lost in the far-stretching forest, he 
passed the night there, beside the camp-fire built by his hands 
to ward off the wild and dangerous denizens of the woods. 
Thus he spent forty years of this life, spreading among a 
people deprived of faith and love the light of his own faith 
and bestowing upon them the treasures of his heart. 

Broken down by his labors, he yielded at last to the entreaties 
of his relatives and came back to die in his native land. 

Tihe apostle is no more of this earth which his presence 
sanctified. He has been borne to a better world by the sweet 
fragrance of his virtues and by the incense of the numberless 
prayers said ‘by those whom he consoled, instructed, converted. 
saved. 

Exultingly do we sing with the Church: ‘ Into Paradise may 
the Angels lead thee,’ thou who wast an angel of purity and 
love! ‘At thy coming may the Martyrs receive thee,’ thou, 
whose life was but a long martyrdom of devotion and self- 
sacrifice! ‘ Enjoy thou,’ who didst choose to be one of Christ’s 
poor ones in order to better help the poor, ‘the peace that has 
no end and tthe light that never fades.’ 

O my God! when shall dawn for us that cloudless and 
endless day of which Thou wilt be the Eternal Sun permeating 
our souls like a torrent of delight? At this thought my bones 
seem to tremble within me, my flesh to melt and my heart give 
way, O God of my soul and my everlasting reward! 

Ah! in the state in which Providence has placed us, let us 
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walk in the footsteps of the saints. Let us implore their 
powerful intercession with God. Let us addresss ourselves to- 
day to him whom we firmly believe to be a dweller in the 
Father’s house; let us say to him from the bottom of our 
trusting heart: 

O beloved, departed one! pray for us who loved and honored 
you; pray for your kinsmen who continue piously the Christian 
traditions of your ancestors; pray for the clergy, of whom 
you were a worthy member; pray for this parish which you 
edified! O my dear departed friend! pray for me who loved 
you before so many others! O beloved departed one! pray 
for us all, in order that we may live eternally: with you!” 


This sermon ended ‘the services at the church, and then 
what was mortal of the holy missionary was reverently 
borne to the grave in the cemetery of Braine-l‘Alleud, there 
to await the day of the general resurrection, which will, no 
doubt, show us the humble and poor friend of the Oregon 
Indians among the holy confessors who have fought the 
good fight, persevering to the end, a spectacle for angels 
and for men. 


XII. 


Before concluding these pages it cannot be amiss to add 
a few lines on the virtues of evangelical poverty, charity, 
humility, self-abnegation and mortification, which this 
model priest and missionary practiced quietly and unosten- 
tatiously in a way that elicited more than once the reflec- 
tion: Deus mirabilis in sanctis suis. 

Of Monsignor Croquet’s spirit of mortification, the Rev. 
Father Gall, O. S. B., who lived at the Grandronde for a 
considerable time, says that he, Father Croquet, was the 
most mortified man he ever knew: “ We ate at the same 
table for years; he was always satisfied; he did not seem 
to notice what he ate.” Like St. Bernard and other saints, 
he apparently had by his practice of mortification and recol- 
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lection lost all relish ‘for food and given up paying atten- 
tion to what he ate or drank; he often took one beverage 
for another, when offered to him by mistake; and whilst 
others noticed this and mentioned it to him, he did not mani- 
fest the slightest evidence that he had been aware of what 
he had taken. On one occasion, whilst partaking of din- 
ner at Father Delorme’s at St. Paul, he mechanically took 
the pepper-caster that was passed to him by his neighbor, 
and started to season the soup with it. In doing so, the top 
of the caster dropped off and the full contents went into the 
Father’s plate; nevertheless he ate the soup, and without 
contracting a muscle of his face.* 

On his long missionary expeditions he habitually took 
along a piece of dried fish, which he carried in his pocket. 
One day Father Capelle met ‘him and elicited the informa- 
tion that he had left his mission three days before. Some 
more questioning apprised his interlocutor that he had been 
wandering in the mountains all the time since, without see- 
ing a living man. 

“ But, Father Croquet, where, then, did you eat?” 

“Oh! I had some fish along.” 

“Was that all?” 

meee 

le had lived for three days on a piece of dried fish, 
which he had taken with him in the expectation that he 
would be out only one day.’ 

Fast days and days of abstinence were scrupulously kept 
by him to his dying day, and never did he take advantage 
of the general dispensation from abstinence on Saturdays. 

A young Benedictine Sister, who was for a number of 
years cook at the Grandronde, being fond of a joke on the 
old Father whom she loved and revered as a saint, thought 


1 Told the writer by Father V. Capelle. 
2 Told by the same. 
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she would put him to the test about the Saturday abstinence 
and learn something edifying. One Friday evening, as he 
dozed in the convent kitchen by the stove, she said: 
“ Father, provisions are very low, I fear I shall have noth- 
ing to cook for you to-morrow” (such things happened at 
the Grandronde); “but the butcher will come and you 
must make an exception for once and take meat, as you will 
probably get nothing else.” 

Father Croquet took it all in earnest and said: “ No, I 
made a vow to the Blessed Virgin when I was a student 
never to eat meat on Saturday; I did not break that. vow 
as yet, and I am not going to do so now that I am old.” 

“ But,” said the Sister, “what will you do if you get 
nothing else?’ 

“JT will not eat anything; a man can live for one day 
without eating.” 

The Sister was vanquished, but she had obtained the in- 
formation and the edification she desired.* 

The spirit of mortification which he evinced with regard 
to what he ate and drank showed itself in everything 
wherein his bodily needs and comforts were concerned. 
Grandronde is situated near the coast of the Pacific Ocean 
and on the summit of the Coast Range Mountains. The — 
sea breeze blows keenly there, and it is very cold in winter. 
Father Croquet’s first house was a log hut. Later on he 
built himself a little three-room frame house, which some 
one called “a miserable barn of a building that rocked with 
the wind.” Until late in life he spent winter after winter 
in his log ‘hut, and then in his little cabin, without fire, study- 
ing and praying and meditating in the cold, bare rooms 
until midnight and later. Towards the end of the good old 
man’s sojourn in Oregon, Archbishop Gross was apprised 
of this characteristic mortification and he ordered him to 
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have a fire. Conscious that obedience is better than sacri- 
fice, he allowed his austerity to give way to submission to 
his superior’s commands: and faith! even with the com- 
promise on the fire question, penitential practices were still 
abundant enough. 

For instance, he allowed himself but five hours sleep at 
most; for early in his youth he had also vowed to the 
Blessed Mother never to go to bed until after midnight, 
and he arose at five o'clock. 

The Sisters, who watched his habits, having ascertained 
that he retired so very late, and noticing at the same time 
that he was often overcome by sleep and would doze away 
on his chair after the evening repast, which he took at the 
convent, twitted him on his sleepiness, and frequently urged 
him to retire earlier. For a long time he simply answered 
their banter with a smile; but as his smile often hid some- 
thing quite interesting to know, there arose in the Sisters’ 
mind a pardonable curiosity to find out how late and to 
what purpose their spiritual guide kept his vigil. 

No one knew better than they how hard it was to secure 
from Father Croquet any information about himself. But 
the wiles of women are many; and even the silent and 
guarded Croquet got trapped sometimes into letting out his 
heart’s secrets, through the diplomatic questioning, inter- 
spersed ‘with artful reproaches about his carelessness, etc., 
of the Sister cook. He melted down the sooner before her 
questioning, because he felt under special obligations to her 
for certain services which he appreciated above all others, 
and which consisted in giving him—when he had distrib- 
uted everything he had himself—eatables, etc., for his be- 
loved Indians. 

One day, therefore, when, seated near the kitchen stove, 
he was warming himself, he had unconsciously dozed 
away, whereupon the said Sister awakened him suddenly, 
exclaiming in a loud voice: “ Why, Father, you are sleepy 
again, and you really ought to go to bed early!” 
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Taken off his guard, he answered: “ Many years ago I 
made a vow to the Blessed Virgin never to go to bed until 
after midnight. I sit up to greet our Lady as the Morn- 
ing Star.” On being asked further what he did during 
these long hours of the night, he answered: ‘“‘I say my 
beads and meditate, and I find it also the best time to read 
the Scriptures.” * 

Much of the night-time he passed before the Blessed 
Sacrament, and, probably to prevent being overcome by 
sleep or to warm himself by exercise against the piercing 
cold, he was often seen walking up and down the aisle, no 
doubt communing all the while with his God.’ 

The bed on which he lay to rest his wearied body after a 
long day’s labor and a half night’s vigil was not much to 
boast of. For ever so long it was but a straw mattress, in 
which mice at times made their habitation, thrown on the 
bare floor in a corner of his hut.* For the last twenty 
years of his life he had a bedstead and a comfortable bed in 
his shed-roofed room; but it is doubtful if he ever slept in 
it. If he did, he must have lain outside the covers, for the 
Sisters who attended to his washing never found the sheets 
to bear the marks of use.* 

An incident that occurred years ago would incline one to 
the belief that Father Croquet considered a bed an alto- 
gether useless luxury. It was on one of his periodical ex- 
peditions with the Indians, who were in search of game and 
the winter supply of fish. He fell in with a brother priest 
of Oregon, and the house of a well-to-do Indian family 
who had settled in these parts being near, both repaired 
there for the night. They stayed up very late, chatting 


1 Benedictine Sisters’ Manuscript Notes. 
2 Sisters of the Holy Names, Portland. 

8 Benedictine Sisters’ Manuscript Notes. 
4 Ibid. 
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with the members of the family, and then each one was 
shown into a comfortable room. Father Croquet imme- 
diately left his to go outdoors. His companion, who 
wished to speak alone with him before retiring, awaited his 
return to his own room; but he did not hear him come in, 
and after some time had elapsed, he became uneasy and 
went out to look for him. He called, but received no an- 
swer. ‘Then he repaired to the Father’s room and rapped 
at the door. Again no response. Nonplussed, he walked 
in, and saw the Father’s hat and breviary on the table, 
and an empty bed. Soliloquizing aloud, he expressed his 
anxiety, when lo and behold! Father Croquet spoke up 
from where he was lying on the bare floor behind the bed. 
He was caught in an act that spoke volumes for his pro- 
pensity for mortification; and, averse as he was to letting 
any one know about his self-imposed penances, he looked 
like a child caught in the act of transgressing some serious 
parental command.* 

In order to punish more severely the flesh that he was so 
far from pampering, Father Croquet wore a girdle in which 
sharp iron points were so fixed as to lacerate his body. 
Even his outer garments were at times stained with blood 
from this penitential device.” 

A man austere as he was, an enemy of even the ordinary 
necessities of life, must have loved poverty in the same 
measure in which he loved everything that brought him 
nearer to his divine Model. It is true we have no St. 
Francis-like sayings of this on the beauty, the charms of 
poverty, on the dross of silver and gold; but we have the 
deeds, the life, which compare favorably indeed with the 
seraphic Assisian’s life of poverty. We will not say that 
Father Croquet had a contempt for money; for we rather 


1 Father L. Metayer, Albany. 
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think that he liked it—yes, he liked to have plenty of it, not 
for himself, however, but to give to his Indians and to lav- 
ish it upon them. For himself he kept nothing; for what 
could he want with money who was satisfied to live on 
barley-flour and the fish abundantly provided by the Oregon 
streams and the nearby sea, and was content to wear the 
discarded clothes of others! The worst of food and cloth- 
ing was always good enough for him; the best, his actions 
seemed to indicate, he considered none too good for the 
Indians. 

We spoke of the rickety shack that he called his home; 
we may add that the furniture in it was so poor that there 
was not a piece of it to tempt the Indians’ cupidity and 
begging propensity; for if there had been, Father Croquet 
would have been simply unable to deny their wish to appro- 
priate it.* 

One of the Benedictine Sisters who went to the Grand- 
ronde in 1882, says: 


“We were driving along the rough road from Willamina to 
Grandronde and we had passed so many Indians that we did 
not heed them any more; finally, we met two more men, whom, 
at first sight, we supposed to be Indians also, when Father 
Nicholas, O. S. B., who accompanied us, exclaimed :‘ Ah, there 
is Father Croquet!’ Sure enough it was the, talking to an 
Indian. The good Father was so sunburned and weather- 
beaten, his clothes so faded and worn, that he indeed resembled 
his flock externally.” ? 


Priest of God, Monsignor ‘Croquet made himself “ all to 
all,” the better to impress upon the ignorant whom he was 
appointed to instruct the sublimity of the teachings of the 
Divine Master. Therefore he made himself poor with the 


1 Father De Roo’s Manuscript Notes. 
2 Mount Angel Benedictine Sisters. 
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poor and for the poor, that he might give a practical ex- 
ample of what he taught about the poverty of Jesus, their 
Redeemer. An alter Christus was he, and whatever con- 
tributed to make him more like unto the heavenly Model 
he voluntarily and gladly chose to be and to remain, little 
heeding the discomfort and suffering, and still less the dis- 
approval of his methods and ways by the worldly-minded 
_who could not appreciate the value and grandeur of his self- 
abnegation, because they were not imbued, penetrated as he 
was, with faith in the Man-God born in a stable and hang- 
ing naked upon the cross. 

Father Croquet actually carried his practice of poverty 
to the very limits consistent with the propriety and cleanli- 
ness which accord with our modern standards. He never 
owned but two shirts at a time. The Sisters once made 
him a third; but he returned it to them immediately, say- 
ing that he did not care to have unnecessary clothing.* 
This must have taken place after Archbishop Gross had 
strictly forbidden him to give his clothes away; for prior 
to that order from his superior he would certainly have 
hastened with the oversupply of the aforesaid article to 
some Indian’s hut. Fearing, probably, that the temptation 
to do so anyway might prove too strong for him, he duti- 
fully warded it off by depriving himself of the opportunity 
to fall a victim to it. 

This brings us again to the subject of his charity and 
love for his fellowmen, of whatever creed or color. The 
command: “Love thy neighbor as thyself,” practised by 
Monsignor Croquet from his earliest youth, had gradually 
become a second nature to him; and, in the opinion of some, 
he even overreached the mark in many instances, where his 
charity and generosity towards others in want of bodily 
assistance made him overlook his own needs, though these 
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were often greater than those of the poor wretches he 
helped and comforted. 

When this poverty-loving priest’s jubilee was celebrated, 
Archbishop Gross said publicly that, in the course of his 
nine years’ association with Father Croquet, he had never 
heard but one just complaint against him, and this was that 
he had. always been improvident of his slender worldly re- 
sources. The good Sisters at Grandronde had officially 
complained that, unless authoritative steps were taken, it 
would be impossible to keep the good Father in clothes, for 
he persisted in giving everything to the Indians. He hus- 
banded nothing but grace and charity—in these he was a 
veritable miser.* 

The Sister laundress of the Grandronde is authority for 
the statement that on at least two occasions he gave the 
shirt off his back to a poor Indian, and that both times 
Father Croquet went some days without a shirt, until the 
only other one he owned was returned to him from the 
wash. One evening he sat dozing by the kitchen fire, his 
head falling low on his breast. The Sister in going to and 
fro passed behind him several times, and in doing so she 
noticed that there was something wrong with the wncon- 
scious sleeper’s clothing. She looked attentively and could 
see down the back of his neck, where his coat collar stood 
up, that he had no shirt on. She questioned him about it, 
and, after some blushing and stammering, he owned up in 
strict confidence that he had given it to a poor Indian four 
days since. As the same liberality was repeated a second 
time during the stay of this Sister at the Grandronde, she 
asked him why he did not request her to give him another 
shirt. He merely answered: “I know you have much 
work to do and that you do not get through your laundry 
work until Saturday; so I thought I would wait till the 
time you usually distribute the clean clothes.’ 


1 The Catholic Sentinel, Portland, September 27, 1804. 
2 The Benedictine Sisters. 
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On one occasion the Father left for St. Paul, wearing a 
‘pair of new shoes—probably the gift of some generous 
friend; but on his way he met an Indian whose shoes were 
in a sorry state, and who complained that his feet were so 
sore that he could hardly walk. Father Croquet alighted 
from his miserable cayuse pony and exchanged shoes with 
the Indian. He kept on his way to St. Paul, returned, and 
passing by the ranch of a great friend and admirer of his, 
Mr. Kirby, he paid him a visit and received another pair of 
new shoes; but before he reached home he had exchanged 
these also with an Indian, and was once more in worn-out, 
shabby substitutes.* 

On another visit to St. Paul, Father Blanchet, now Mon- 
signor Blanchet and Vicar-General of Oregon, bought him 
a new suit, which the donor, to make sure that it would not 
be given to the Indians before he got back home, made him 
put on ere he left the rectory. Vain precaution! He had 
been forbidden to give it away but not to trade it away for 
another suit, and this he did with the first Indian he met 
and who envied the new suit he saw on his pastor’s person.” 

He gave away the blankets off his bed as fast as the 
Archbishop and the Sisters could supply him with them. 
At length Archbishop Gross took him to task for it, and 
told him that he would lend him some blankets of which he 
was not to dispose. These blankets remained on the bed 
that was in his room, but were used very little, if at all.* 

At the death of the first Archbishop of Oregon, Monsig- 
nor Blanchet, a large portion of his linen and wearing 
apparel was bestowed upon Father Croquet, who was sadly 
in need of it; but it was soon noticed that the beneficiaries 
of the bequest were in reality the Indians. They. stalked 
about in the archiepiscopal clothes, Father Croquet having 
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retained for himself only what he considered would have 
been uncanonical for the-laity of the Reservation to wear— 
the purple collar-stocks. These he reserved for himself, 
and wore them—though unaware of the pontifical honors 
in store for him—for lack of simple black stocks. There 
was no ambition, no vanity, in this illegal use of a bit of 
purple; for when the honors of a monsignorship were con- 
ferred upon him, he would not wear the purple until he was 
placed under obedience to do so. 4 

Among the perishable chattels owned by our good mis- 
sionary was a pony, which he rode on his missionary tours, 
on his expeditions with the Indians, and on his occasional 
visits to a brother priest. Whenever an Indian came along 
and said: ‘“‘ Father Croquet, I want to exchange ponies with 
you,” the Father answered invariably: “All right,” and the 
bargain was made. It went on thus from bad to worse, till 
finally Father Croquet had a pony with an incurable sore _ 
back, which made it unable to bear a rider; so then Father 
Croquet walked and led his pony. The Sisters and others 
were often exasperated, and they upbraided the Indians for 
cheating and robbing their missionary; but it never occurred 
to the missionary himself that he was being ill-used. He 
seemed to feel as if he belonged to the Indians and no 
sacrifice was too great for him cheerfully to make for them.? 

More than once he came to the Sisters’ kitchen door, and 
taking off his hat, faded and yellow with age, held it in- 
verted, begging to have it filled with potatoes for a poor 
Indian who had nothing to cook.® 

The good, kind Sisters, seeing his daily life, learned best 
to know him, and they looked upon him as a saint. Full 
of admiration for the perfection of Christian virtues which 


1 Father De Roo’s Manuscript Notes. 
2 Mount Angel Benedictine Sisters. 
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he exemplified in this life, they were, nevertheless, often 
greatly worried about him, on account of the excess to 
which he carried his charity. For instance, the giving away 
of his clothes to the Indians and replacing them with theirs, 
coupled with the fact of his constant visits to the sick in 
their hovels and of his watching by the death-beds of their 
departed, caused him frequently to contract vermin. This 
the Sisters always dreaded; but he bore the ordeal like an- 
other St. Benedict Labre, content to pay for the God-given 
opportunity to bring souls nearer to God, or to save them, 
at the cost of his own comfort and bodily health. 

We have given a few instances of the lengths to which 
his brotherly love carried him; we might give scores of 
others, but it will hardly be needed to prove him to have 
been as near the charity and the disinterestedness one would 
look for in a saint as it is possible to go. We should like 
to give one more instance however, to show that there was 
nothing narrow in his practice of the queen of virtues and 
that with him it gave way to every other consideration, not 
only of bodily comfort, but also of religious fervor. 

One evening he was reading his office by the dim light of 
a partly-burnt candle, when an Indian walked unceremon- 
iously into his room and begged for a candle, as his sick 
wife was afraid to spend a sleepless night in the darkness. 
The Father said that he had no candle to give. Where- 
upon the mendicant pointed to the stub flickering in the 
candlestick on the table. The Father remained silent for a 
moment, cast his eyes upon the breviary, as if to consult 
his conscience about the act his good heart suggested; and 
then without a word he removed the bit of tallow from its 
socket and handed it to the Indian, who went away re- 
joicing.* 

Of such examples of self-abnegation our good Monsig- 
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nor’s life was full. They drew forth the people’s admira- 
tion when he was a young assistant in his native town of 
Braine-l’Alleud; when a missionary at the Grandronde, 
they became so much a part of his every-day life that he 
lived on them, as it were, and by means of them won the 
unbounded love and reverence of the redskins, despite their 
stolid and ungrateful nature, bringing them all, or nearly 
all, to embrace the true faith. As to the whites who came 
in contact with him in Oregon, while they never ceased to 
admire the god-like virtue in him, they were inclined at 
times to regard its manifestations as exaggerated, nay, even 
foolish, if not sinful. They forgot that of such exaggera- 
tion and follies the saints are made, the saints who, as well 
as the Model of all Saints, the divine Saviour Himself, 
were scorned in their day as fools by those who understood 
them not; and are even now, by the votaries of a mistaken 
world, held in derision for their folly—the folly of the 
~ Cross. Monsignor Croquet is not in such bad- company, 
then; and it may be that some day, notwithstanding the fact 
that with him charity did not always begin at home, the 
sublime degree in which he practised it will be recognized 
by the Church and that he whom the popular verdict called 
“The Saint of Oregon” will be a “saint” indeed, the 
first canonized saint of Far West America! 
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(Continued from page 210.) 


LETTER X. 


Dear Sister, 

I wrote to you the 5th of June last, in answer to your agree- 
able letter of the 28th Feb’y, 1771. As I’ve a favorable oppor- 
tunity of transmitting a few lines again unto you per London, 
I can’t let it slip. This' comes per Captain Woolfe, one of our 
persuasion, who sails from London into Wye River, Maryland. 
His ship always lays within two or three miles of my house, 
from which I can easily get letters, or any thing else, that may 
be sent me by my friends. The Gentleman is intimately ac- 
quainted with me, and has dined often at my house. He has 
promised me to take in charge any letter, or any thing else de- 
livered to his care for me, as ‘he well knows where I live, and 
lands within a few miles of my door. His directions, when at 
London, are: To Mr. Nicholas Woolfe, No. 23 Virginia Street, 
London. If you write to him per post, be so good as to pay 
the postage. If you’ve any friends in London, to deliver your 
letters or commissions to him, he may be always found, when 
in London, at his lodgings, as above. You can’t, Dear Sister, 
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recommend your letters, or any other trifles, to a safer or more 
expedite hand than that Gentleman’s——No present could be 
more agreeable to me than a pair or two of buck-skin gloves, 
or a good pair of boots. But, you’ll say: ‘ Where’s my meas- 
ure?’ At that, you must guess. I believe what would fit my 
brother, Michael, might fit me. I believe that I am a little 
taller, but as to our hands and feet, they are, as much as I re- 
member, the same size. It’s better to be too big, than too little ; 
30 allow in the purchase, if you think fit. In these two articles, 
there is none such to be got here as at London. As to my size, 
I measure about 5 ft. 10 in. My hand, that is from the end of 
my middle finger to the root of my thumb, measures 714 inches. 
The length of my foot measures 10% inches. There is also 
a book to be had at London, it’s Pastorim on.the Apocalypse, or 
Revelations : if you could procure it for me, you would greatly 
oblige me. If you have no friend to do this for you at London, 
you might speak to some of our Gentlemen in your neighbor- 
hood, and they would give orders to have it done in London, by 
our Gentlemen there, you paying any of them whatever it 
might cost, giving orders to have all delivered to Mr. Woolfe 
as above. Mr. Woolfe will sail for Maryland, about the end 
of March, or beginning of April. I could send you some curi- 
osities of this country, if you could direct me in whose hands 
at London to ‘have them safe deposited. I am sure a dried 
humming-bird in its own little nest would be an agreeable 
curiosity to your daughter, my niece—Mr. Robert Harding, 
the gentleman I desired you in my last letter to. direct your 
letters to in Philadelphia, is dead. Mr. Robert Molyneux is in 
his place, and will equally take care of your letters for me. 
I’ve had my health very well this summer: no return of the 
gravel, which I much dreaded. I’ve thad several fatiguing 
and long rides. I was obliged again to Philadelphia, on the 
death of the Gentleman above mentioned. I went up in three 
days and returned in two. The distance is 120 miles, as I men- 
tioned in my last. Long rides for the heats of August .... 
Yr ever affectionate & loving Brother 
JosEpH MosLey. 
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N. B.—Pastorini on the Apocalypse is a book well known by 
Mr. Williams, one of our Gentlemen at London. 


2oth Sept. 1772. Tuckahoe, on Wye River, 
Talbot County, 
Maryland. 


Note. 


Mr. Williams was Father John Williams, S. J., the first priest to 
reside at Frederick, Maryland, 1762-1768. P. Geo. Hunter has an 
account with Rev. Mr. Williams. It opens February 7, 1766, and his 
debit account until Dec. 12 is £323-17-9, principally for building sup- 
plies, as he was then engaged in erecting a church. He is credited 
with sums from the other Jesuit Residences. The account continues 
until March 21, 1768. The province of Maryland is marked debtor 
(Feb. 20, 1767) to Rd. Mr. Williams for Frederick, £25 currency =£15 
sterling, and same amount, June 8—Sept. 9. £72-12 sterling.—July 15, 
To Rev. Mr. Williams for his voyage to Europe, £21-18; and next day, 
£3 more. 

Mr. Robert Harding and Mr. Robert Molyneux were Superiors of 
the Jesuit Residence of St. Joseph’s, Philadelphia, where Father Hard- 
ing died, Sept. 1, 1772, and, according to Bishop Carroll, “ his memory 
remained in great veneration.” He came to America in 1732, and 
spent some years on the mission in various parts of Maryland: in 
1753, he was in Philadelphia, where he remained until his death. 
Father Molyneux succeeded him, and was stationed at St. Joseph’s, 
until 1788. He was the first Superior of the restored Society of 
Jesus in America, appointed in 1805, and Rector of Georgetown Col- 
lege, where he died, Dec. 9, 1808; his grave is the first in the cemetery 
at the entrance of the College ‘ Walks.’ 


LETTER XI. 


Tuckahoe, 5th July, 1773. 
Dear Sister, 

Your agreeable and satisfactory lines came to hand, with the 
box and contents per Captain Woolfe. I know not what 
thanks to return, for these and other repeated favors. Your 
obliging good turns of kindness have been always such, that 
I would acknowledge them with the greatest gratitude, if I 
knew how: I must own with the greatest truth, that you’ve 
been always a kind good sister to me. Besides what was men- 
tioned in yours, to be in the box, I found a pair of silver spurs: 
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as you make no mention of them, you leave me to judge and 
suppose they were your ‘husband’s; inform me in your next, 
if J am right. I shall keep them in remembrance of him, ac- 
cordingly, till I must quit them, and all things else. The boots 
are extremely good, and I believe as well made as if done at 
London. It never came into my head, to think that any thing 
of the kind could be made at New-Castle; I always thought 
that it was so taken up with the things under ground, that it 
had no concern for what was on this miserable earth .. . (He 
mext speaks of marriages in the family, &c.). I’ve lived en- 
tirely alone. for these nine years past, not one white person 
with me. I wish I may have made good use of my time. I 
am thronged sufficiently abroad, but am a true eremite at 
Homie. uot. Captain Woolfe arrived here about the middle 
of June... He dined at my house soon after his arrival. 
What small curiosities I can come across either in bird or 
beast, I shall send them according to directions by his return 
.... ve had as yet no violent return of the gravel, or as 
the physicians call it, a paroxysm of it. I am for ever trou- 
bled with a theaviness about my loins and kidneys: if it is a 
stone, I’ve reason to dread the next paroxysm or motion of 
it. JI amin all other respects as well as I ever was in my life; 
some few precautions I take have been of great service to me 
in that complaint, as well as in my health in general. Long 
rides, night and day, I can’t avoid, to comply with my calls 
and duty. I know they hurt me, but God’s will be done. 
This last winter, I was riding the whole night to the sick, 
three or four times, as I remember. One night in particu- 
lar, in a ride of sixty-four miles, raining from the first jump 
of my own door till I returned, to a sick person that is as yet 
alive and little wanted me. It was the third ride Pve had to 
that same man, three successive winters. He lives in a little 
hovel of his own. How I fared for any comforts there, you 
may well guess. I returned through the rain, next day, with 
no sleep, victuals or drink, except bad water. The whole 
made—[number illegible] miles. I could tell you of a thou- 
sand other uncomfortable accidents of this kind, that happen 
often to us, which would make you pity us. By this one ride 
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in the rain you see how much I wanted the boots which I’ve 
now got; God reward you for them. It’s for Him, I hope, 
that they shall be employed. I can’t as yet hear of quitting 
my stand; he is a cowardly soldier that quits his post in the 
day of danger, when he is able to stand it. He that puts his 
hand to the plough and looks back is not the man for Christ’s 
service. When I am unfit, and a burden, I’ll listen then to 
an invalid’s berth; a berth that I can never wish for. 
Your loving and affectionate brother, 
Jos: Mostey, S. J. 


LETTER XII, 


November 5th, 1773. 
Dear Stster, 

This letter comes by Captain Woolfe, who has now a ship 
for this trade; last voyage he was but a mate; he is a well- 
deserving man, and his friends have now procured him a ship 
of which the is Captain: he does not sail this voyage out of 
the River Wye, I live on, but out of Chester River, where the 
ship was procured for him, and lays some miles from me. 
I’ve a very tame squirrel by me: I shall send it to you accord- 
ing to directions, if I can any ways contrive it on board, when 
the ship sails. Captain Woolfe is always thereafter to sail into 
Wye, so that I can easily know the hour, and, of consequence, 
can put any of our curiosities on board with the greatest con- 
venience, when he sails. His ship won’t lay above three miles 
from my door. I doubt whether these common squirrels be 
any curiosity with you, for I understand that they are often 
seen in the woods in the North. I never saw any in Lincoln- 
shire, nor in Germany and Flanders. If he comes safe to 
hand, feed him with nuts, apples, bread, sugar, tea, acorns, 
&c.—nothing comes amiss to him. If children plague him and 
make him angry, he may bite their fingers; he never has as 
yet bit mine, and I am very familiar with him. A ground 
squirrel, or a flying squirrel would be, I believe, a great curi- 
osity in Europe, being both very small. They are very com- 
monly seen here, yet I could not come across any this sum- 
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mer, although I had begged my negroes at home and my 
Congregations abroad to procure me one for you. The hum- 
ming-bird also must be a curiosity for its size and colors. Its 
size is about the bigness of the two last joints of your little 
finger, feathers and carcass. Its colors are brown, green, 
white, black, and in the cock red, prettily all blended together. 
There is no keeping them long alive, as they live like the bee, 
on sucking flowers, and are endowed with a fit tongue for that 
business. They are never seen here, but in the heats of sum- 
mer, as in June, July and August. I’ve kept them a week 
alive on flowers and honey. I’ve seen several this summer in 
my garden, but they are not to be caught, unless in their 
nests in the night, or happen to flyintoairoom. They are quick, 
and hardly to be seen on the wing, best seen when they poise 
on the air, while they suck the flower. While they suck, they 
never perch, but steadily poise in the air on the wing and send 
in their slender tongue into the flower to extract the juice. 
I saw one of these birds conserved dry in the curiosities of our 
library at Liege. A nest, I’ve by me now, the bird is often 
caught .. . If pine-top buds are in vogue amongst the ladies 
in your parts, as they say they are at London, for Tea, send 
me word, and I'll procure you what quantity you please; they 
are only gathered in the Spring. Captain Woolfe told me of 
it, on his arrival in June, and then it was too late. Every 
bird we see is a curiosity, so is every fish, and every beast of 
the woods: so likewise to our American would be your birds, 
your fish and your wild beasts; it’s like a new world or a new 
creation to each other. Your common birds in England are 
not seen there, as the Sparrow, the Linnets, the Finches, the 
Magpie, the Starling, &c. Nor are any of our common 
birds seen in England,-as the Blue-bird, the Red-bird, the 
Snow-bird, the fishing-Hawk, the Eagle, the Turkey- 
Buzzard, (which last the Romans called Vulture, but here a 
Turkey-Buzzard, as it much resembles a large Turkey). The 
same may be said of the fish and the wild beasts; except the 
Rat and Mouse, which are equally here as in England. And 
these pernicious animals were not, as they say, the growth of 
this soil, but came in person, as Adventurers, with the first 
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settlers of America. The Indians think us of no better breed, 
for we’ve devoured their substance, as the rats and mice do 
ours. They have great right in their complaints .... As 
for my health at present, it’s nothing to brag of this Fall: 
Vve been plagued with slow intermitting fever—it’s the com- 
plaint of all us foreigners against this treacherous climate; 
yet, the Natives mind it not, as they are accustomed to it, and 
suffer equally with us. It’s always the fruit of the Fall, 
which chief of us abundantly reap, with the rest of its bounti- 
ful gifts; as the cold weather comes, it dies away by bits, till 
it entirely quits us. The gravel also has growled much this 
Fall, yet, thank God, it has not come to a set fit of it, or a 
paroxysm, as doctors call it. It has made me very stiff in 
the small of the back, with sharp pains there when I move, 
stoop or bend; if I sit for awhile it takes me some time before 
I can get straight; it’s with great pain I buckle my shoes. 
Dear Sister, God’s blessed will be done. In this my broken 
state, ’ll acquaint you what I can still do; I tend 8 Congre- 
gations, one at home and seven abroad. It takes two months 
to go through. ist month, 1st Sunday, 13 miles; 2nd Sunday, 
25 miles; 3rd Sunday, at home; 4th Sunday, 20 miles; 2nd 
month, 1st Sunday, 12 miles; 2nd Sunday, 24 miles; 3rd Sun- 
day, 25 miles; 4th Sunday, 10 miles. I’ve no Priest nigher 
to me than 50 miles, and he meets me every 2nd Sunday of 
the 1st month, 25 miles, which with my 25, as above marked 
makes 50. Tihese rides, with the frequent calls to the sick 
into these Congregations, and often beyond our places of 
meeting, on Sunday, are sufficient for an able man. I can and 
do perform them, therefore I am yet an able man. I am like 
an old woman, grumble much, and do much. (He sends 
greetings to members of his family; and exhortations to his 
Sister.) 

Your younger, ever loving and tenderly affectionate Brother, 

Jos: Mostey. 

P. S.—Since I’ve wrote this, I’ve come across a red-bird, 
which I’ve sent you by Captain Woolfe with the squirrel. I 
believe you'll judge the red-bird a curiosity, if you can keep it 
alive; it’s looked on here as a very hardy bird; it lives on 
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Indian corn, of which you have none; I believe it will live 
oa wheat and other grain: also it will eat bread and hard eggs. 
IN OUMIO MIT 73% Yrs: 7] evs 


LETTER XIII. 


Maryland, 3rd Oct. 1774. 
Dear Sister, 

I received yours of the 2oth of March last, on the roth of 
July ensuing, per Captain Woolfe .... He is the safest 
hand you can confide in: I wish my friends would make use 
of him; if they write to me, I never see them; yours alone come 
safe to hand. Yearly, I write to my brother Mick, and many 
others: it’s my amusement thus to converse with my friends, 
when I have any leisure hours .... I am sorry my reflec- 
tions on New-Castle have raised your nap. I believe it has 
great treasures under ground, and so has Peru. Peru shines 
elegantly in its gold and silver; New-Castle may also be as 
elegant in its coal and sulphur. But as these subterraneous 
treasures differ in color, so I am afraid they differ in value 
and real merit. Each color has its proper embellishment in 
its own place; a nice black shoe is as becoming as a gold-laced 
hat, and a good coal fire would be more comfortable to me at 
New-Castle than the scorching sun nigh the Line in Peru. 
Excuse my freedom ... . The boots want no changing ; they 
are large in the calf; they will allow for two or three pair 
stockings. The spurs will always remind me of your deceased 
husband, in the height of my functions; I hope [ve done my 
duty for him at the altar, and I shall for your sake continue 
RAD y rem eet oe 

web eisiee Yes, Dear Sister, 1 had heard before I wrote to you 
that our total Dissolution was much dreaded by us, yet it was 
not executed even at Rome when I wrote to you in July. It 
was little to the purpose to mention it to you, as I imagined 
you was an entire stranger to the cause; and to let you into 
it would only have given you trouble to learn how we have 
been used: and now I mention it, I can’t do it without tears 
in my eyes. Yes, Dear Sister, our Body or Factory is dis- 
solved, of which your two brothers are members, and for my- 
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self 1 know I am an unworthy one, when I see so many worthy, 
saintly, pious, learned, laborious Miss .. . .s dead and alive 
been members of the same, thro’ the two last ages. I know 
no fault that we are guilty of. I am convinced that our la- 
bours are pure, upright and sincere, for God’s honour and 
our neighbour’s good. What our Supreme Judge on Earth 
may think of our labours is a mystery to me. He has hurt 
his own cause, not us. It’s true he has stigmatized us thro’ 
the world with infamy, and declared us unfit for our business, 
or his Service. Our Dissolution is known thro’ the world; 
it’s in every news-paper, which makes me ashamed to show 
my face. Ah, I can say now, what I never before thought of: 
I am willing now to retire and quit my post, as I believe 
most of my Brethren are. A retired private life would suit 
me best, where I could attend only to myself, after 17 years 
dissipation in this harvest. As we’re judged unserviceable, 
we labour with little heart, and, what is worse, by no rule. 
To my great sorrow, the Society is abolished; with it must 
die all that zeal that was founded and raised on it. Labour 
for our neighbour is a Jesuit’s pleasure; destroy the Jesuit, 
and labour is painful and disagreeable. I must allow with 
truth, that what was my pleasure is now irksome: every 
fatigue I underwent caused a secret and inward satisfaction ; 
it’s now unpleasant and disagreeable: every visit to the sick 
was done with a good will, it’s now done with as bad a one. 
I disregarded this unhealthy climate, and all its agues and 
fevers, which have really paid me to my heart’s content, for 
the sake of my rule, the night was agreeable as the day, frost 
and cold as a warm fire or a soft bed, the excessive heats as 
welcome as a cool shade or pleasant breezes—but now the 
scene is changed: the Jesuit is metamorphosed into I know 
not what; he is a monster, a scare-crow in my ideas. With 
joy I impaired my health and broke my constitution in the 
care of my flock. It was the Jesuit’s call, it was ‘his whole aim 
and business. The Jesuit is no more; he now endeavours to 
repair his little remains of health and his shattered constitu- 
tion, as he has no rule calling him to expose it. In me, the 
Jesuit and the Missioner was always combined together; if 
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one falls, the other must of consequence fall with it. As the 
Jesuit is judged unfit by his H. . . ness for a Mission, I think 
that it is high time for me to retire to a private life, to spend 
the remains of my days in peace and quiet. I should be sorry 
to be quite inactive, and doing no good; but a small employ 
would now content my zeal. If I could hear of a vacant place 
in your neighbourhood for a Chaplain, if my mind don’t 
change, and times don’t alter, I believe I should accept of it. 
I’ve wrote to my dear friend, Mr. Strickland,* to the same pur- 
pose; remember me always kindly to him, whenever you see 
him. I hope you performed the visit to Alnwick, which you 
intended in your last to me. I am sorry and sad, when I 
write on this subject: Pll now quit the theme..... My red- 
bird and squirrel had bad luck. I’ve sent you by Captain 
Woolfe a small box, in which are three dried humming-birds, 
one for you, the other for your son Joe’s lady, the third for 
your daughter in Lincolnshire; take you the choice of them. 
T’ve also sent to you a small live squirrel. They were all taken 
on my farm. The humming-bird is a curiosity only for its 
size and colors. They live like the bee, sucking flowers. The 
squirrel is striped lengthways, and about the size of a small 
rat; it has a bushy tail. I hope it will have better luck than 
the last; and it’s a different sort, much less in size. It lives 
on all sorts of nuts, and wheat grain, and wheat bread and 
water. The two wings and the feathers are of common birds; 
the colors are the only curiosity. ... As to the few queries 


* Father William Strickland was born at Sizergh, near Kendal, and 
renounced an ample patrimony, when he entered the Society, in 1748. 
P. Mosley speaks of him as a fellow-student at St. Omers. and 
Liege. After teaching a course of philosophy, he was sent to the mis- 
sion of Alnwick, in the north of England. He had a large share in 
keeping up the Academy of Liege, which was offered to the ex-Jesuits, 
after the Suppression, by the Prince-Bishop, and when that institu- 
tion was closed in consequence of the French Revolution, he was in- 
strumental in the foundation of Stonyhurst College. He was for 
many years the Procurator of the English Province, residing in Lon- 
don. Many letters have been preserved, written to him from America 
by Bishops Carroll and Neale, Father Charles Sewall, and others. He 
died April 23, 1819, and was buried at St. Pancras, London. 
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you put tome. Ist. the Negroes ft that do belong to the Gentle- 
men of our Persuasion, and our own, are all Christians, and 
instructed in every Christian duty with care: some are good, 
some very bad, some docile, some very dull. They are nat- 
urally inclined to thieving, lying and much lechery. I believe 
want makes them worse thieves and liars, and the innate heat 
of the climate of Africa and their natural temper of constitu- 
tion gives them a great bent to lechery. The Negroes of 
all other Persuasions are much neglected, as you imagine, and 
few ever christened. Our Congregations are a mere medley 
of English, Irish, Scotch, French, Dutch and Country-born. 
If you mean by ‘the people of the country,’ Indians, we’ve 
ne’er a one in any of our Congregations; the law forbids us 
to meddle with them. I think the families of the English 
stock are the glory of our flocks, edifying, virtuous, good 
Christians, and well instructed in the Faith. . . . We’ve cows, 
but few good ones. The heats and burnt-up pastures never 
can give much milk. Milk as good for my complaint of the 
gravel, but it’s as hurtful in another complaint, the piles, as 
I find it very binding. As to spirituous liquors, I’ve not 
touched one drop of wine (except at the Altar) for these four 
years past; yet, it’s the chief table liquor at every gentleman’s 
house I dine at. I mostly drink a beer made of molasses or 
treacle: if I drink any rum, it’s mostly mixed with milk. I’ve 
no stone in the bladder as yet—my grievance lays in the 


+ This enquiry and reply may have been prompted in consequence 
of an opinion prevalent for a time amongst English Protestants in 
Barbadoes, Jamaica, Virginia, and other Colonies, that the Negro was 
incapable of Baptism, or, if baptized, that he could no longer be 
held in slavery. Fiske, “Old Virginia and her Neighbors,” vol. I], 
p. 192, remarks upon this subject: “ They denied that the negro was 
strictly human; it was therefore useless to try to make him a Chris- 
iianeeeenr ae This point of view was illustrated in the remark made by 
a lady of Barbadoes, noted for her exemplary piety, to Godwyn: she 
told him that “he might as well baptize puppies as negroes.” ... and 
there were others who had heard the doctrine that Christians ought 
not to be held in bondage, and feared that Baptism should be judged 
equivalent to emancipation.” In 1667, a special act was passed in 
Virginia to do away with this latter notion, so that slaves might be 
admitted to the Sacraments. 
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kidneys. .. . The ill management of my brother Phil gives 
me indeed great concern. He can never better his circum- 
stances by an emigration into America. If he can’t live in 
Ireland, he can never live here. All your accounts in England 
of America are mere Canterbury stories. I speak by what I 
know. He either comes with money, or without. If with 
money, it will be all spent for provisions for the first year, or 
in sickness, which he and his family must expect on their first 
entrance. If without money, how is he to get his bread? He 
is too old to work, day by day, with our negroes here, so he 
surely never intends to indent himself for a servant. Ive 
wrote to you, heretofore, what misery he may expect from 
such a step. If he pays his and his family’s passage, he must 
take a farm, and they rent very high, and are hard to be got; 
and if he gets one, how is it to be worked? He is too old: 
the work of a farm here is excessive hard, and quite differ- 
ent from any he has seen; in tobacco and Indian corn. Ne- 
groes hire from £16 to £20 per annum, according to their age, 
health and strength; and sell from £100 to £150, according as 
above. The day is over for foreigners to make estates here ; 
the lands are all taken up, and greatly valued, not less than 
yours in England. Lands have sold cheap since my remem- 
brance. The land I bought for my new settlement, where I 
now live, cost £1-I0 per acre, some years ago: it will sell now 
for £6 or £7 per ditto. I wish you would in time send him 
an account of all you have from me. I know that, according 
to nature, I like the place so little, that I should be sorry to 
see him or anyone I esteemed, foolishly intrigued into it, and, 
since our fatal Stroke, I like it much less. While I was actu- 
ated with the old spirit, I could seek my neighbor’s good in 
any corner of the world, where I could procure it; but as now 
that noble spirit is abolished by Authority, I don’t care how 
soon I see my native soil, and leave my place to younger 
and healthier hands, which I never would have designed, while 
I could stand or walk, could I have remained on the same 
footing. We are now like dispersed sheep, or disbanded sol- 
diers: what man could live in such a confused distracted state, 


Yr ever affectionate and Loving Brotiher, 
Jos: Mostey, S. J., for ever, as I think, and hope. 
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LETTER XIV, 
Dear Sister, 

Your kind favor per Captain Woolfe came safe to hand. 
I’ve been so taken up with business at home and abroad, that 
I never had the opportunity of seeing the Captain this voy- 
age. I received some lines from him. The sickness and death 
of one of our Gentlemen * whom I attended at 50 miles dis- 
tance, kept me much from home; as also tending his and my 
own Congregation so swallowed up my time, that I had little 
or none to attend to other business. The flux raged mightily 
in ‘his (of which the also died), and which kept me forever a 
going. This does not come by Captain Wolfe, but by another 
who sails out of the same river. The Captain did not take his 
load this year in our River; he took some of it, and thence 
went to Patuxent, where he completed this load, and has now 
sailed for London: while he was in our River, I was with the 
sick Gentleman I’ve mentioned. Times here look very gloomy 
and seem to threaten a stoppage of all intercourse with you: 
we must submit to the decrees of Providence, on Whom must 
depend all events of war and even peace, and, of consequence, 
our happy correspondence must hang on the same wing. In 
fine, let us trust to God, write when you can, and I'll do the 
same. ... As to my return to England, the present difficult 
times here, and our own destruction as J... ts at home, 
might make you think that I had sufficient reason to be 
serious. I am really between hawk and buzzard, I know not 
what step I best take. My brother Michael has at last fa- 
vored me with a line, and presses my return, if I am any way 
discontent with my present situation: but discontent or not, 
I see that I am a very necessary hand in my situation, and our 
Gentlemen here won’t hear of my departure. I can’t tell you, 
as yet, what I shall do: it will depend upon certain events ; 
don’t be surprised, if you hear me knocking at your house door 
before many years are over my head. A Clergyman’s call has 
little to do with civil broils and troubled waters; + the fisher- 

* This was Father Matthias Manners, who went to Bohemia, Cecil 
Co., Md., in 1771, where he died, as noticed in the text, June 15, 1775. 

+See note at end of this letter. 
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man never chooses to fish in muddy or disturbed water. In 
fine, to be sincere, bad times and inward trouble from our own 
affairs make me little content and less fit for my trust and 
business there... . . The Captain tells me that the squirrel 
died at sea; but the humming-birds, wings and feathers were 
safe delivered to your son, Mich., at London, in the small chip- 
box you mention... (Inquiries about family affairs and 
persons here follow) ...I am overjoyed that my brother 
Phil. has given up all thoughts of America. I hope he will 
do better where he is. I am glad that you’ve got acquainted 
with my friend, Mr. Strickland; you’ll find in ‘him, worth, learn- 
ing and piety. Remember me kindly to him. I’ve had a sin- 
gle horse chair these three years past, which I find of great 
service to me; I thought that I had acquainted you of it long 
ago. My dear Congregation, pitying my distress, found it 
me at their own expense. I say, once more, write to me, when 
you can. Il’ll do the same..... ‘Let us pray for better times 
for one and other. God be with you all. I sincerely remain, 
Dear Sister, 
Your Affectionate and loving brother, 
Jos: Mos ey. 
Tuckahoe, Talbot Co., Maryland. 
16th Aug. 1775. 


Note. 


Father Mosley was in ‘troubled waters’ for a time, shortly after 
the Declaration of Independence. The Maryland Legislature prohib- 
ited any minister of religion to preach unless he took a prescribed 
oath. Fr. Mosley neglected to do this, not from disloyalty, but from 
scruples of conscience. The other Priests in Maryland had freely 
subscribed to the oath, but in his remote position, he was not aware 
of this, and he waited until he could find out what course should 
be determined on by his brethren, so that concerted and uniform 
action might be taken. For this delay he fell under suspicion: as soon 
as he discovered what had been done by the other Catholic clergy- 
men of the Province, many of whom were Englishmen like himself, 
he presented himself to take the oath. The objection was raised 
that the time had expired for compliance with the Law. Fr. Mosley 
sent a petition to the Legislature, and a special Act was passed to 
enable him to preach. In those days a sermon at a funeral was in- 
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dispensable, and Fr. Mosley notes in his diary: “No sermon, not hav- 
ing qualified by an oath, to be taken by Law, by all that would preach.” 
On the 12th of September, 1780, he notes: “Burial at Mr. William 
Young’s, Queen Ann’s Co. Sermon, having qualified by a private 
Act for myself.” (See Shea, ‘Life and Times of Archbishop Carroll,’ 
pp. 161-2.) 

On. account of the suspicions raised against his loyalty to the 
American cause, and the censures upon his conduct, Fr. Mosley 
preached a sermon, which has been preserved, in which he explains 
the motives which actuated him. He cites the example of St. Paul, 
who defended himself from false accusations, and who ‘is much to 
be admired, for undertaking his own defence against the censures of 
the world, which judged him an evil-doer, because he was bound in 
chains, and in Caesar’s custody.’ After the introduction, he pro- 
ceeds to offer explanation and exculpation for his conduct. A speci- 
men page may not be out of place here, as we have no letters of his 
until after the war was ended. 

“Tve not the least intention, to draw any comparison between that 
great Apostle and myself. He has here, in what I’ve alleged, drawn 
an example, for every Minister of the Gospel to conduct himself by. 
For as our characters are public, there is little good to be expected 
unless they stand fair and clear. This thought induced the Apostle 
to plead in his defence, and clear himself of every aspersion, that his 
enemies had laid to his charge. I know none, that is laid to mine. 
Yet, as by a late Law of the State, which obliged every adult male in- 
habitant of the State to take an oath of fidelity and support to this 
Commonwealth. And as I was deficient in taking the said oath, for 
many sufficient and weighty reasons, which I’ve laid before the hon- 
ourable House of Assembly, and are by that Honourable House en- 
tirely approved; which you may be assured of, by my appearing as I 
do, in the character of a Preacher of the Gospel; I desire also to lay 
the same reasons before you, that I may clear myself of any censure 
or aspersion, that may any ways prejudice my hearers against my 
reputation or character. The Roman clergy are a body of men, of 
which I am an unworthy member, so linked, bound and connected 
together by vow, affection and other ties of honor, consistent with 
which no one of us all would choose to act in any affair of real 
consequence or importance without the knowledge, consent and ap- 
probation of the rest. Thus I was engaged under these obligations 
of conscience, and honotir, when the Oath first came forth authorized 
by law. I made every application in my power to know the conduct 
of the rest of our Clergy. I sent an express to the Head of the Bay, 
where I thought that the Gentleman there residing might have had 
some intelligence of the proceedings of the rest; but, upon the return 
of the messenger, I found him as ignorant of it as myself; here I ac- 
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quiesced, trusting to the indulgence of the Legislature, for as I lived 
in a part of the State so remote from the rest, I judged all farther 
endeavors must have been in vain and too late for the term fixt by 
Law: I have of consequence submitted to the alternative, of being 
prohibited from teaching and preaching the Gospel, till the Législature 
should, on application, relieve my legal inabilities. And I never re- 
ceived any intelligence of their cordial concurrence and consent till 
towards the end of May, 1778. When I took the earliest opportunity 
which offered itself to pledge my fidelity in concurrence with my fel- 
low-clergymen, to the State. The first opportunity which presented 
itself was at an adjourned Court in Talbot, of which I was an in- 
habitant, then judged legal and sufficient by a majority of that 
Bench. But as I soon understood that objections were made to the 
propriety of taking that Oath, at that late season, on the weight of 
which I presumed not to determine. And as I was resolved not to 
give any offence to Government, I layed my reasons before the 
Honourable House of Assembly, as I now lay them before you, and 
as they have judged them just and reasonable, I doubt not, but you 
will show me the same indulgence. Yes, and my approbation and good 
will must farther appear, that notwithstanding I had such reasons to 
wait for the intelligence of the conduct of my Brethren, I must ac- 
quaint you that every Roman Catholic took it in good time, under my 
direction, not one excepted, which I think you will judge, that it 
must speak a kind word and be powerful in my favor, with them that 
may be any way disposed to censure me. Thus then being ignorant, 
and as I may say, excluded and deprived of the sentiments of my 
fellow-clergymen, I acted according to all the reason and knowledge 
I had in the Canon Law.” 

This sermon was evidently intended for an auditory composed 
mainly of non-Catholics: he goes on to enlarge upon his conception 
of the duties and conduct of a clergyman during the time of civil 
broils. The discourse is printed in full in Woodstock Letters, Vol. 
XV., pp. 137-143. 

It is worthy of remembrance, that although a large majority of 
the priests in Maryland were native-born Englishmen, not one of 
them abandoned his post when separation from the Mother Country 
was impending, or afterwards. There were nine English Fathers 
and, to a man, they died in harness on the trying field of the Mary- 
land Mission. This was in reproachful contrast with the conduct of 
so many ministers of the Established Church in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, as hinted at by Father Mosley in the following letter, written 
after Independence had been secured. 
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LETTER XV, 


4th October, 1784. 
Dear Sister, 

Our correspondence has been long interrupted by reason of 
the late tedious and calamitous war. Peace is returned; I 
wish it may be happy in every circumstance. In this we are 
happy, that we can correspond again. I am yet alive, and, 
thank God, I enjoy a middling good state of health, notwith- 
standing my fatigues and long frequent rides in my old age. 
I hear my brother Michael is dead, but I’ve had no certain 
intelligence of it. I’ve often prayed for him, as dead. I’ve 
heard nothing concerning you or your family’s health since 
your last letters. Whatever has happened concerning you or 
any of our friends, be pleased to give me a full account in 
your next. My dear friend, Mr. Strickland, as I tear, is 
gone to Liege, to be procurator of the Academy there. I 
think they have hit the person proper for that office. I am 
yet on the same farm, on which I lived, when you wrote to 
me last. I’ve informed you many years ago of my purchase 
of it, in what situation it was first in, and what I really suf- 
fered in settling it. T’ve been on it now twenty long years, 
and I’ve made it, thro’ God’s help, both agreeable and profit- 
able to myself ‘and to my successors: not knowing the length 
of life, my chief aim was to make it convenient, happy and 
easy to my successors, that they might with some comfort 
continue a flourishing mission that I have begun. When I 
first settled, I had not one of my own Profession nigher than 
six or seven miles; but now, thro’ God’s particular blessings, 
I’ve many families joining, and all round me. The tolera- 
tion here granted by the Bill of Rights has put all on the same 
footing, and has been of great service to us. The Methodists, 
who have started up chiefly since the war, have brought over 
to themselves chief of the former Protestants, on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, where I live. The Protestant ministers, 
having no fixed salary by law, as heretofore, have abandoned 
their flocks, which are now squandered and joined different 
societies. We've had some share. Simcoe the commencement 
of the war, I’ve built on my farm a brick chapel and dwell- 
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ing-house. It was a difficult and bold undertaking at th 
time, as every necessary, especially nails was very dear. 

began it, trusting on Providence, and [ve happily finishe 
without any assistance either from our Gentlemen or my Co: 
gregation. The whole building is 52 ft. long and 24 ft. wid | 
and the wall 18 fit. high. Out of this length of wall, tl) 
Chapel is 36 ft. long, and 24 ft. wide, and with the arch, 20 od, 
ft. high; no cellar under that part. My dwelling-house is Y 
by 24 ft, two stories high. Below, I’ve my own room, 16 -_ 
18 ft., and a passage 6 ft. with a pair of stairs in it, to th 
and storey, where I’ve two small rooms, 12 ft. by 12. Eac 
room thas a good fireplace: under my room, a cellar in tw 
rooms, 16 by 12 ft. each. My Chapel will hold between 2 ¢ 
300 people. It could mot contain the hearers, last Easter Sur 
day, when I first kept Prayers in it, and every Sunday sinc. 
it has been very full, when I attend at home, which is onl 
once every month. We are all growing old, we are very wea. 
handed, few come from. England to help us. I suppose the 
are much wanted with you; I understand that few enter imt 
Orders of late years, since the destruction of the Society 
Here, I can assure you, the harvest is great; but, the laborer. 
are too few. Where I am situated, I attend ten * Counties 
by myself; to have it done as it ought, it would take ten able 
men. Pray fervently, that God may bless all our undertak- 
ings. The Book of The History of the Church, which you sent 
me, some years ago, has contributed much to our numbers; it 
is forever agoing from family to family of different persuas- 
ions. Be so good, if you know any books of equal force, that 
have appeared “of late years, to contribute your mite. towards 
our successes, by sending them to me. New books of that 
kind are not with us. I should be glad also that you would 
send me The Memoirs of the English Missioners and Brittanta 
Sancta by Dr. Challoner, The History of the Church of Japan, 


* These ten Counties were: Talbot, Caroline, Queen Anne’s, Dor- 
chester, Somerset, and Worcester, in Maryland; Kent and Sussex, in 
Delaware; and Accomac and Northampton, in Virginia. The Mission 
included the present Diocese of Wilmington, except Newcastle Co., 
Del., and Cecil and Kent, in Maryland. 
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. another book that clears the ‘Catholics of the Irish Mas- 
re, that has lately come out. I think it is titled, The Case 
p, Lreland Clearly Stated. I’m afraid that you'll call me 
ravagant in my demands. I confess I am; but as it is a 
th'g time since Pve plagued you, and I’ve such an opinion of 
wir zeal towards promoting Religion, that you’ll contribute 
p; atever lays in your power towards so good an end. Yet, I 
¢piire you not to hurt your family, if these purchases should 
gf Way contribute to it. I recommend myself and my flock 
J your good prayers. My kindest love and best wishes to all 
;,ur family. Let me hear from you. 
“a I am, Dear Sister, Yr 
yc affectionate & loving Brother 
x Jos: Mostey. 
“ Joseph’s, Talbot County. 
; Maryland. 


foo) 


fe P.S. I send you enclosed a rough draught * of my Chapel 
Yad House. 
2. 
tu 
Note. 
ithe “rough draught’ is reproduced by Dr. Shea, ‘Life and Times 
» if Archbishop Carroll,’ p. 298. Fr. Mosley was proud of what he 
d accomplished in the erection of his brick house and chapel. As 
received no contributions from the Congregation, and was not 
“led by Father Hunter, the Procurator of the Missions, he must have 
tid for the building from the produce of his farm, and from 
(onomies and savings in the personal expenses of living. Pew-rents 
yd collection-boxes were unknown in those primitive days. The 
sidence and chapel were under the same roof; this arrangement 
‘1s adopted in several of the Maryland Missions, in order to evade 
2 operation of the Penal Laws, which forbade public places of wor- 
tip for Catholics. The priest as a private gentleman attached the 
iapel to his residence; it was considered as a portion of his private 
-operty, to which his neighbors were invited. The old church at 
eer Creek, in Harford County, and the chapel in the house of 
yarles Carroll at Annapolis are surviving specimens of this practice. 
When we consider the surroundings of Fr. Mosley, the scanty and 
'attered Catholic population, the want of resources, we can easily 
derstand and appreciate the laudable pride which he took in the 
mpletion of his work. But, it was a small and sorry enough estab- 
shment. The Reverend P. Smyth, a wrong-headed and querulous 
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man, after a short stay in America, returned to Ireland, and published 
a defamatory pamphlet reflecting upon Father John Carroll and the 
clergy of Maryland. Amongst other unfounded accusations, he as- 
serted that the priests on the Eastern Shore were living in the midst 
of opulence and luxury. Dr. Carroll justly said: “If curiosity should 
be excited by his misrepresentations to travel to the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland, it will find there but two clergymen. One of these lives 
on the confines of Maryland and State of Delaware (Bohemia), in a 
house not only inelegant, but ruinous, and scarcely affording shelter 
from the weather. The other (Rev. Joseph Mosley) occupies a cell 
such as the woman of Sunam prepared for the prophet Elisha (4 Book 
of Kings, c. 4), containing just space enough for a bed, a table, and 
a stool.’—Mr. Shea remarks upon this: “Father Mosley’s letter and 
drawings show that Dr. Carroll did not exaggerate.”—‘Life and Times, 
Pp. 300, note. 


LETTER XVI. 


St. Joseph's, Talbot County. 
Head of Wye, Maryland. 
2oth July, 1780. 
Dear Sister, 

I received your favor of the 25th of May, 1785, with the 
books, which you were so kind as to send me, for which you 
have my ‘hearty thanks, as also many of my poor prayers, if 
their insignificancy can be of any service to you. The books 
came very safe, the way you sent them: I could not have rec- 
ommended a securer way to have sent them. They are very 
acceptable, and the one you sent in place of one I wrote for, 
is very agreeable, or rather preferable to any I sent for. I 
had heard of it, and had even seen it after I had written my 
last to you, and now I am overjoyed that I’ve got it. The book 
I wrote for is Mr. Brook’s Tryal of the Roman Catholicks. 
There is also a small book of Dr. Challoner’s called A 
Caveat against the Methodists. As that sect abounds in that 
part of Maryland where I live, one or two copies of them 
would be very acceptable and beneficial to the public. I think 
I begged in my last for another copy of The General History 
of the Church, deduced from the Apocalypse, by Sig. Pas- 
torini. You sent me one, some years ago. I have it by me, 
but it has traveled thro’ so many hands to the great benefit 
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of many, that it is much the worse for use. It has done 
great good, and I hope it will do more. It did not come with 
the last books, as I expected by your letter, which came to 
hands, some months before the books, which acquainted me 
that all were sent, that I had written for, except one, and that 
another was sent to supply its place. I am sorry to be so 
troublesome to you, and putting you to such expense: I wish 
I could make you any satisfaction, but as these books are so 
beneficial to the poor Catholics, &c., who are entirely unpro- 
vided of such information, which these books give, that I sin- 
cerely beg the Almighty to reward your charity a hundred 
fold. I am obliged to you for the account of our relations: 
all I know is from your letters. I should have answered yours 
sooner, but the bad state of health I was in, last Fall, pre- 
vented me. I’ve been these 10 months several times at death’s 
door with bilious fevers and frequent returns of the gravel. 
I seem to be at present upon the recovery, thro’ God’s blessing, 
for I know not what will become of my little flock, if I should 
be taken from them. It is a Mission I began about 22 years 
ago, where no Priest had ever settled. I found a few when 
I settled here, but thank God and his Divine Assistance, we 
can now count between 500 and 600 Communicants. The 
present incumbents are growng very old and infirm, and few 
come to supply our places. I’ve written several times to Mr. 
Strickland at Liege, to take pity of us and send us fresh sup- 
plies. I am yet all alone, and have but one other of my Call 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, and he lives 50 miles from 
me: we see one another perhaps once a year. You may pity 
my situation: I pity that of my poor flock, and not my own. 
I wish I was younger and healthier to serve them as I would. 
My Chapel, or Church, is finished inside and out, as also my 
house. You’ve had the dimensions of both. It is full every 
Sunday that we keep church or prayers at home. There is 
one Mr. Guilheme is arrived from Lincolnshire, in this State: 
I’ve mot seen him; he says that he was well acquainted with 
my relations, and says that his wife’s brother married your 
daughter. He is come to buy land: I believe, he, and such, 
will find land as dear here as in England, and not half so profi- 
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table. Our best lands sell from £8 to £12 per acre, our cur- 
rency, one third less than sterling money. Michael Miers is 
dead at Cape Francois, on the Island of St. Domingo. His 
partner in trade, Mr. Lynch, is now at Baltimore. He says of 
him that he was too honest and too good a Christian to be 
ever rich. In time of the late war, he sent me a cask of old 
spirits; but, it was taken, and conveyed to New York, and I 
lost it. This, the Captain told me; I never received a line 
from thim ; but meeting with this Captain, my acquaintance, he 
sent me that kind present. I shall ever look upon his good 
will, as if Ithad received it. I recommend myself to your good 
prayers. I shall never forget you in mine. I am, Dear Sister, 

Your loving and affectionate 

Brother, 

Jos: MosLey. 

P. S. Direct your letters to me. To Rev. Mr. N. N. St. 
Joseph’s, Talbot County, Head of Wye River, Maryland. If 
you ever send me any more books, send them always to Anna- 
polis, or Baltimore, and not to Philadelphia. It will be as 
hard to get ’em from thence, as from London. They may be 
recommended to the care of Rev. Mr. Sewall at Baltimore, or 
Charles Carroll, Esq., at Annapolis.1 We've heard great talk 
tof a certain Benedict Joseph, a poor man, who lately died at 
Rome in a great odor of sanctity. His miracles in that City 
have been so well attested, that it has much confuted the 
opinion of many, who maintain that miracles have ceased in 
the Church. I hear that his Life is written ; if it be in English, 
I should be glad of the book, as it will be of great service to 
many in this ignorant part of the world. Dear Sister, again 
adieu, and believe me your tender and affectionate Brother, 

Jos: Mostey. 


Father Mosley died June 3, 1787; the was fifty-six years 
of age, and had entered the Society of Jesus thirty-nine 


1 Father Charles Sewall, S. J., the first resident\ pastor of Baltimore; 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton. 
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years before. He was attended in his last moments by 
Father John Lewis, pastor of the neighboring mission of ° 
Bohemia, and his remains were interred in the chapel which 
he had built. He was succeeded at St. Joseph’s by Father 
John Bolton, who remained until 1801. Rev. John Am- 
brose Sougé, an exiled French priest and friend of Bishop 
Cheverus, twas there for a couple of years, and the Mission 
was vicariously administered by secular clergymen, Rev. 
John Monelly and Rev. James Moynahan, until 1829, when 
Father Samuel Newton, S. J., was placed in charge. The 
Catalogue of the Province for 1834 contains this statement : 
“Residence and Mission of St. Joseph. P. John Baptist 
Cary, Procurator of the Farm, Pastor, visits the scattered 
families at Denton and other places to a distance of sixty 
miles and more.” The old Mission of St. Joseph’s was sur- 
rendered to the Bishop of Wilmington, m 1874. 


THE JESUITS IN AMERICAN CALIFORNIA. 
BY BRYAN J. CLINCH. 


(Continued from page 143.) 


PAROCHIAL CONCESSION WITHDRAWN FROM ST. IGNATIUS’. 


Archbishop Alemany, at the commencement of the new 
church which formed part of the college, felt himself 
bound to withdraw the parochial charge which he had con- 
ceded to the Jesuits six years before. His motives were en- 
tirely free from any personal dislike or object, and the 
Dominicans, to whom he belonged himself, were treated in 
the same manner as the Jesuits. In a letter to Father Vil- 
liger, August 7, 1861, the Archbishop frankly stated his 
own difficulties. 


“The decrees of Baltimore governing all dioceses in the 
States require the property of parishes to be vested in the 
Bishops. If so, how can Religious have charge of parishes? 
I desired to obviate the difficulty by obtaining from Rome a 
moderation, (of the decrees) but it seems the S. Congregation 
will not likely accede. It appears to wish the emoluments due 
the Pastors should belong to the Religious serving the parish, 
but it contemplates the Bishop as owner. 

I may have undertaken more than I was allowed when al- 
lowing all the offices of a parish to be performed in St. Ignatius’, 
but now, when more explicit instructions are received, and 
when it as desired to build another church,, what should I 
do not to displease and yet do my duty?” 
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In another letter of August 22, the Archbishop wrote: 


“As for allowing you to give the last sacraments ad tempus, 
I see no difficulty, and I feel all inclination to allow it, unless 
any canon would be found preventing me. And this was now 
my only difficulty in your building a new church, supposing 
you desired it should be a parish church, for then it appeared 
to me I could not allow it,unless you would make over to me 
the deeds of the church, (which looked, at least, curious), or 
unless I could ‘have obtained permission from Rome that you 
and the Dominican Fathers might have retained the deed of 
the parochial church, which I learned from Rome, the Holy 
See was not inclined to grant. But as you do not desire to 
retain the parish, all the main embarrassment seems removed. 

Now while I need very badly the prayers of St. Ignatius 
and St. Donunic, and the services of their children almost as 
badly, yet put in the position in which I am placed, I don’t see 
that I can act differently from what I am doing in these 
thing's.” 


The Archbishop, on October 2, 1863, accordingly de- 
clared St. Ignatius’ no longer a parish church. Although 
the measure caused a loss in revenues already small, the 
Superiors of the Order made no objection. Father Sopra- 
nis, on October 4, 1863, addressed a letter to the Arch- 
bishop which puts the two views on the subject in a suff- 
ciently clear light, while adding that neither the writer nor 
any other of the Fathers had any objection to the Arch- 
bishop’s action. 


“ As our churches are an essential part of our colleges, which 
the Holy See has authorized us to own, Rev. Father General 
thought the Holy See would contradict itself, if while allow- 
ing us to possess colleges it would oblige us to dispossesss 
ourselves of the same by investing the Bishop with titles to our 
property. He concluded, therefore, that it was not according 
to the will of the Holy See that the title Your Grace required of 
us should be given. 
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The Holy See allows those Religious Orders which, ac- 
cording to their institute are empowered to have parishes, to 
possess the churches as their own * * And this is ‘the 
reason, I think, why the Holy See, in approving the decrees of 
the Council of Baltimore, made, in reference to the 5th decree, 
the observation—“That it may appear that the Bishops do not 
wish ito injure the Regular Orders in any way by this decree, 
there might be added, ‘ Preserving intact the privileges of the 
Regular Orders according to whatsoever has been decreed in 
Canon Law and the Constitutions of the Roman Pontiffs. In 
accordance with such observation the words ‘ The Privileges 
of Regulars &c ’ have been added to the 5th decree.” 

Our Rev. Father General * * although on these prin- 
ciples he could perhaps have insisted with Your Grace that 
you should not withdraw the parish * * has preferred 
that we should confide ourselves to the care of Divine Provi- 
dence for support rather than make any opposition to Your 
Grace, to whom our Society is so much indebted for the 
liberality with which you have endowed Santa Clara College.” 


It is for experts in Canon Law to decide between the 
views of Father Beckx and Archbishop Alemany, but one 
cannot but admire the unselfish temper of both sides. The 
Archbishop’s sympathies were entirely with the religious 
orders, and he finally resigned his see to end his life in his 
own, but, even in a doubtful case, he would not swerve a 
particle from the Canon Law, as he understood it, to favor 
any class. It 1s an interesting fact in history that a nearly 
identical dispute arose in the Philippines between the first 
bishop, Salazar, and the missionary friars whom he found 
acting as parish priests. The bishop, like Archbishop Ale- 
many, was himself a Dominican. The case was settled defi- 
nitely by special decree of the Holy See, as neither side 
could yield in conscience to any lower authority. 


SANTA CLARA COLLEGE. 
The question of parochial administration was confined to 
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San Francisco, as the Archbishop did not feel called upon 
to make any change at San José or Santa Clara, in both of 
which places the had transferred the church property to the 
Jesuits before this time. Santa Clara College continued to 
be the largest community of the Order in California, though 
im number of pupils it was surpassed by the San Francisco 
college. Father Nobili, the founder, was called away by 
death in less than a year after the incorporation of his col- 
lege. His death occurred on March Ist, 1856, and its 
cause was tetanus from a nail which pierced his foot while 
he was superintending the building of the first chapel. He 
was buried before its altar, the first member of the Order 
of St. Ignatius to die in California. 

Father Congiato, the General Superior, took charge of 
Santa Clara as its second rector. Father Mengarini was 
named vice-rector, as the duties of a Superior required fre- 
quent absences of the rector. In this period of a year the 
college was enriched by a ‘complete philosophical and chem- 
ical apparatus and a collection of mineral specimens 1m- 
ported from Paris at a cost of ten thousand dollars. The 
first comprised “‘ twenty-eight instruments or machines for 
mechanics, twenty-five for hydraulics, fifty-two pneumatics, 
sixty-six heat, fifty electric, fifty-nine for galvanism and 
magnetism, sixty-nine for optics, and a complete daguerreo- 
type apparatus.” 

Father Cicaterri, a Venetian, became rector in 1857 and 
directed until 1861. The college gained somewhat in num- 
bers in that time and still more in reputation. The need of 
further accommodations was keenly felt, and although the 
receipts for tuition had failed to meet expenses, and there 
was a debt of thirty thousand dollars on the college in 1861, 
Father Villiger determined to add considerably to the ex- 
isting buildings. The old mission church had a new front, 
additional stories were built on the adobe buildings adjoin- 
ing it, and a large wooden building was erected on the 
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grounds. The work was remarkable for California at the 
time, and Santa Clara was generally recognized as the fore- 
most educational institution of the State. The importance 
of that distinction must be gauged by the fact that its board- 
ers only reached the number of one hundred in 1864, at 
the opening of the first railroad between San Francisco and 
San José. 

How the work of the Jesuits in Santa Clara impressed 
an intelligent foreign observer in its early stages may be 
gathered from a letter published in the Philadelphia Argus 
in the latter part of 1860. The writer was Mr. Anderson, 
known as the Wizard of the North, a Scotchman of wide 
experience of both European and American schools and 
peoples, and a stranger to the Catholic Church and the 
Jesuits. He wrote: 


“T knew well that the disciples of Ignatius Loyola made the 
best tutors in times past when theology, dialectics and rhetoric 
were counted the chief elements of a good education. I 
could not see how members of a Church whose motto is 
semper eadem could educate their pupils according to the needs 
of the age in which we live. I received enlightenment on 
both points, and I think a share of my surprise will be given 
to many of my readers in America and friends in Europe 
when I describe a Jesuit College as I found it on tthe shore of 
the North Pacific. 

Most agreeable was it to see the arrangements for the 
physical health of the pupils * * I was shown a large play- 
ground and excellent gymnasium, the study rooms large and 
well ventilated and the sleeping apartments specially well ar- 
ranged and clean. They surpass in every way the dormitories 
of Eton College and Rugby School in England. 

There are distinct classes of studies, classical and scientific, 
as they are termed. If the pupil is to receive a classical edu- 
cation the has the means of perfecting himself in Greek, Latin, 
and English literature. In the first Philosophy class he is 
taught the principles of the Law of Nations, Ethics and 
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Natural Theology; in the second, Logic and Metaphysics. In 
the class of Political Science the is taught Political Economy, 
Jurisprudence and Analysis of the Constitutions of the United 
States and California. In the Mathematical Department he 
gets instruction in Algebra, Geometry and Surveying. If he 
wishes Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Botany or Mineralogy 
every means are given to study them to their fullest extent. 
There are classes for arithmetic, book-keeping, penmanship, 
geography, history, drawing, music, French, Spanish, Italian 
and German. * * 

I was astonished to find a laboratory and museum so well 
supplied. In the first were over five hundred reagents. I saw 
a Plate Machine three feet five inches in diameter, a Leyden 
battery of gallon jars, a Bunsen’s of seventy cups. I saw some 
of the most recent inventions, a Ruhmkorfs Coil, Faraday’s 
magneto electric machine, Dubosc’s telescope, and the most 
modern arrangement for producing the electric light. The 
geological and paleontological collections are of first class 
value. ‘There are the finest specimens of mammoth bones I 
have anywhere seen. Indeed it would be worth Professor 
Owens while to cross the Atlantic just to inspect the fossils at 
Santa Clara. 

The stage machinery is really worthy of a first class theatre 
anywhere, and the scenery better painted than that of the San 
Francisco houses. 'M. Pascal, its painter, has finished it as if 
each scene were a picture. Indeed so excellent is the system 
of study, so generally those studies pursued, and so admirably 
do its teachers blend the useful with the attractive, that having 
a son in England I have thought of sending him nine thousand 
miles across sea to enter as a student at Santa Clara College.” 


This letter seems a fair picture of the college five years 
after its incorporation. The comments of the San Fran- 
cisco daily papers during the following years are equally 
favorable, and most of them had no hesitation in pronounc- 
ing Santa Clara “the first educational institute in Cali- 
fornia.” It certainly merited the name as far as the num- 
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ber and qualifications of its teachers were concerned, for 
they compared well with those of any college in America at 
the time. The number of pupils who took advantage of 
the courses was but limited. Over three thousand persons 
attended the annual commencement in 1861, the year after 
Professor Anderson’s visit, but it was not until 1864 that. 
the number of boarders reached a hundred. The fluctua- 
ting residence of the majority of the early foreign popula- 
tion, the small number of families among them, and the diffi- 
culties of communication before railroads existed, partly ac- 
count for this; but it must also be admitted that the feverish 
pursuit of wealth which was so marked in early American 
California was not favorable to the cultivation of learning 
for its own sake. The cosmopolitan nature of the population 
also placed much difficulty in the way of forming a system 
of schooling suited to each and all. In the last year of 
Father Nobili’s administration a record was given of the 
places of birth of the hundred and eleven pupils of the year. 
Besides California, they included fourteen states of the 
Union, and Mexico, Chile, Peru, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, Hawaii, France, Italy and England. 

It should be said also that the college buildings were 
hardly able to accommodate a larger number even with the 
additions made by Father Villiger. The Jesuits had no re- 
sources beyond the acquirements of their teachers and the 
old buildings, which latter needed constant repairs and ad- 
ditions to maintain them in even a tolerable state. 

The primitive accommodations of early days would not 
suit students after the advent of railroads and the develop- 
ment of modern luxuries in the State. The revenue of the 
college, the year of Anderson’s visit, is told by its books. 
It was estimated at ten thousand seven hundred dollars cer- 
tain, fourteen hundred dollars probable, and ten thousand 
one hundred uncertain. It was assuredly a moderate allow- 
ance for the support of ‘sixteen professors and over eighty 
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boarders, and it is not surprising to find a deficit of thirty- 
five hundred dollars for the preceding year. A gift of 
eleven hundred dollars from Catholic friends in Mexico 
was the only outside assistance given Santa Clara, except 
forty Springfield muskets given by Governor Stanford for 
use of the cadets in 1863. 

The opening of the Transcontinental Railroad; in 1868, 
brought sweeping changes in the life of California, which 
was rapidly formed on the pattern of the older Eastern 
States, after eighteen years of an existence peculiarly its 
own. Father Aloysius Varsi, a native of the island of Sar- 
dinia, was then rector, and he saw the necessity of new 
buildings to meet the new warits. He erected a large col- 
lege hall, then the finest in the State, in 1870, and the col- 
lege still kept its position, but at the cost of a debt of a 
hundred and eighteen thousand dollars at the close of 1873. 
Even with this addition there was barely accommodation 
for a hundred and ninety students in 1884. The debt two 
years later, when Father Robert Kenna, the first rector of 
American birth, took charge, was over ninety thousand dol- 
lars. He-succeeded in nearly paying it off in his five years’ 
administration, and erected a fine college ‘chapel by dona- 
tions, mainly of former students, but the extension of the 
buildings was practically impossible, and the number of 
boarders in consequence could not be much increased. The 
establishment of the State University, in 1868, with an en- 
dowment which has since reached many millions, also con- 
tributed to draw away many who would otherwise seek 
education under the methods of Santa Clara. The neigh- 
boring university of Palo Alto was subsequently founded 
by Senator Stanford, whose donation of forty muskets to 
the Santa Clara cadets during the Civil War has been men- 
tioned. He applied to the second foundation his whole 
fortune of about twenty million dollars, formed by manage- 
ment of the Central and Southern Pacific Railroads in about 
the same number of years. 
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A gift of six thousand dollars was indeed made to Santa 
Clara College in 1876 by the generosity of an individual, 
but it only relieved the institution of a threatened danger. 
Father Villiger, in 1862, on getting possession of the 
twenty-nine acres around the college, which represented the 
portion of the mission lands recognized as church property 
by the United States authorities, presented a tract of about 
four acres to the city of Santa Clara for a public park. It 
was almost in front of the old mission church, and had 
been recovered after long litigation from occupation by 
illegal squatters. During the Centennial year, 1876, fifteen 
years after the donation, a majority in the city council de- 
cided to locate a park in front of the Methodist church and 
to sell the gift of the college for that purpose. It was fur- 
ther suggested in the council that the existing park might 
be used profitably as a location for Chinese wash-houses 
and settlement. The property was offered for sale for that 
purpose at the time when the debt incurred in buildings was 
at its largest. Mr. Joseph Donohue repurchased the park 
and donated it once more to the college authorities. 

An incident ‘deserving record in the story of Santa Clara 
was the hospitality given there, in 1872, to a body of Fran- 
ciscan friars expelled from Guatemala without other reason 
than the will of the revolutionary President Barrios. They 
numbered thirty-nine, between priests, novices and brothers, 
and were put by force on shipboard at Champerico without 
any means of support or even payment of their passage. 
Twenty-five were given hospitality for two months at Santa 
Clara, and a sum of eleven thousand dollars was raised by 
the Catholics of San Francisco to defray the transportation 
of the exiles to Spain. One was at a later date founder of 
the Franciscan mission in Ecuador; another, Commissary- 
General of the Capuchin Order in Spain, and a third, raised 
to the purple as Cardinal Vives by Leo XIII. 
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SAN JOSE, 

The parochial church of San José city had ‘been confided 
to the Jesuits at the same time nearly as the mission build- 
ings of Santa Clara, and a separate community was estab- 
lished there. Father Goetz, its first Superior, rebuilt the 
old church at a cost of nearly thirty thousand dollars. It 
was destroyed by fire in 1876, when Father Congiato re- 
stored it on a scale equal to any in California at the time. 
The total cost was over eighty thousand dollars. At a 
later period a second parish was formed in the eastern por- 
tion of the city, but the Jesuit community continues in pos- 
session of the principal church, the site of which had been 
deeded to the Order by Archbishop Alemany. © Parochial 
work in San José, Santa Clara, and the neighboring small 
towns has been an important part of the Jesuit work in 
California since 1851. The San José community has also 
possessed a day college of its own for the last sixteen years. 
A church for German Catholics in the city of San José is 
included in its duties, as well as one for the Mexican miners 
at New Almaden, and two other churches, at Saratoga and 
Los Gatos, each about twelve miles distant. The San José 
community at present numbers twelve priests and two 
brothers. It was for many years the residence of Father 
Congiato when again Superior General for the third time. 

(To be continued.) 
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ST. JOSEPH’S CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


SIXTH SERIES: 
(Continued trom Vol. xvit, p. 32.) 


BAPTISMS ADMINISTERED BY FATHERS NEALE, HELBRON, 
CARR, ROSSETER, BURKE, BOURY, KERSAUSON, 
AND O’BRIEN. 


FROM JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1799. 
FROM THE ORIGINALS BY FRANCIS X. REUSS. 


Note—Of the eight missionaries named in these Registers for 1799, 
four are old acquaintances: Fathers (1) Leonard Neale, the Jesuit, 
who at the urgence of Bishop Carroll left Philadelphia that year for 
Georgetown, D. C., to take the presidency of the college of his society 
there, in succession to Rev. William Dubourg. (Shea, Hist., ii, 415.) 
The last entry made in the Register by Fr. Neale himself is that of 
three baptisms he administered on March 8. His name, however, is en- 
countered on two later dates—April 1 and June 1—whence it appears 
that he still held his vicar-generalship under Bishop Carroll. Fr. 
Neale, it may be observed, was for thirty-four years the last Jesuit 
in residence in Philadelphia, with the exception of a brief interval. in 
1814, when Fr. John Grassi, S. J., came to reside for awhile at St. 
Joseph’s;* (2) Peter Helbron, at the time cure in residence at the 


* Thus Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin in his additions to Scharf and West- 
cott’s Hist. of Phila., ii, 1373. 
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nearby church of Holy Trinity; (3) Matthew Carr, the Augustinian, 
who (as appears from a note he appends to the entry of a baptism by 
Father Boury on October 16) registers this year as “Pastor of St. 
Mary’s” in succession to Fr. Neale; (4) John Rosseter, also member 
of the same order, who had been on missionary service in Delaware. 
While the newcomers in residence at St. Joseph’s, also four in number, 
whose names are recorded in these registers for 1799 for the first time, 
were Fathers (5) John Burke, of whom, however, but the scantiest 
data are at hand, since he appears and seems to disappear this same 
year (1799), as according to the late Dr. Shea (Hist., ii, 414) and Mr. 
Griffin (ut ante) he died at St. Joseph’s, the latter named writer, more- 
over, assigning his death sometime in September or October. But of 
the death of Fr. Burke, either in the year or month given, I am some- 
what in doubt, since in the baptismal register for the following year 
(1800) a clergyman of the very same name is recorded as being at St. 
Joseph’s. Again in 1801, we find Dr. Carr, in a letter of March 23, 
writing to Bishop Carroll to inform him, among other things, that he 
had spoken to Rev. Mr. Burke about some French clergymen in Can- 
ada, whom the bishop had suggested as assistant at St. Joseph’s. Dr. 
Carr goes on to say that he thinks that 


“He [the Canadian ecclesiastic] would prove rather a dead weight, as 
both of us understand French and he would not relieve us in pulpit or 
confessional.” 


Moreover that 


“Mr. Burke speaks highly of Mr. O’Brien of Albany. I also [cox- 
tinues the doctor] knew him in Dublin, and hold him as very eligible; 
he preaches well, is of irreproachable morals. 

“Mr. Rosseter proposes to go to Baltimore—no man means better.” 
From these excerpts from Dr. Carr’s correspondence with the bishop 
it would then appear either that the death-date of Fr. Burke (given by 
the above) is faulty, or—rather singularly too—that his immediate suc- 
cessor at St. Joseph’s bore the same name as his own. 

Fr. Burke’s first entry in the Register—a baptism—is dated March 22, 
his last (at least for this year) September 2. Then (6) John Baptist 
Francis Boury, thus named in three entries for May and June, though 
in one for April his Christian name appears as “ Francis John Baptist.” 

Of Fr. Boury little else is known except that he was a French priest, 
with special care of the French-speaking members of St. Joseph’s 
flock, among them some Faithful at Trenton, where he visited three 
times this year. Then again (7) a clergyman with a multi-lettered 
name—dA. J. R. M. De Kersauson—thus in two entries in November, 
to which in his Reminiscences referred to elsewhere Fr. Jordan adds 
two other words—de Kerjean. Of this priest, seemingly also a French- 
man, little more is known than what may be gathered from a letter 
written from Philadelphia by Dr. Carr to Bishop Carroll, March 23, 
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1801, in which he says that “Revd Mr. Kersauson departed for Por- 
tugal in company with a Franciscan brother to our late Spanish min- 
ister. 

“T feel his loss—was very serviceable to French in town,” etc. 

Lastly, (8) Fr. Matthew O’Brien, a Dominican friar, a visitor from 
New York, where he toiled in the Divine vineyard for many years with 
zeal and great profit to the Faithful, the missionary referred to by Dr. 
Carr in his letter (ante). In this year (1799) Father O’Brien was ap- 
pointed by Bishop Carroll to the care of the English-speaking people at 
Natchez on the Mississippi (thus in Shea, Hist., ii, 433, 505), whither, 
perhaps, he was going when he touched at Philadelphia on December 
28—date of his only entry in the Register. During his missionary 
career in New York, Fr. O’Brien seems to have experienced many 
troublesome and very stormy passages, due perhaps to the antagonistic 
and irreligious character of the elements under his care, as alluded to 
briefly in our Note to the Registers for 1796. (See Recorps for 1905, 
p. 318.) 

In his letter to Bishop Carroll (of March 23, 1801), Dr. Carr gives a 
hearty and likely well-deserved commendation of this worthy priest to 
their common superior. But he did not remain long on the Natchez 
mission. Dr. Shea traces his various migrations to New York again, 
then to Philadelphia, where he was located at Holy Trinity church, in 
1811, and finally to Maryland, where he died “pastor of St. Peter’s 
church.” Some fifteen or sixteen years after his first exodus from New 
York, Father O’Brien, it may be noticed, died in Baltimore, Dr. Shea 
(in Hist. of the Cath. Church, N. Y., 1856, p. 360) assigning his death 
to October 20, 1816, the U. S. Cath. Hist. Magazine (ii, 321), however, 
putting it one year earlier—in I815. 

As to place-names. The only out-of-town station of record for this 
year is Trenton, N. J., where the Faithful were blessed with the visit 
of Fr. Boury on February 17 (see entry for June 1), April 1, and Octo- 
ber 3, on which occasions the sacrament of baptism was administered 
in private houses, as in his entry for April he records the fact that no 
church had yet been built. 

Following our custom of calling attention to things noticeable in a 
study of these registers, we observe the baptism on May 23 (1799) of 
the first-born grandchild of the Chief Justice and Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, Thomas McKean, the marriage of whose daughter, Sarah, to 
Don Carlos Martinez, Marquis d’ Yrujo, successor to Don Diego Gar- 
doqui as Spanish Minister to the United States, was solemnized on 
April 10, the previous year, two days after her conversion, in the pres- 
ence, among others, of the venerable churchman, Dr. Carr, who bap- 
tized the first offspring of her union with the Spanish Minister. 

Don Carlos had arrived in the United States in 1796, about the end 
of July, as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of Spain. 
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In the following month—August 25—he presented his credentials to the 
government, and on February 4, 1806, his last communication to the 
Department of State.* 

From Scharf and Westcott’s History (as above) we learn that the 
grandson of the former governor of Pennsylvania was recognized in . 
Spain as Duke of Sotomayor, and moreover that he became prime min- 
ister of that kingdom. 

Again, three somewhat peculiar forms of Christian names encounter 
us in these registers—two of them presumably neo-Latin terms—“ Mer- 
cia ”’—employed, it is supposed, by Dr. Carr on April 9 for the English 
equivalent Mercy; then “Jana,” which Father Rosseter uses on No- 
vember 24, and “Lydy” on December 21, meaning, perhaps, by the 
first Jane or Janet and by the other Lydia. 

Father Rosseter, moreover, where former missionaries used the word 
“non-Catholic” in order to indicate the peculiar religious belief (or 
want of it) in our dissenting and separated brethren of all shades and 
colors, who were parties at baptisms or marriages, styles them very 
commonly “heretics” —a term appropriate enough if he thereby also 
recognized them as Christians; the word ‘non-Catholic,’ on the con- 
trary, being so broad in character as to embrace also Jew, Mahometan 
and heathen. 

The reverend Father Lagrange, to whom reference was made in our 
Note for 1798 (vol. xvii, p. 2), died on September 1, the same year, as 
may be seen in Condie and Folwell’s History of the ... Yellow Fever 

in 1798, (Phila. n. d.) 

Therein, too, is recorded the death of Father Ennis, though neither 
day nor month is set down. 

Regarding the contraction “fe” used by Fr. Houdet in his registra- 
tions for 1798, which in a note by the writer in the March number of 
these Recorps (xvii, 3) was interpreted to mean “ formerly,’ Mr. 
Reuss, copyist of the said Register, suggests in addition that in the sev- 
eral instances given Fr. Houdet perhaps meant by “fe” that the 
woman was married, was wife = “ femme”—of So-and-So,—a sugges- 
tion that seems to have fair enough grounds for consideration. 

Finally, in the registers for 1799, it may be observed, will be encoun- 
tered the baptisms of four (4) “illegitimates,” and two (2) sets of 
twins. chee Gan Vie 

Villanova College, Pa. 


BAPTISMS FOR 1799. 
N. B.—The births, unless otherwise noted, are for the year 1799. 
McCarty, on Jan. 1, by Rev. L. Neale, Felix, born Apr. 27, 1796, of 
Felix McCarty, Catholic, and Sarah Spencer, Protestant; also 
a 


* From letter of same to the writer, March 19, 1894. 
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Sarah, born November 26, 1798, of the same parents; sponsors— 
Walter Fortune and Eleanor Flinn. 

Fie, on the 6th, by Rev. P. Helbron, Patrick, born Nov. 9, 1798, of 
Patrick Fie, and his wife Margaret, Catholics; sponsor—Joseph 
Anthony Withmore.: 

Smith, on the 6th, by Rev. L. Neale, John, born Dec. 3, 1798, of Philip 
Smith and Margaret Carroll, Catholics; sponsors—Owen Loge 
[Logue?| and Margaret Phelt. 

Lalande, on the roth, by the same, Frances Adelaide, born Dec. 4, 1798, 
of Bertrand Lalande, of Languedoc, in France, and his wife Bridget 
Ward; sponsors—Peter Boulu and his wife Frances Adelaide. 

Holahan, on the 12th, by the same, Phoebe, adult, aged about forty-four 
years, Quakeress; sponsors—Father Neale. 

McDermot, on same date, by the same, Sarah, born Oct. 8, 1778, of 
Hugh McDermot and his wife Johanna McCloskey, Catholics; 
sponsor—Ann Dimont. 

Nugent, on the 14th, by the same, Elizabeth, born Dec. 29, 1708, of 
Charles Nugent and Catharine McCrossing; sponsor—Elizabeth 
Orien, minor. 

Dogherty, on same date, by the same, Edward, born Dec. 10, 1798, of 
Patrick Dogherty and his wife Anna Cambell, Catholics; spon- 
sors—Tlimothy Curren and Margaret Butler. 

Durang, on the 17th, by the same, Elizabeth, born Dec. 21, 1798, of 
James Durang and his wife Catharine Wile, Catholics; sponsor— 
Elizabeth Hulis. 

Parmenter, on same date, by the same, Charlotte Mary, born Nov. 27, 
1798, of Charles Parmenter and his wife Judith Bussee, Catholics; 
sponsors—Peter Scravendyke and Barbara Groves. 

Bray, on the 18th, by the same, Elizabeth, born Dec. 28, 1798, of Joseph 
Bray and his wife Catharine Murphy, Catholics; sponsors—Patrick 
Ryan and Mary Quinn. 

McAlister, on the 20th, by the same, Alexander, born Dec. 9, 1798, of 
Patrick McAlister and his wife Catharine Stewart, Catholics; 
sponsor—Margaret O’Rourke. 

Mullen, on the 22d, by the same, Rosalina, born the 21st, of James 
Muilen and his wife Catharine King, Catholics; sponsor—Alice 
Mathews. 

McMullen, on same date, by the same, Enos, born Oct. 20, 1798, of 
Enos McMullen and his wife Ann Gavet, Catholics; sponsors— 
Daniel McColom and Susanna McMullen. 

Mahan, on the 23d, by the same, Mary, born the 18th, of John Mahan 
and his wife Margaret Hoy, Catholics; sponsors—Jeremiah and 
Catharine Sullivan. 

Cotter, on same date, by the same, Catharine, born Aug. 13, 1798, of 
Thomas Cotter, Catholic, and his wife Mary Bond; sponsor— 
Mary Green. 
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Dunn, on the 27th, by Rev. M. Carr, Edward, born the 2d, of Daniel 
Dunn and his wife Mary, Catholics; sponsor—Catharine Dunn. 
O’Brien, on same date, by the same, Anna, born Sept. 25, 1798, of Tim- 
othy O’Brien, Catholic, and his wife Marcia Williams, non-Catholic; 

sponsor—Daniel Dunn. 

Pemberton, on same date, by the same, Mary, born June 4, 1793, of 
Samuel Pemberton and his wife Mary Williams, non-Catholics; 
sponsor—Dunn. 

McFarlan, on the 30th, by Rev. L. Neale, Elizabeth, born April, 1708, 
of James McFarlan, Catholic, and Anna Miller; sponsors—Philip 
Smith and Catharine Christy. 

Hickey, on Feb. 3d, by the same, Mary, about eighteen years of age, 
born of Thomas Hickey and Hannah Grinoway [Greenoway], non- 
Catholics; sponsor—Alice Lalor. 

Hickey, same date, by the same, Margaret, born Sept. 17, 1783, of the 
same parents; same sponsor. 

, sate date, by the same, Rebecca, born Jan. 20, of Rebecca 
Gray; sponsor—Margaret Bade. 

Scravendyke, same date, by the same, James, born Jan. 15th, of Peter 
Scravendyke and his wife Mary Wilcox [ought to be Willcox]; 
sponsors—George Atkinson and Prudence Slater. 

Mead [Meade?], on same date, by Rev. M. Carr, Elizabeth, born Dec. 
19,1798, of Robert Mead and his wife Elizabeth Dean, Catholics; 
sponsor—Mary Johnson. 

Boyd, same date, by the same, James, born Oct. 30, 1798, of James 
Boyd, non-Catholic, and Elizabeth Ash, Catholic; sponsor—Mary 
Johnson. 

Allingham, on the 4th, by the same, Rosa, born Jan. 14th, of William 
Allingham and his wife Sarah Garrigan, Catholics; sponsors— 
James O’Neale and Isabella McIntyre. 

Hail [perhaps Hale?], on the 5th, by Rev. L. Neale, Catharine, born 
Jan. 1, of Oliver Hail, Presbyterian, and Eleanor Hawkins, alias 
Donnelly, Catholic; sponsors—Joseph and Hannah Wigmore. 

Norbury, on the 4th, by Rev. M. Carr, Peter, adult; sponsor—Father 
Carr 

Hickey, on the 6th, by Rev. L. Neale, Catharine, born Jan. 2, of Tim- 
othy Hickey and his wife Eleanor Kennedy, Catholics; sponsor— 
Elizabeth McIntyre. 

Drum, on’same date, by the same, Bridget, born Feb. 1, of John Drum 
and his wife Mary MclInulty, Catholics; sponsors—Daniel McInulty 
and Mabel Devit. 

Bourke, on the 7th, received into the church conditionally, by the same, 
Agnes, adult. 

Baker, on the 8th, by Rev. M. Carr, Teresa, born Jan. 25, of Barthol- 
omew Baker and his wife Teresa Cline, Catholics; sponsor—Anna 
Powel. 
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Lynch, on same date, by Rev. L. Neale, John, born Nov. 26, 1798, of 
James Lynch and his wife Rebecca Kenny, Catholics; sponsors— 
Jonathan and Marianna Corkeran. 

Waring, on the 11th, received into the church, by the same, Elizabeth, 
aged sixteen years. 

George, on same date, by the same, Anais [sic], born Jan. 1, of Peter 
Edward Corme George and Catharine Victoria Grand Bois Sun- 
drey [or Lundrey], Catholics; sponsor—Father Neale. 

Smith, on the 12th, received into the Church, by the same, Elizabeth, 
aged thirty-four years, Protestant. 

Dogherty, on same date, received into the Church, by the same, Mar- 
garet, aged twenty-one years. 

Gray, on same date, received into the Church, by the same, Mary, aged 
nineteen years. 

Dogerty, on same date, by the same, Anna, born Jan. 20, of William 
Dogherty and Margaret Gray; sponsor—Anna Curry. 

Miller, on the 13th, by the same, Mathew, born Nov. 24, 1798, of Law- 
rence Miller, Catholic, and Elizabeth Shull, Presbyterian; sponsor 
—Father Neale. 

Burke, on the 14th, baptized and received into the Church, by the same, 
Anna, aged twenty-five years. 

Bachman, on same date, baptized and received into the Church, by the 
same, Susan, adult. 

Clark, on the 15th, baptized and received into the Church, by the same, 
John, aged fourteen years and seven months. 

McFadden, on same date, by Rev. M. Carr, Michael, born Jan. 16, of 
Cornelius McFadden and his wife Grace McGurly, Catholics; spon- 
sor—Sarah McCafferty. 

Lynehan, on the 17th, by Rev. L. Neale, Eleanor, born Jan. 25, of Pat- 
rick Lynehan and his wife Mary Merchant, Catholics; sponsors— 
William Mulcahy and Margaret Green. 

Ariot, on same date, by the same, Frances, born Dec. 31, 1708, of 
Joseph Anthony Ariot and his wife Hannah Spiers, Catholics; 
sponsors—Bastian [otherwise Sebastian] Hisberger and his wife 
Frances. 

Owens, on the 20th, baptized and received into the Church, by the same, 
Marianna, aged twenty-one years, Presbyterian. 

McGarrel, on the 23d, by the same, Charles, born July 8, 1798, of John 
McGarrel and his wife Anna Clark, Catholics; sponsor—William 
Cronan. 

Brown, on the 24th, by the same, Hester, born the 7th, of Thomas 
Brown and Elizabeth Talbot, Catholics; sponsors—Peter Rogers 
and Margaret Plumb. 

Brown, on same date, by the same, Elizabeth, born same time of same 
parents; sponsors—Peter Rogers and Elizabeth Waters. 
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Hearn, on same date, by the same, Elizabeth, born the 6th, of Edmund 
Hearn and his wife Margaret Brady, Catholics; sponsors—Thomas 
Flynn and Catharine Murray. 

McCoy, on same date, by Rev. M. Carr, Daniel, born Jan. 19, of Roger 
McCoy, Catholic, and Catharine McKinley, non-Catholic; sponsors 
—Edward McLaughlin and Agnes Sheridan. 

Lientier, on same date, by the same, Catharine, born Feb. 10, 1798, of 
Lawrence Lientier and his wife Lelia Stewart, Catholics; sponsers 
—Louis Lientier and Mary Strahan. 

Stuart, on the 25th, by Rev. L. Neale, Robert, born Jan. 2, of Robert 
Stuart and Catharine Finaur, sponsor—Marianna Snyder. 
Lomex, on March 1, baptized conditionally and received into the 
Church, by the same, Catharine, aged about fourteen years, Prot- 

estant. 

Cosgrave, on the 3d, by Rev. M. Carr, Bridget, born on Feb. 28, of 
James Cosgrave and his wife Elizabeth Warnuck [Warnock?], 
Catholics; sponsors—Thomas McClean and Rosa Carr. 

Mead [Meade?], on same date, by Rev. L. Neale, Lawrence, born Feb. 
14, of James Mead and his wife Elizabeth Powel, Catholics; spon- 
sors—Timothy Desmond and Elizabeth De Coster [Da Costa?]. 

Gallagher, same date, conditionally, by the same, Catharine, born Feb. 
21, of Charles Gallagher and Susan McFadien [perhaps McFad- 
den?]; sponsors—Patrick and Margery Gallagher. 

Hadfeg, same date, by the same, Antoinette Caroline Augusta, born 
Jan. 27, of Andrew Hadfeg and his wife Henrietta D’argy des 
Maressal, Catholics; sponsors—Peter Regnier, represented by Fev- 
rede Graffard, and Mary Julia Antoinette le Fevre Graffard. 

O’Rorke, same date, by Rev. M. Carr, Michael, born Feb. 25, of Mich- 
ael O’Rorke and his wife Mary Gallagher, Catholics; sponsor— 
William Reardon. 

Flood, same date, by the same, James, born Feb. 22, of John Flood 
and his wife Lydia Shaw, Catholics; sponsor—Sarah Randal. 
Hays, on the 4th, by the same, Michael Edward, born Dec. 18, 1708, of 
Michael Hays, Catholic, and Sarah McNeil, non-Catholic; spon- 

sors—Thomas Peacon [Peacan?] and Elizabeth Smith. 

Hagerty, on the 6th, by Rev. L. Neale, Grace, born the 2d, of Charles 
Hagerty and his wife Mary McCloskey, Catholics; sponsors— 
James and Grace McKenny. 

Murray, on the 8th, by Rev. M. Carr, Thomas, born December, 1797, 
of Michael Murray; sponsor—Hugh Davitt. 

, same date, received into the Church, by Rev. L. Neale, Samuel, 
aged about thirty-two years, Quaker. 

Risdel, same date, received into the Church, by the same, Mary, aged 
about twenty-eight years, born of John and Rachel Risdel, of Dela- 
ware; sponsors—John and Johanna Risdel. 
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Freelan, same date, received into the Church, by the same, Priscilla, 
aged about twenty-two years, born of James and Sarah Freelan, 
non-Catholics; sponsors—John and Johanna Risdel. 

Uncles, on the roth, by Rev. M. Carr, Anna, born Feb. 17, of George 
Uncles and his wife Mary Morris, Catholics; sponsor—Mary 
McNamee. 

, same date, by the same, Catharine, negress, born in January; 
sponsor—Mary Lewis. 

Wilkison, on the 15th, by the same, Margaret, born the toth, of Daniel 
Wilkison, non-Catholic, and Anna Currin, Catholic; sponsors— 
Barbara. Cunen and Madame [“Domina”] Duboisseau. 

, on the 17th, by the same, Mary Agatha, negress, born Nov. 15, 
1798; sponsor—Mary Agatha. 

Graham, same date, by the same, James, born the 5th, of James Gra- 
ham and his wife Mary Davidson, Catholics; sponsor—Mary 
McGauren. 

Short, same date, by the same, Mary, born Feb. 11, of Hugh Short and 
his wife Alice Mooney, Catholics; sponsor—Bridget Keating. 

Goodwin, on the 22d, by Rev. John Burke, Elizabeth, born Oct. 9, 1798, 
of John and Mary Goodwin, Catholics; sponsors—Thomas Tau- 
man and Eleanor Gray. 

Kearny, on the 24th, by Rev. M. Carr, Edward, born Feb. 7th, of Ed- 
ward Kearny and his wife Hannah Carlan, Catholics; sponsors— 
Peter Magrah [McGrath?]| and Margaret Madden. 

Boland, same date, by the same, John, born June 15, 1798, of John 
Boland and his wife Margaret McLaughlin, Catholics; sponsors— 
John Collins and Mary McKenny. 

Barry, same date, by Rev. M. Carr, Mary, born Jan. 28, of James Barry, 
Catholic, and his wife Mary Miller, non-Catholic; sponsors—Fran- 
cis Lambert and Mary Nagle. 

Holmes, same date, by the same, Frances, born October, 1798; sponsor 
—Alice Fitzpatrick. 

Elingham, same date, by the same, John, born Dec. 23, 1798, of George 
Elingham, Catholic, and his wife Elizabeth Gale, non-Catholic; 
sponsors—Patrick McCafferty and Isabella McIntyre. 

McDonough, same date, by the same, Darby, born this day, of William 
McDonough and his wife Eleanor McGauren, Catholics; sponsors 
—Jeremiah and Anna McDonough. 

York, on the 25th, by the same, James, born Mar. 21, 1798, of Thomas 
York, non-Catholic, and his wife Margaret Firm [?], Catholic; 
sponsor—Catharine Christy. 

Rowe, on the 30th, by the same, George Thompson, born Nov. 15, 1798, 
of George Rowe, non-Catholic, and Mary Anna Harrison, Catholic; 
sponsor—Father Carr. 

Slusman, same date, by Rev. J. Burke, Mary, born Feb. 17, of Peter 
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Slusman and his wife Johanna Ryan, Catholics; sponsors—James 
Warner and Sarah Frazier. 

Cannon, on the 31st, by Rev. M. Carr, John, born Feb. 4, of Dennis 
Cannon, Catholtc, and his wife Elizabeth Yokum, non-Catholic; 
sponsor—Catharine Boyce. 

, same date, by the same, John Victor, born Feb. 20, of Mary 

Magdalen; sponsor—John Le Blanc. 

, same date, by Rev. J. Burke, Mary Johanna, born of John 

James and Mary Anna; sponsors—John Louis and Mary Johanna. 

Conway, same date, by Rev. M. Carr, Anna Mary, born Jan. 25, of 
Mathew Conway and his wife Rebecca Archer, Catholics; sponsor 
—Cecelia Conway. 

Dougherty, on April 2d, by Rev. J. Burke, Mary, born Feb. 2, of John 
Dougherty and his wife Anna Kearny, Catholics; sponsors—Mich- 
ael Maher and Rose Daly. 

Doyle, on the 4th, by the same, George, born [date wanting] of George 
Doyle and his wife Margaret Corley, Catholics; sponsor—Chris- 
tina Doyle. 

, same date, by the same, Sophia Anna, born Apr. I, 1793; spon- 
sors—Charles and Anna Clarens. 

Grenau, on April 1, at Trenton, by Rev. Francis John Baptist Boury, 
at the house of Madame Arnoux, as there was no church in the 
place, with leave from the Sieur Abbé Neale, vicar-general of Mon- 
seigneur, the bishop of Baltimore, Louis Charles Francis Theodore, 
aged seventeen years, born of Christopher Francis Grenau, land- 
owner—‘‘proprietaire”—of San Domingo, and Mary Jeanne Fe- 
licité Genevieve Arnoux; sponsors—Louis Nicholas Constantine 
Treyant Beaumont, landowner—‘“proprietaire”—of San Domingo, 
and Sophia Caroline Josephine Grenau. [Signed] “ Boury prétre.” 
[Then following are these words: “This is a true copy. Attest— 
M. Carr.” In subsequent entries Father Boury’s name appears as 
“John Baptist Francis Boury.”] 

Hay, on the sth, by Rev. M. Carr, James Alexander, born Mar. 8, of 
James Hay and his wife Hannah Kisler, Catholics; sponsor—Elea- 
nor Byrne. 

Cole, the 6th, by the same, Elizabeth, born Mar. 3, of Jeremiah Cole, 
Catholic, and Elizabeth Anderson, non-Catholic; sponsor—John 
Devin. 

Bertling, on the 7th, by Rev. J. Burke, John Cornelius, born Mar. 13, 
of Emanuel Bertling and his wife Mary Sourwalt [Sauerwalt], 
Catholics; sponsors—John and Margaret Sourwalt. 

Fortune, same date, by Rev. M. Carr, James, born Nov. 20, 1708, of 
Walter Fortune and his wife Anna Perry, Catholics; sponsors— 
Michael and Jeanne Fortune. 

Stockdale, same date, by the same, Juliana, born Dec. 26, 17098, of 
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Gerald Stockdale, Catholic, and Mary Alexander, non-Catholic; 
sponsors—Louis Laranger and Catharine Taws. 

Carolan, same date, by the same, James, born Feb. 4, of Edward Caro- 
lan and his wife Eleanor Sanford, Catholics; sponsors—Peter 
Magrah and Rosa Mooney. 

Dumontet, same date, by the same, Mary Dinah, born Mar. 21, 1795, 
of John Baptist Dumontet, Catholic, and his wife Elizabeth Ken- 
dall, non-Catholic; sponsors—Francis Bourgeois and Mary Dinah 
Chamberlain. 

Dumontet, same date, by the same, Amelia Mary Anna, born July 3, 
1797, of the same parents; sponsors—John Dumontet and Mary 
Anna Gerfaux. 

Brothen, on the 8th, by Rev. J. Burke, Charles, born Mar. 17, 1798, of 
Daniel Brothen and his wife Anna Floyd, Catholics; sponsor— 
Bridget Bogues. 

O’Brien, on the 9th, received into the Church, by Rev. M. Carr, Mercy 
—“Mercia”—Mary, adult; sponsor—Catharine Dunn. 

Smith, same date, by the same, George Augustus, born Dec. 14, 1708, 
of Charles Smith and Elizabeth Honnecker, Catholics; sponsors— 
Stephen Bardon and Catharine Eck. 

Fortune, on the 11th, by the same, Edward, born the 9th, of Michael 
Fortune and his wife Mary Crosby, Catholics; sponsors—Nicholas 
Fortune and Mary Roth. 

McCready, same date, by Rev. J. Burke, James, born Mar. 25, of Robert 
McCready, Calvinist, and his wife N.; sponsor—Catharine Boyle. 

Cassidy, same date, by Rev. M. Carr, Peter, born the oth, of Nicholas 
Cassidy and his wife Margaret Monday, Catholics; sponsors— 
Michael Feely and Anna Monday. 

Golden, on the 12th, by Rev. J. Burke, Mary, born Feb. 24, of Michael 
Golden and his wife Mary Haines, Catholics; sponsor—James 
Vernor. 

Bray, on the 14th, by Rev. M. Carr, James, born Mar. Io, of James 
Bray and his wife Mary Boyle, Catholics; sponsor—Adam Kellar. 

Kempton, same date; by the same, Benjamin, born Mar. 27, of Benja- 
min Kempton, non-Catholic, and his wife Mary Farrel; sponsors— 
Joseph Wigmore and his wife Hannah. 

McConvey, on the 18th, by Rev. J. Burke, Eleanor, born in February, 
of John McConvey and his wife Catharine McEnulty, Catholics; 
sponsors—Patrick Dougherty and Johanna Conroy. 

Reilly, same date, by the same, John, born Mar. 12, of John and Sarah 
Reilly, Catholics; sponsors—Philip and Margaret Reilly. 

Gardette, same date, by the same, Frances Adelaide, born Nov. 7, 1708, 
of James Gardette and Juliana Louisa Desmarais, Catholics; spon- 
sors—Stephen Perpegnan and Frances Payan. 

Dougherty, same date, by the same, Anna, born January, of Charles 
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Dougherty and Frances Lee, Catholics; sponsors—James McGargle 

and Anna McNeily. 

, on the 19th, by Rev. M. Carr, Antoinette, negress, born Decem- 
ber, 1798, of Deodata; sponsor—Denis Louis Cotigneau. 

O'Donnel, on the zoth [or maybe roth], by Rev. J. Burke, Catharine, 
born the 4th, of Daniel O’Donnel and Bridget Boyle; sponsors— 
Bernard and Elizabeth Curren. 

Newland, on the 2oth, received into the Church, by Rev. M. Carr, Wil- 
liam, adult; sponsors—John and Elizabeth Lalor. 

Smith, same date, by Rev. J. Burke, Mary, born Feb. 1, of James 
Smith and his wife Mary Tite [or Tete], Catholics; sponsor— 
Anna Sorre. 

Swiney [perhaps Sweeny?], same date, by the same, John, born Mar. 
14, of Dennis Swiney and his wife G. Boyle, Catholics; sponsors— 
N. McGinnilly and Mary McPhaddin. 

Menilly, same date, by the same, Eleanor, born Feb. 26, of Anthony 
Menilly and his wife Anna Dougherty, Catholics; sponsors—N. 
Hardy and Hannah Hardy. 

Ennis, same date, by the same, Mathew, born the 18th, of John Ennis 
and his wife Sarah Butler, Catholics; sponsors—James Wickham 
and Anna Ennis. 

Kelly, on the 22d, by the same, Daniel, born the 16th, of John Kelly 

and his wife Rose McBride, Catholics; sponsors—N. Boyle and 
Anna McEnulty. ' 

Mullin, on the 24th, by the same, Thomas, born Mar. 27, of Eugene 
Mullin and Elizabeth Temple; sponsors—Bernard Boyle and Mary 
Billet. 

Kelty, on the 25th, by the same, Anthony, born Dec. 22, 1798, of Hugh 
Kelty and his wife Bridget Leonard, Catholics; sponsors—Patrick 
Daly and Mary O’Rorke. 

Landfasak, on the 28th, by the same, Susan, born Mar. 24, of Armand 
Landfasak, non-Catholic, and Mary Johnson; sponsor—Susan Ris- 
bell [ ?]. 

Davis, on May 3d, by the same, Elizabeth, born Dec. 8, 1797, of Wil- 
liam Davis, non-Catholic, and Judith Nardy; sponsors—Michael 
Butler and Mary Murphy. 

Lynham, on the sth, by Rev. M. Carr, Richard, born the Ist, of John 
Lynham and his wife Catharine Cully, Catholics; sponsors—John 
and Mary Houman. 

Carey, same date, by the same, Frances Anna, born the 1st, of Mathew 
Carey and his wife Bridget Flahavan, Catholics; sponsors—Father 
Carr and Margaret Burke. 

Boyle, same date, by the same, Anna, born Apr. 14, of Richard Boyle 
and his wife Frances McLaughlin, Catholics; sponsor—Elizabeth 
McDonnel. 
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Dunbur [perhaps Dunbar], same date, by the same, John, born Mar. 12, 
of Patrick Dunbur, non-Catholic, and his wife Anna McCracken, 
Catholic; sponsors—Anna Carr and his son Thaddeus. 

Fenall, on the 6th, by Rev. J. Burke, John, born this day of John Fenall 
and his wife Mary Kelly, Catholics; sponsors—Hugh McFadin and 
Mary McKenlis. 

Wilcocks [Willcox], on the 9th, by the same, Prudence, born Mar. 16th, 
of James Wilcocks and his wife Mary; sponsors—Joseph and Anna 
Cassin. 

McCartney, on the 12th, by Rev. M. Carr, John, born Apr. 1, of Cor- 
nelius McCartney and his wife Alice Dowds, Catholics; sponsor— 
Paul McClaren. 

O’Hagan, same date, by the same, Hannah, born Mar. 29th, of Charles 
O’Hagan and his wife Sarah Aspy, Catholics; sponsors—James and 
Eleanor O’Neill. 

Rusten, same date, by Rev. J. Burke, John, born Feb. toth, of William 
Rusten and his wife Esther Allison, Catholics; sponsors—John 
and Rosanna Parker. 

Callion, on the 13th, by the same, Charles, born Noy. 20, 1798, of Laz- 
arus Callion and Isabella Mercier ; sponsor—Charles Louis Carle. 

Stered, same date, by the same, Alexander, born Jan. 27, of Samuel 
Stered and Mary Daly; sponsors—Barnaby and Margaret Boyle. 

Cashman, same date, by the same, William, born Apr. 26, of William 
Cashman and Anna McCaspin; sponsor—Margaret Wade. 

McGill, same date, by the same, Mary, born , of Andrew McGill 
and Mary Hyson; sponsor—Catharine Brady. 

Rousseau, May 16, by the same, John George Edward Mary, born Feb. 
17, of Jean Bussi Rosseau and his wife Frances Gertrude de Clo- 
ches; sponsors—George Leon Rousseau, represented by John Keat- 
ing, and Adelaide Elizabeth Rousseau, represented by Mary Mada- 
leine de Maihy. [The signature reads “ Mortny.’’] 

Miller, on the 17th, by the same, William, born the 1st, of James Miller 
and his wife Mary Collins, Catholics; sponsors—John Gartand and 
Honora Carrell. 

McNulty, on the roth, by the same, Margaret, born the 14th, of James 
McNulty and his wife Bridget Cannon, Catholics; sponsors—Con. 
[Cornelius] Byrne and Margaret Beytagh [elsewhere “Betagh’’]. 

Winterscale, same date, by Rev. M. Carr, Henry, born Apr. 16, of 
Henry Winterscale, Catholic, and Eleanor, non-Catholic; sponsor— 
Bridget Byrne. [The two following entries seem to be in Father 
Burke’s hand.] . 

Redmond, on the 21st, by the same, James, born Apr. 13, of John Red- 
mond and Margaret Leonard; sponsors—Michael Butler and Cath- 
arine Eck. 

De Galon, on the 22d, by the same, Henry Anthony, born Feb. 2, of 
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Anthony Hareascon [?] and Louisa Berthond. 

Fouqueau, on the 24th, in St. Mary’s church, Philadelphia, by Rev. John 
Baptist Francis Boury, Jeanne Eugenie, born Aug. 24, 1793, of 
Claude Fouqueau, of San Domingo, and Mary Anne Caillier; spon- 
sors—Francis Fayuere and Jeanne Eugenie Berniaud, aunt to the 
infant. [Signed “Rev. Boury” and “Rev. J. Burke.”] 

» On same date, by Rev. M. Carr, Mary, adult, born of R- 
and Anna Allen, Quakers; sponsor—Mrs.—“Domina”—Groves. 

du Mahot, on the 25th, by Rev. J. Burke, Mary Augusta, born Feb. 15, 
of Nicholas du Mahot and Mary Johanna Lucia; sponsors—Stephen 
Augustus Perpegnan and Mary Pauline Daguin. 

Fox, on the 26th, by Rev. M. Carr, Elizabeth, born , of James 
Fox and his wife Mary Abrem (Abram), Catholics; sponsor— 
Catharine Sullivan. 

De Yrujo, on the 23d, by Rev. M. Carr, Charles Ferdinand, born Apr. 
17, of the Noble and Illustrious Don Charles Martinez De Yrujo 
and his wife Mary Teresa Sarah McKean, Catholics; sponsors 
present at the Sacred Font—the Illustrious Don Mariano Louis De 
Urguijo, Knight of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, [then what 
appears to be in Latin the equivalent of Royal Councillor to his 
Catholic Majesty,] and the Most Noble Lady, the Countess de 
Saceda, represented by Joseph Ignatius de Viar, Consul General of 
Spain, and Sarah Armitage. 

Hawthorn, on the 31st, conditionally baptized and received into the 
Church, by Rev. J. Burke, John. 

Reynaud de Barberin, on Feb. 17, I, Jean Baptiste Francois Boury, 
priest, in virtue of permission given me by the Abbé Neale, vicar 
general of the bishop of Baltimore, and pastor of St. Mary’s Church, 
Philadelphia, baptized in the house of M. Reynaud de Barbarin, an 
attendant at the Catholic Church at Trenton, Caroline Jacqueline 
Margaret Alexandra, born July 5, 1798, of John Baptist Reynaud 
de Barbarin, formerly Officer of Dragoons, native of Bordeaux, 
France, actually residing at Trenton, New Jersey, and Margaret 
Charlotte D’aquin, of San Domingo; sponsors—James Philip Ros- 
signol de Grandmont, Chevalier, and parliamentary Councillor of 
Paris, and Jeanne Elie Margaret Charlotte Reynaud. [This entry 
in the handwriting of Father Boury is attested by Rev. J. Burke, 
June I, 1799.] 

George, on the 2d, by Rev. J. Burke, Edward, born Mar. 3, 1795, of 
Cosmo Edward George and Catharine Victoria le Grand de Bois- 
landry; sponsors—Claude Francis Roussel and Anne Catharine An- 
gelica Gaurin. 

le Coeur [or le Caw], on the 2d, by Rev. J. Burke, Joseph Gabriel, born 
Nov. 22, 1798, of John le Coeur and his wife Anne Capeheart; 
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sponsors—Joseph Gerard and Mary Montallo [im her signature 

“ Montano ”]. 

, on the 5th, by the same, Joseph Henry, negro, cad Apr. 22) 
sponsors—Joseph Verier and Elizabeth. 

Berniaud, on the 8th, by —————, Julia Josephine, born ————,, of 
Claude Berniaud and Jeanne Eugenia’ Queraut; sponsors—Joseph 
Berniaud and Julia Preyre, wife of M. Guerault, represented by 
Jeanne Adelaide Lay. [This entry is in the hand of Rev. J. B. F. 
Boury.]| 

Margy, on the oth, by Rev. J. Burke, Anna, born Feb. 27, of Hugh 
Margy and his wife Mary Collins, Catholics; sponsors—James Miul- 
len and Rosa Porter. 

Wright, on same date, by the same, Eleanor, adult, born of Joel Wright 
and his wife Eleanor; sponsors—Father Burke and Mary Allen. 
Nugent, same date, by the same, Patrick, born May 5, of Patrick 
Nugent and his wife Eleanor, Catholics; sponsors—Henry Mullen 

and McConly. 

Williams, same date, by the same, Hugh, born in May, of Hugh Wil- 
liams and his wife Mary Cogly, Catholics; sponsors—James Cogly 
and Margaret Carr. 

Heyland, on the toth, by the same, Rosa, born May Io, of James Hey- 
land and his wife Mary Turner, Catholics; sponsors—John Farren 
and Honora McCurdy. 

Sexton, on the 13th, by the same, Daniel, born Apr. 11, of Lot Sexton 
and his wife Catharine McCarthy, Catholics; sponsors — Daniel 
Kean and Giles [ ?] Collins. 

Whelan, on the 16th, by the same, Mathew, born May 6, of James Whe- 
lan and his wife Elizabeth Gough, Catholics; sponsors—Laurence 
and Sarah Maher. 

McHugh, same date, by the same, Mary, born in March, of Daniel 
McHugh and Martha; sponsors—John and Anna McCloskey. 

Coll, same date, by the same, Bridget, born the 8th, of Daniel Coll and 
his wife Bridget, Catholics; sponsors—Patrick McCloskey and 
Johanna Mullen. 

Connor, on the 19th, by the same, Margaret, born Apr. 18, of Peter 
Connor and Elizabeth; sponsor—Elizabeth Shea. 

Ruillire, same date, by the same, Louisa, born Apr. 21, 1795, of James 
Ruillire and his wife Claire; sponsor—Louisa Serpin. 

Long, on the 23d, by Rev. M. Carr, Catharine, born last month of Wil- 
liam Long and his wife Catharine Little, Catholics; sponsor—Ed- 
ward Friel. 

Dixon, same date, by the same, Margaret, born the roth, of Patrick, 
non-Catholic, and his wife Mary Campbell, Catholic; sponsors— 
John Doyle and Eleanor Burns. 

McKew, on the 24th, by the same, Hannah, born the 23d, of Connel 
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[perhaps Cornelius] McKew and his wife Catharine Boyle, Cath- 
olics; sponsors—Neale and Rosa Boyle. 

King, on the 30th, by the same, Thomas, born the 13th, of Thomas and 
his wife Hannah, negroes, Catholics; sponsor—Rosa Anna. 

McGuigan, same date, by Rev. J. Burke, Mary, born , of Terence 
McGuigan and his wife Elizabeth Tarp, Catholics; sponsor—Sarah 
Allingham. 

McCormic, same date, by the same, Susan, born June 9, of James 
McCormic and his wife Eleanor Chambers, Catholics; sponsor— 
Bridget McLaughlin. 

Collot, on July 2d, by the same, Anna, born Aug. 3, 1798, of Charles 
Collot and Mary Gabriel; sponsors—Martin Honoré Marrillac and 
Ann Tondpertrit [ ?]. 

Carrell, on the 3d, by Rev. M. Carr, William, born June 4, of John 
Carrell and his wife Mary Judith Moore, Catholics; sponsors— 
Pierce Maher and Mary Byrne. 

McCarrester, on the 7th, by the same, William, born June 11, of Pat- 
rick McCarrester and his wife Rachael Gofforth, Catholics; spon- 
sor—Catharine Brady. 

McPhadin [McFadden], same date, by Rev. J. Burke, Helena Anna, 
born Jan. 26, of James McPhadin and his wife Hannah; sponsors— 
John O’Donnel and Anna McPhadin. 

Daly, same date, by the same, Catharine, born this day of Dennis Daly 
and his wife Sarah Doyle, Catholics; sponsors—William Mountain 
and Sarah Allegan [should it not be Allingham?]. 

Regan, same date, by the same, Anna Mary, born the Ist, of Michael 
Regan and his wife Anna Hanes, Catholics; sponsors—William 
Regan and Hannah Elverson. 

Davitt, on the t4th, by the same, Margaret, born the 12th, of James 
Davitt and his wife Bridget Gallagher, Catholics; sponsors—Pat. 
Davitt and Bridget Dougherty. 

McLane, same date, by the same, Elizabeth, born Apr. 2, of William 
McLane and Isabella Smith, non-Catholics; sponsors—Patrick and 
Anna Ward. 

Webb, on the 15th, by the same, Sabina, born Feb. 25, of Robert Webb 
and Sabina Wilcocks [Willcox?], non-Catholics; sponsors—Peter 
and Mary Scravendyke. 

Cunningham, on the 16th, by the same, George, born March, 1796, of 
Walter Cunningham and Mary Steel, non-Catholics; sponsors— 
John Gartlin [Gartland] and Catharine Decourt. 

Bradford, same date, by the same, Elizabeth, born Nov. 24, 1797, of 
William Bradford and Elizabeth Adair, non-Catholics; sponsors— 
John Bourke and Catharine Butcher. 

, same date, by Rev. M. Carr, Elizabeth. 

O’Donnel, on the 17th, by the same, Daniel, born Jan. 13, of Connel 
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O’Donnel, Catholic, and his wife Rachel Rachel [sic], non-Catholic; 
sponsor—Cecilia O’Donnel. 

O’Donnel, same date, by the same, Elizabeth, born Jan. 10, 1797, of same 
parents; sponsors—Patrick Boylan and Hannah Boyle. 

Gillaspy, same date, by the same, Joseph, born June 3, of Patrick Gil- 
laspy and his wife Mary Mullen, Catholics; sponsors—James Mc- 
Nulty and Bridget Cannon. 

Pigot, on the 19th, by the same, Edward, born yesterday, of George 
Pigot and his wife Eleanor Toomy, Catholics; sponsor—Mary 
Pigot. 

Sullivan, same date, received into the Church, by Rev. J. Burke, Eliza- 
beth, adult. 

Lewis, same date, received into the Church, by the same, Mary, adult. 

Sullivan, same date, baptized conditionally, by the same, Peter. 

Waham, on the 2oth, received into the Church, by the same, Anna, adult. 

Smith, same date, received into the Church, by the same, Mary, adult. 

Taggart, on the 21st, by Rev. M. Carr, John, born the 16th, of John 
Taggart and his wife Catharine Anna Byrne, Catholics; sponsors— 
Philip Toner and Margaret Drout. 

Templeton, on the 22d, by the same, James, born Apr. 15, of William 
Templeton and his wife Anna Sullivan, Catholics; sponsor—Cath- 
arine Brady. 

Steelman, same date, by the same, Catharine, born June 23, of George 
Steelman and his wife Mary Walsh; sponsor—Catharine Mullony. 

Leary, on the 23d, by Rev. J. Burke, Catharine, born Dec. 26, 1798, of 
William Leary and his wife Mary, CatHolics; sponsor—Patrick 
Morrissy. 

Carr, same date, by Rev. M. Carr, Mary, born June 29, of Michael Carr 
and his wife Sarah McGenly, Catholics; sponsors—Edward Coyle 
and Rosa Dougherty. 

Brown, on the 26th, by the same, James, born the 18th, of Thomas 
Brown, non-Catholic, and his wife Deborah Ryan, Catholic; spon- 
sor—Margaret Corr. 

Barry, on the 27th, by the same, Michael, born the ath, of John Barry 
and his wife Mary Coffey, Catholics; sponsor—Patrick Morrissy. 

Bonner, on the 28th, by Rev. J. Burke, Eleanor, born , of James 
Bonner and his wife Margaret Garry, Catholics; sponsor—James 
McLoughlin. 

Long, same date, by the same, Dennis, born the 6th, of James Long 
and Bridget Clancy; sponsors—Michael and Mary O’Connor. 

———, on the 20th, by the same, Mathew and Elizabeth, babies at the 
point of death. 

Lanty, same date, by the same, Mary Sophia, born the 16th, of Benja- 
min Lanty and his wife Eleanor Roney, Catholics; sponsors—Ber- 
nard and Mary Rogers. 
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Marley, on the 3oth, by the same, William, born December, 1798, of 
William Marley and his wife Sarah Hagerty, Catholics; sponsor— 
Eleanor Marley. 

Mulligan, on Aug. 6, by the same, James, born Oct. —, 1791; sponsor— 
Anna Dougherty. 

Hughes, same date, by the same, George; sponsor—Anna Sheridan. 

Bertrand, on the oth, by the same, Arnold [or Arnulp], born June 5, 
of Louis Bertrand and his wife Elizabeth Gyon [perhaps Guion or 
Gihon], Catholics; sponsors—Peter Bertrand and Mary Mae Desid- 
erata Bertrand. 

Denis [perhaps Davis], on the 11th, by the same, Mary Louisa, born 
Mar. 14, 1798, of Orlando Denis and Louisa Mary Magdalen Joseph- 
ine Cotinot; sponsors—Philip Lais and Mary Ursula Ravin. 

Dawson, same date, by Rev. M. Carr, Margaret, born July 5, of Thomas 
Dawson, Catholic, and his wife Elizabeth Humes, non-Catholic; 
sponsor—Mary Loyd [Lloyd ?]. 

[The following entries are in the handwriting of Father Burke, 
whose penmanship all through was, beyond doubt, of the poorest, 
his letters—vowels especially—being hardly distinguishable one from 
another. | 

Murphy, same date, by the same, Johanna, born of Michael Murphy and 
Catharine; sponsor—Jeremiah Sullivan. 

Dunphy, same date, by the same, Thomas, born the 4th, of James Dun- 
phy and Hannah; sponsors—Jeremiah Sullivan and Carrel. 

Rose, on the 13th, by the same, Elizabeth, born the 6th, of Patrick Rose 
and Mary Doyen ; sponsors—Amandus Le Breton and Mag- 
dalen Frahan. 

Pimberton [perhaps Pemberton], same date, by the same, Nathan, born 

1790, (as said) of Samuel Pimberton and Mary Mescy, non-Catholics ; 
sponsor—John Martin. 

Reilly, same date, by the same, Anna Mary, born this day, of John 
Reilly and his wife Mary, Catholics; sponsors—Maurice Moynahan 
and his wife Mary. 

McGrady, same date, by the same, Robert, born June 17, of Daniel 
McGrady and Elizabeth Lapsley; sponsor — Margaret Core [or 
Cose?]. 

Lay, on the 14th, by the same, Benjamin, born Apr. 1, 1798, of Burchell 
Lay and Margaret, non-Catholics; sponsor—Catharine McAndrea. 

Rerrol [?], same date, by the same, Thomas, born June 7, 1798, of John 
Rerrol [possibly Renol] and Sarah, non-Catholics; sponsor—J. B. 
[i. e., Rev. John Burke]. 

Kearney, on the 30th, by Rev. John Rossiter [Rosseter], Mary, born 
November, 1798, of Daniel Kearney and Rachael Stens [?]; spon- 

_ sor—John Quinlan. 

Kennedy, on the 31st, by the same, Mary Catharine, born Apr. 24, of 
Patrick Kennedy and Mary Smith. 
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, same date, by Rev. M. Carr, Joseph 

McNamara, on the 15th, by the same, Johanna, born the 4th, of Thomas 
McNamara and his wife Johanna McMahon, Catholics; sponsors— 
Hugh Davit and Johanna Reynolds. 

McLane, on the 16th, by Rev. J. Burke, Samuel, born of Mark McLane 
and Mary Grade, non-Catholics; sponsor—Anna Dougherty. 

Fury, on the 18th, by Rev. M. Carr, James, born the 15th, of Manus 
Fury and his wife Bridget Dunleavy, Catholics; sponsors—James 
Clancy and Anna Griffith. 

Orr, same date, by the same, William, born the 5th, of James Orr, 
Catholic, and his wife Mary Hartsunk, non-Catholic; sponsor— 
Mary Scott. 

Dougherty, same date, by the same, Catharine, born July 3, of Roger 
Dougherty and his wife Teresa Maroney, Catholics; sponsors— 
James McCarthy and Mary Fitzpatrick. 

Doyle, on the 19th, by Rey. J. Burke, William, born of George Doyle 
and Catharine Lobb; sponsor—Mary Johnson. 

Conway, on the 21st, by Rev. M. Carr, Susan, born June 25, of Patrick 
Conway and his wife Susan Kane, Catholics; sponsors—Stephen 
and Rachael O’Hagan. 

Kelly, same date, by Rey. J. Burke, Anna, born the 16th, of Dennis 
Kelly and his wife Margaret Terrol, Catholics; sponsors—John 
Kelly and Rosa Ugeor [ ?]. 

McEntire, same date, by the same, Mary, born this day of John McEn- 
tire and Eleanor McMullen; sponsors—Patrick and Johanna Mc- 
Mullen. 

McEntire, same date, by the same, Susan, born this day, of same par- 
ents; sponsors—Hugh McMullen and Bridget McDonell. 

, on the 22d, baptized conditionally and received into the Church, 
by the same, Letitia. 

Marlow, same date, by the same, Louis, born Mar. 11, of Francis Mar- 
low and Hannah Duglas [Douglas?], non-Catholics; sponsor— 
Anna McLoughlin. 

Burke, on the 23d, by Rev. M. Carr, Mary Sarah, adult; sponsor— 
Margaret Howel. 

Burke, same date, by the same, Isaac, born Feb. 23, 1790, of Samuel 
Burke, non-Catholic, and his wife Mary Sarah Polen, Catholic; 
sponsor—Margaret Howel. 

Burke, same date, by the same, Joseph, born Aug. 31, 1793, of same 
parents; sponsor—the same. 

Gallinan, on the 25th, by Rev. J. Burke, Catharine, born the 23d, of 
Cornelius Gallinan and his wife Anna Hart, Catholics; sponsors— 
Andrew McGee and Catharine Cready. 

Croft, same date, by the same, Elizabeth, born Feb. 9, 1708, of Thomas 


Croft and his wife Sarah McGill, Catholics; sponsor—Johanna 
McGill. 
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Trener, same date, by the same, Mary, born the 20th, of Patrick Trener 
and Elizabeth, Catholics; sponsors—John Parker and Mary Ryan. 

Regan, on the 26th, by Rev. M. Carr, Sarah Eleanor, born Jan. 25, of 
William Regan, Catholic, and his wife Abigail Cooper, non-Cath- 
olic; sponsor—Patrick Morrissy. 


McNicols, same date, by Rev. J. Burke, Thomas, born , of Daniel 
McNicols and Margaret Cerolan, non-Catholics; sponsor—Sarah 
Dempsey. 


McGill, on the 27th, by the same, Mary, born the 22d, of James McGill 
and his wife Mary, Catholics; sponsors—Philip Faren and Mary 
Brady. 

Wright, on the 28th, by Rev. John Rossiter [sic, but Rosseter], Dom- 
inic Mark, born July 24, of Dominic Mark Wright and his wife 
Mary Fitzgerald, Catholics; sponsor—Mary Dowling. 

Harrington, same date, by Rev. J. Burke, James, born July 19, of Pat- 
rick Harrington and his wife Mary, Catholics; sponsor—Mary 
Merrall [ ?]. 

Rementer, same date, by the same, Joseph Augustus, born the 4th, of 
Peter Rementer and his wife Mary, Catholics; sponsor—Mary 
Rementer. 

Kelly, on the 29th, by the same, William, born July 9, of John Kelly 
and Anna O’Neill; sponsors—James Guildea and Mary Croney. 
Potier [perhaps Lotier], same date, by the same, Julia Constance, born 
June 6, of Thomas Nicholas Potier and his wife Mary Magdalen 
Constance Rousseau, Catholics; sponsors—John Baptist Rousseau 

and [name unreadable] Potier de la Roussinge [or Roupinge]. 

Devitt, on Sept. 2d, by Rev. J. Burke, Teresa, born Aug. 28, of Hugh 
and Mabel Devitt; sponsors—Terence Devitt and Anna Reynolds. 

Faule [or Facide?], same date, by the same, Mary Frances, born in 
May, of John and Johanna Faule[?] sponsors—I. Francis and 
Elizabeth. 

Keane, on the roth, by the same, Eleanor, born Aug. 18, of Daniel 
Keane and his wife Sophia Ferrall, Catholics; sponsors—Hugh 
Keane and Anna Ward. 

Farmer, on same date, by the same, Lawrence Farmer and his wife 
Margaret Dougherty, Catholics; sponsors—John and Rosa Parker. 

Raymenter, on the 12th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Elizabeth, born Aug. 30, 
of Joseph Parmenter and his wife Anna, Catholics; sponsor— 
James Noahpet and his wife Mary. 

Cassady, on the 15th, by the same, Martha, born September, 1798, of 
Henry Cassady and his wife Johanna Williams, non-Catholic; 
sponsor—Mary Drum. 

Dogherty, on the 16th, by the same, Hugh, born the 8th, of Hugh 
Dogherty and his wife Sarah Farrell, Catholics; sponsor—Sarah 
Farrell. 
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Lewis, on the 22d, by the same, John, born in August, of John Baptist 
Lewis and Rosalie; sponsor—Catharine Butler. 

[In a marginal note to the following entry is the statement that 
the baptism recorded therein was entered (wrongly however) 
among the November baptisms.] 

Carrell, on the 24th, by Rev. M. Carr, Henry, born yesterday, of Ed- 
ward Carrell and his wife Mary Byrne, Catholics; sponsors—Henry 
and Eleanor Byrne. 

McGloughlan, on the 26th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Charles, born the 25th, 
of John McGloughlin [sic] and his wife Catharine, Catholics; spon- 
sor—Charles McCawley. 

Ward, on the 20th, by the same, John, born the 15th, of John Ward 
and his wife Mary Camel, Catholics; sponsors—Edano [perhaps 
Adam?] Welsh and Mary Johnson, 

Bendam, on Oct. 3d, by the same, John, born Oct. [error for Sept.?] 
7, 1799, of John Bendam and his wife Margaret Anderson; sponsor 
—Catharine. 

[A marginal note states that the following baptism was entered 
(wrongly however) at January 25, 1800.] 

Warren, on the 4th, by Rev. [in the orginial “Dom.,” an abbreviation 
for Dominus = Rev. Mr. J. B. F.] Boury, at Trenton, N. J., John, 
born of John Warren and his wife Anna Mount, Catholics; spon- 
sors—Francis de Monzeuil and Margaret Charlotte D’aguin—Rey- 
naud. 

La Grange, on the 5th, by Rev. Rosseter, Eleanor, born Aug. 14, 
of Francis La Grange and his wife Margaret Whan [perhaps 
Vaughan]. 

Small, on the 1oth, by the same, Margaret, born July 1, of Francis 
Small, Catholic, and his wife Rebecca Overman, Quakeress, mar- 
ried by civil law; sponsor—Catharine McHenesick. 

Goff, on the 13th, by the same, James, born Aug. 23, of Thomas Goff 
and his wife Elizabeth Gilfy, Catholics; sponsors—Michael Bogg- °* 
ley and Sarah Randal. 

Grady, same date, by the same, Daniel, born Sept. 25, of Thomas Grady 
and his wife Margaret Boyd, Catholics; sponsor—James Bogley. 
Cottineau, on the 16th, by Rev. J. B. F. Boury, Paul, born Dec. 27, 
1798, of Denis Nicholas Cottineau and his wife Lucia Moquet de 
Montalait, Catholics; sponsors—Paul Belin Villeneuve and Amelia 
Mary Cottineau. [Then the following official record by the new 
rector of St. Mary’s:| “I testify that this baptism was omitted in- 
sertion in the proper order. [Rev.] M. Carr, Pastor St. Mary’s.” 
[While a marginal note states that the above baptism had been en- 

tered on Feb. 11, 1800.] i 

Gorman, on the 17th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, William Gorman, born in 
September, of Patrick Gorman and his wife Rosa Slevan, Catholics; 
sponsors—Henry Mullen and Catharine Grogan. 
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Sylvene, on the 2oth, by the same, Rosanna, born Oct. 14, of Daniel 
Sylvene and his wife Mary Carm, both Protestants; sponsor— 
Michael and Mary McGloughlan. 

Dogherty, on same date, by the same, James, born Sept. 23, of James 
Dougherty and his wife Anna McBreherty, Catholics; sponsors— 
Patrick McBreherty and Anna McEntire. 

Ryan, same date, by the same, Catharine, born the 7th, of Lewis Ryan 
and his wife Martha McCully, Catholics; sponsor—Patrick John 
Denniston. 

Corrin, on same date, by the same, Anthony, born Oct. 5, 1797, of 
James Corrin and his wife Catharine McGready, Catholics; spon- 
sor—Margaret McGragh. 

Burk, on the 24th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Agnes, born the 22d, of Theo- 
bald Burk and his wife Agnes Belentine [Ballentyne?], Catholics; 
sponsor—Thomas Shortle. 

McEntire, on the 27th, by the same, Elizabeth, born Oct. 17, 1797, of 
Patrick McEntire and his wife Margaret Dogherty, Catholics; 
sponsors—Charles and Sarah McCawley. 

Taws, on same date, by the same, James, born the 22d, of Charles Taws 
and his wife Elizabeth Butcher, Catholics; sponsors—James and 
Catharine Taws. 

Dogherty, on the 28th, by the same, Daniel, born the 25th, of Patrick 
Dogherty and his wife Anna Kenny, Catholics; sponsor—Mary 
Kean. 

Scilvy, on the 29th, by the same, Joseph, born Sept. 3, of Joseph Scilvy, 
Catholic, and his wife Anna Gray, heretic [sic]; sponsor—Joseph 
Wigmore. 

Bradford, on the 30th, by the same, William, born the 25th, of William 
Bradford, heretic, and his wife Elizabeth Edire, Catholic. 

Keith, on the. 31st, by the same, Thomas, born Aug. 1, of John Keith 
and his wife Mary Duffield, Catholics; sponsors—Anthony and 
Mary Risdel. 

Maillard de Bois St. Lys, on the 31st, by Rev. M. Carr, Emilie Felicité, 
born Aug. 7, of George Joseph Victor Ferdinand Maillard de Bois 
St. Lys and his wife Catharine Felicité de Montigny, Catholics; 
sponsors—Armand .Romain Augustine Flanet and Marie Emilie 
Malerive. 

Maillard de Bois St. Lys, on same date, ceremonies supplied by the 
same over Victor Armand, born of the same parents, in San Do- 
mingo, on Jan. 31, 1793. 

Maurice, on same date, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Catharine, born Aug. 5, of 

James Maurice and his wife Angelina McGlaughlin, Catholics; spon- 
sors—John and Susanna Murphy. 

Stewart, on Nov. 2, by Rev. M. Carr, George, born July 26, of Noble 
Calwell Stewart, non-Catholic, and his wife Helen Counsell; spon- 
sor—Blasius Moran. 
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Laferty, on the 3d, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Elizabeth, born Oct. 28, of 
John Laferty and Margaret Devet, Catholics; sponsor—Eleanor 
Kelly. 

Kerby, on same date, by the same, Anna, born Sept. 4, of John Kerby 
and his wife Martha Teath, Catholics; sponsor—Margaret Hesey. 

Connehan, on same date, by the same, Anna, born Sept. 4, of Hugh 
Connehan and his wife Anna MacQue [McHugh], Catholics; spon- 
sors—Hugh O’Neal and Anna Griffin. 

Jeffers, same date, by the same, Daniel, born Oct. 3, of William Jeffers 
and his wife Mary Long, Catholics; sponsors—William Bradley 
and Elizabeth McDavid. 

Woods, on same date, by the same, James, born Sept. 11, of James 
Woods and his wife Eleanor Love; sponsor—Catharine Butler. 
Farrel, same date, by Rev. M. Carr, John and Edward, born yesterday. 
Johnson, on the ath, by Rev. J. Rosseter, John Antrim, born Sept. 15, 
of John Johnson, heretic, and his wife Mary Farrel, Catholic; 

sponsors—Terence Byrne and Bridget Connor. 

Boyle, on the 6th, by the same, Edward, born Sept. 29, of Patrick Boyle 
and his wife Anna Wawhap, Catholics; sponsor—Neil Boyle. 
Bond, on the 8th, by the same, Samuel, born July 8, of Joseph and 

Elizabeth, heretics; sponsor—Patrick Linehan. 

Sharp, on the 1oth, by the same, Mary, born Oct. 12, of Joseph Sharp 
and his wife Mary Elizabeth Strunck, Catholics; sponsors—Wil- 
liam and Martha Strunck. 

Revel, on same date, by the same, James, born Oct. 16, of George Revel 
and his wife Elizabeth Dickison, heretics; sponsor—Anna Revel. 

Dogherty, on same date, by the same, William, born Oct. 17, of Daniel 
Dogherty, heretic, and his wife Margaret McAnnal, Catholic; spon- 
sor—Sarah McPhilemy. 

Dunlevy, same date, by the same, Mary, born Sept. 10, of John Dun- 
levy and his wife Phoebe, Catholics; sponsors—John Gallagher 
and Abigail Dunlevy. 

Dowde, same date, by the same, Thomas, born the goth, of John Dowde 
and his wife Rebecca McDonnel, Catholics; sponsors—John and 
Mary Ward. 

Waters, same date, by the same, Eleanor, born Aug. 30, of Michael 
Waters and his wife Margaret Carew, Catholics; sponsor, 
Carew. 

Townsend, on the 11th, by Rev. M. Carr, Anna, born in October, of 

Townsend and Eleanor Townsend; sponsors—Joseph Day- 
nion and Johanna Fulton. 

Baker, same date, by the same, Catharine, Elizabeth, born the 3d, of 
Michael Baker and his wife Hannah Wilkinson, Catholics; spon- 
sors—Joseph Daynion and Theresa Baker. 

Donath, same date, by Rev. A. J. R. M. De Kersauson, Mary Made- 
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laine Catharine Louisa, born Aug. 30, of Joseph Donath and his 
wife Mary Rosalie Neéjanke [or Neé Janke, or maybe merely the 
word neé = of her former name, “Janke”], of Philadelphia; 
sponsors—Jacques Jean Patient Mazurie and Mary Louisa Fricourt. 

Baker, on the 12th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, George, born Oct. 23, of 
Stephen Baker and his wife Anna Shepard [Shepherd], Catholics; 
sponsors—John Baker and Mary Anna Fitzpatrick. 

McKearen, on the 13th, by the same, John, born the 2d, of Hugh 
McKearen and his wife Mary Regley, Catholics; sponsors— 
Thomas McClean [McLean?] and Catharine McGragh [McGraw? 
or McGrath?]. 

Dickenson, on the 14th, by the same, Elizabeth, born Aug. 8, 1781, of 
William Dickenson and Lydia Fletcher, non-Catholics; sponsor— 
Father Rosseter. 

Mullin, on the 15th, by the same, Sarah, born Aug. 1, of George Mullin 
and his wife Mary Thomson, Catholics; sponsor—Catharine Butler. 

, on the 16th, by Rev. M. Carr, Anthony, born Aug. 16. 

McBarron, on the 17th, by Rey. J. Rosseter, Cornelius, born the 4th, 
of Michael McBarron and his wife Catharine Cassady, Catholics; 
sponsors—Andrew and Jane Cassady. 

Smyth, on the 18th, by the same, John, born Oct. 20, of John Smyth, 
non-Catholic, and his wife Elizabeth Snell, Catholic; sponsor— 
Mary Anna Snyder. 

Clemens, same date, by the same, Elizabeth, born Apr. 17, 17096, of 
Joseph Clemens and his wife Elizabeth Butler, non-Catholics; 
sponsor—Father Rosseter. 

Clemens, same date, by the same, Caroline, born Oct. 9, of same par- 
ents; sponsors—John Baptist Frontis and Rosa Ducomb. 

Casal [perhaps Cassal], same date, by the same, Martin, born the 17th, 
of John Casal and his wife Jane Bannamon, non-Catholics; spon- 
sor—Mathew Conway. 

Black Wood [Blackwood], on the 2zoth, by the same, Arthur, born Aug. 
17, 1794, of Arthur Blackwood and his wife Mary Wilson, non- 
Catholics, converts later to the Faith; sponsor—Catharine McHen- 
erick. 

Blackwood, same date, by the same, William, born Mar. 11, 1706, of 
same parents; sponsor—the same. 

Blackwood, same date, by the same, John, born Dec. 6, 1798, of same 
parents; sponsor—the same. 

Goirey, on the 21st, by Rev. A. J. R. M. De Kersauson, Elizabeth, born 
the 7th, of Daniel Goirey, Catholic, and Rosanna Lentz, non- 
Catholic. 

[The above entry in Doctor Carr's writing.] 

McGenesy? [perhaps McGeney], on the 23d, by the same, Margaret, 
born Oct. 28, of Neale McGeney and his wife Mary McFagan, 
Catholics; sponsor—William Boyle. 
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Fan-camp [should be Vancamp], on the 24th, by the same, Lawrence. 
born the 19th, of Benjamin Fan-camp, non-Catholic, and his wife 
Eleanor Fers-euse, Catholic. 

Chainéderlech, on same date, by Rev. M. Carr, Catharine Augusta, born 
Sept. 23, of Charles Augustus, Catholic, and his wife Margarei 
Lynch; sponsor—Mary Catharine Chainéderlech. 

Hannum, same date, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Mary Anna, born Aug. 10,* 
James Hannum, non-Catholic, and his wife Jane [in the origin’ 
“Jana,” maybe meant for Janet] Wade; sponsor—Margaret Wade. 

Sambado, same date, by the same, Elizabeth, born the 11th, of Philip 
Sambado, Catholic, and Mary Hopkins, non-Catholic; sponsors-; 
Joseph Marble and Bridget Corry. 

Eves [or Euer?], same date, by the same, Anna Mary, born the 2d, ox 
Anthony Eves and his wife Mary Young, Catholics; sponsor—An- 
thony Eves. 

Durang, on the 26th, by Rev. M. Carr, Augustus Felix, born the 6th. 
of John Durang and his wife Mary McEwen, Catholics; sponsor— 
Father Carr. 

Brown, on Dec. 1, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Elizabeth, born June 4, 1797, of 
Daniel Brown and his wife Catharine Lynch, non-Catholics; spon- 
sors—William and Sarah McNelis. 

Haneckea [should be Hanecker], same date, by the same, Henry, born 
Oct. 4, of Henry Haneckea, Catholic, and his wife Catharine Lance, 
non-Catholic; sponsors—Daniel and Catharine Noabeck. 

Hickey, same date, by the same, Reyner [or Regner?], born Nov. 3, of 
Thomas Hickey and his wife Jane Hawthorn; sponsor—Father 
Rosseter. 

Lawler, same date, by the same, William, born Noy. 20, of Thomas and 
Sarah Lawlor. 

, on the 2d, by the same, John Joseph, negro. 

Patten [better Patton], on the 8th, by the same, Margaret, born Nov. 
21, of Thomas Patten and his wife Sarah Tremble, Catholics. 
Hezelton [better Hazelton?], same date, by the same, Joseph, born Oct. 
27, of Thomas Hezelton, non-Catholic, and his wife Mary Cake; 

sponsor—Catharine De Count. 

Kean, on the 9th, by the same, William, born Nov. 25, of Henry Kean 
and his wife Eleanor Galvin; sponsor—Catharine Butler. 

Grant, on the 11th, by the same, Elizabeth, born to-day of Hugh Grant 
and his wife Mary Nugent, Catholics. 

Connor, on the 13th, by the same, Daniel, born May 2, of Barnaby Con- 
nor and his wife Margaret Moran, non-Catholics; sponsor—John 
Kennedy. 

Dogherty, on the 15th, by the same, Catharine, born the roth, of Ed- 
ward Dogherty and his wife Elizabeth Mills, Catholics; sponsors— 
James Gallagher and Anna Merley. 


* 
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.Cotringer [elsewhere rightly Cottringer], same date, by Rev. M. Carr, 
Harriet, born July 16, of Gerard Cotringer and his wife Bridget 
Cullen, Catholics; sponsors—Anna and Gerard O’Connor. 

Boyce, on the 17th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Anna Mary, born Sept. 20, of 
John Boyce and his wife Bell [Belle] Weir, Catholics; sponsors— 
Barnaby Corrin and Anna McCurdy. 

e Pestre, on the 19th, by Rev. M. Carr, Julia Mary Elizabeth, born 

‘o Oct. 1, of Julian Joseph De Pestre and his wife Mary Elizabeth 
Magdalen De Mun, Catholics; sponsors—Augustus Elizabeth Vin- 

t cent and Mary Magdalen De Mun. 

Connor, on the 2ist, by Rev. J. Rosseter, John, born Mar. 4, of John 
Connor, Catholic, and “Lydy” [sic Lydia?] Curtis, non-Catholics ; 
sponsor—Jeremiah Sullivan. 

Butler, on the 22d, by the same, Thomas, born Oct. 6, of James Butler 
and his wife Mary Baldwin, Catholics; sponsor, Eraghty. 

Keating, same date, by the same, Catharine, born the 19th, of William 
Keating and Bridget Bartley; sponsors—Philip Smyth and Mary 
Ward. 

Ford, on the 24th, by the same, Sarah, born [date wanting], of Daniel 
Ford, non-Catholic, and his wife Hannah Dent, Catholic; sponsor— 
Mary Johnson. 

Ford, same date, by the same, Mary, born of same parents; sponsor— 
same. 

Ryan, on the 25th, by the same, Elizabeth, born the 17th, of Edward 
Ryan and his wife Mary Murphy, Catholics; sponsors—Michael 
Peacan and Mary Hearn. 

Garsée, on the 28th, by Rev. Mathew O’Brien, Louisa Henrietta, born 
Aug. 5, of John Baptist Garsée and Elizabeth Williams; sponsor— 
Father O’Brien. 

McCawley, on the 31st, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Michael, born the 29th, of 
Charles McCawley and his wife Sarah McGlaughlan, Catholics; 
sponsor—Grace McKenny. 

Baptisms for the year three hundred and forty-four: males, 164; 
females, 180. ; 


CHEVERUS IN FRANCE. 


(SECOND*SERIES OFSEED ERS) 
A. D. 1823-1836. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINALS BY 
ISABEL M. O’REILLY. 


(Continued from page 219.) 


BiGHae Prise Ti ER. 


Short, but interesting beyond the ordinary, is a note writ- 
ten to Mademoiselle Adelaide de Bonneuil by Archbishop 
Cheverus on the twelfth of April, 1834. Herein is men- 
tioned the death of the venerable Abbé Carle, so long a 
trusted adviser and esteemed friend of Monseigneur Chev- 
erus. The account of the final scene differs somewhat from 
that given in the Life of Cardinal Cheverus, as we shall 
see, for the mourning survivor says that M. Carle died on 
Easter Sunday of extreme weakness; that he had been in 
the church on Good Friday and Holy Saturday, and had 
begun to vest to say Mass on Easter Sunday, but, feeling 
indisposed, he went home and died calmly a few hours later. 
The Abbé George has been appointed to succeed M. Carle 
as vicar general (grand-vicare). 

The archbishop now relates that on the sixth of April 
he, being alone in his little parlor after night prayer, had a 
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severe coughing spell, and then lost consciousness and fell 
to the floor. He soon came to, but had a badly bruised 
face. When the accident was known they bled him and 
applied leeches. He assures his correspondent that she 
must not be uneasy, for now he is as well as before. This 
attack, as we know, was in reality the beginning of the end, 
though the end was long deferred, and there were pro- 
tracted intervals of good health and zealous activity still in 
store for the stricken prelate. We look to our oft-quoted 
biographer * to find more extended, though less reliable, 
accounts of the three items we have quoted from this letter: 


Ea ae. Archbishop Cheverus ...... . returned to his 
metropolis,f where he was soon after called to experience a 
severe and unlooked-for affliction. Only one of the two grand- 
vicars who had accompanied him to Bordeaux (from Mon- 
tauban) now remained with him, M. Carle, a venerable old 
man, whose simplicity was equalled only by his goodness; 
and on Easter day, 1834, this worthy ecclesiastic was suddenly ~ 
struck dead in church, just as he was leaving the altar. The 
news of his death being immediately and suddenly communi- 
cated to the Archbishop, filled him with dismay; it seemed to 
him that all were abandoning him; and, either in consequence 
of natural predisposition, or from the effect produced on him 
by this event, he had, a few days after, an attack of apoplexy, 
which rendered him insensible for several minutes. When he 
came to himself he wished to conceal what had happened, that 
he might not alarm his numerous friends; but his fall had so 


*J. Huen Dubourg, Life of Cardinai Cheverus, pp. 257 et seq., Stew- 
art’s translation. 

¢ From the consecration of Bishop Trélissac. But the blow dld not fol- 
low so hard upon the Archbishop’s return as his biographer would seem 
to intimate, for in his letter of December the twenty-fourth, 1833, 
Monseigneur says he got back from Montauban three days before that 
date. 

¢ About a week, for the archbishop mentions that the attack occured 
on the eve of Low Sunday. 
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disfigured his face as to betray this sorrowful occurrence to all. 
It created universal alarm; people flocked to the archiepiscopal 
palace from all quarters; and everybody inquired about him 
with a solicitude which plainly indicated the love they bore 
him. But he was neither alarmed nor dejected; he regarded 
this event as an annunciation of his approaching death, a 
warning sent by Heaven to hold himself in readiness; and 
from that moment, even more than before, he looked upon all 
the things of this world as a fleeting shadow, a vapor which 
vanishes away. He spoke often of his old age, and considered 
himself as already on the borders of the tomb. This impres- 
sion made him desirous to appoint a successor to M. Carle in 
the office of grand-vicar, a devoted friend, pious, prudent, and 
wise; who should attend him everywhere, in his pastoral visits 
as well as in his own house; and, in case of accident, be able 
to assist him with affectionate fortitude, receive his last sigh, 
and execute his last will without delay. This precious friend 
was at hand, in the person of his own nephew; but he was 
afraid of appearing to yield to the voice of consanguinity. The 
expression of the general wish upon this subject, clearly mani- 
fested by the solicitations of many honorable members of the 
clerical body, reassured him, and he offered the vacant place to 
the Abbé George, who, equally surprised and concerned, ven- 
tured for the first time to refuse what his uncle wished. The 
Archbishop, far from being offended, rejoiced to find in his 
nephew such sentiments and such principles of conduct, and 
declared to him that he would leave him at perfect liberty, but 
that he expected him, as a wise man, to ask advice, and follow 
with docility that which should be given him. M. George did 
consult his friends, and all were unanimous in their opinion; 
he was obliged to yield to the wishes of the Archbishop. ... . a 


The letter that we have been considering mentions, to- 
wards its close, the names of three friends of Adéle’s, to wit, 
Mesdames Courty, Montalieu (?) and de Lamyre, the two 
latter of whom are said to have been the archbishop’s guests 
at dinner. 
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BORDEAUX, LE 12 AvrIL, 1834. 
MA CHERE & AIMABLE PETITE FILLE: 


J’ai a vous annoncer la mort du bon & bien cher Abbé Carle. 
Il est mort le jour de Pasques, sans autre maladie qu’une 
grande faiblesse. II étoit a l’église le vendredi & samedi saints 
& commengoit a s’habiller pour dire la Messe le jour de 
Pasques, lorsqu’il se sentit incommodé, rentra chez lui, & ex- 
pira doucement a onze heure & demie. J’ai nommé l’Abbé 
George pour le remplacer comme Grand-Vicaire. Tous ont 
applaudi a ma nomination. 

Samedi au soir 6 du présent aprés un accés de toux, étant 
seul dans notre petit Salon aprés la priere de soir, je perdis 
connoissance & tombai sur le tapis. Je me relevai bientdt avec 
des contusions sur la figure. On m’a saigné & mis les sang- 
sues, & je suis, Dieu merci, comme auparavant. Vous pouvez 
étre sans inquiétude. 

La chere Madame Courty vous a écrit par la derniere occa- 
sion. Elle & son enfant vont vien. 

Madame de Montalion (or Montalieu) & Madame de La- 
myre qui ont diné avec nous m’ont demandé de vos nouvelles. 


REO AL otis 2b + JEAN. 


EIGHTY-FIRST LETTER. 


Captain Léard, of the “Emilie Gabrielle,” carries a letter 
to Monsieur de Bonneuil written at Bordeaux on 
the twenty-fourth of April. Speaking of his own health, 
the Archbishop remarks that he is perfectly well, and that 
he no longer feels any effects of the accident which he ex- 
perienced on Saturday, the eve of Low Sunday. Now he 
tells the hour—“I was alone in my parlor at half past 
seven o'clock. A paroxysm of coughing sent the blood to 
the brain and I fell (I was standing) unconscious to the 
floor,” and so forth. He goes on to say that the con- 
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tusions on his face have entirely disappeared, and that he is 
as handsome as ever “aussi joli gargon qu’a mon ordi- 
naire.” The matter was mentioned in several newspapers 
and this is the reason given by the Archbishop for speaking 
of it now—that his Guadeloupe friends may be reassured. 
He is really as well as formerly, he asserts. The death of 
the Abbé Carle is spoken of again— his death was gentle 
as his life had been” we are told—he went without a strug- 
gle, without. illness, on Easter day; and we read as before, 
that the Abbé George replaces M. Carle as vicar-general. 
Public affairs are touched upon, though but lightly—the 
events of Lyons and Parts ‘have happily had no echo at 
Bordeaux, where they are tranquil and he hopes will 
remain so; however a year of scarcity is feared, for the 
frost has destroyed nearly all hope for the vintage, the 
drought has ruined the hay crop and makes every one fear 
for the wheat harvest. Grain, however, is still cheap. 
Accompanying notes to Madame de Bonneuil and Adeéle 
contain no item that calls for reproduction in Engtish. 


BORDEAUX, LE 24 AVRIL, 1834. 

MON CHER FILS: 

ens Bee Il me tarde bien d’avoir des nouvelles plus 
récentes & d’apprendre que votre santé est meilleure. La 
mienne est tout-a-fait bonne, & je ne me ressens plus des 
suites d’un accident que j’éprouvai le samedi au soir veille de 
la Quasimodo. J’étois seul a 7 h. % dans mon salon. Un 
acces de toux porta le sang au cerveau & je tombai (j’étois de 
bout) sans connoissance sur le tapis. Je revins bientdt a moi, 
me relevai &c. J’ai été saigné, on m’a mis les sang-sues, & de 
suite je me suis rétabli. Les contusions que j’avois au visage 
ont tout-a-fait disparu, & je suis aussi joli garconm qu’a mon 
ordinaire. On a mis cet accident dans quelques gazettes, ce 
qui m’oblige a vous en parler & a vous rassurer. Je suis ré- 
ellement aussi bien que par le passé. ....... 

J’ai écrit le 13 a ma chere petite fille Adelaide & lui ai 
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mandé la mort de notre excellent ami le bon Abbé Carle. Sa 
mort a été douce, comme avoit été sa vie. Il s’est éteint sans 
effort, sans maladie le jour de Pasques a onze heures et 14. 
L’Abbé George le remplace comme Grand-Vicaire. 

Les événemens de Lyon & de Paris n’ont eu heureusement 
aucun retentissement 2 Bordeaux. Nous y sommes & j’espere 
que nous y serons trés tranquilles, mais mous craignons une 
année de disette. La gelée a détruit presque tout espoir de 
vendange, la sécheresse nous prive des foins & fait tout crain- 
dre pour les blés. Le grain est cependant encore a bon 
SHATOHS TONING, “LSS 4 SF 


+ JEAN. 


BIGHTY-SECOND LETTER. 


A letter written to Monsieur de Bonneuil on- June the 
fourth, 1834, and forwarded by the “ Elisa,” gives an in- 
dication that the most reverend writer’s health is not 
entirely satisfactory. He has taken it into his head, he says, 
to be a little sick, dizziness, rheumatism, etc., yet he asserts 
that these indispositions are all better now and were never 
anything but slight. He is going in a fortnight to Bazas 
where he will be so glad to see Maxime. He repeats the 
incident of M. Carle’s death; and again speaks of the love 
that M. de Trélissac has won for himself at Montauban, 
but complains that they still miss each other sadly. The 
Corpus Christi procession passed off without any distur- 
bance. The remainder of the letter and the notes to 
Madame and to Adelaide de Bonneuil are exclusively of 
personal interest. 


BoRDEAUX, LE 4 JUIN, 1834. 
MON CHER FILS: 
Ee Ne Be ac Je vois avec peine que vos santés ne sont 
pas bonnes. .... Votre vieux Papa s’est aussi avisé de faire 
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un peu le malade, des étourdissemens, du rhumatisme &c. mais 
tout cela est bien maintenant & n’a jamais été que légere- 
ment mal. 

Jirai a Bazas dans 15 jours. Maxime est maintenant, m’as- 
sure-t-on, tout-a-fait bon & aimable. Je le verrai par moi- 
meme avec bien de la joie. .......°. 

Je vous ai mandé dans mes derniers la mort du cher Abbé 
Carle. J’ai nommé l’Abbé George pour le remplacer. Le 
cher M. de Trélissac est aimé 4 Montauban, mais il me manque 
& je lui manque. J’ai éprouvé ... des séparations plus 
cruelles & il faut bien s’y soumettre. Le bon Dieu nous re- 
Ciiitascatis be Ciel Aeon eae 

Nous avons fait paisiblement la procession de la Féte-Dieu. 


" tee, 


EIGHTY-THIRD LETTER. 


We may summarize a communication of July 17th, 1834, 
in this way: the Archbishop has received the intelligence 
that Adelaide (the Adé of Boston days) is about to marry 
a M. Loumayne (?): the priests’ retreat is to begin on the 
evening of the day upon which the letter is dated, and the . 
Archbishop will pass the eight days of this religious exer- 
cise at the Seminary: Captain Perréault, who visited the 
de Bonneuils recently, has called on Monseigneur and 
given him acceptable details of the family. Louis Cheverus 
and his wife are in Maine where Amédée will join them 
after the retreat: the Abbé George succeeded M. Carle as 
vicar-general, and M. Gignoux replaced M. Trélissac: the 
proposed visit was made by the Archbishop to Bazas and 
Maxime and his young friends are coming to spend their 
vacation with His Grace. Apart from these items there are 
no others that need arrest our attention. 
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BORDEAUX, LE 17 JUILLET, 1834 
MON CHER FILS: 

Notre cher Adelaide va donc se marier. Puwisse-t-elle avoir 
un mari digne d’elle & qui sache V’apprécier! ...... La 
- bonne conduite de M. Loumayne (?) depuis trois ans est une 
garantie pour le futur. ..... 

La retraite ecclésiastique commence ce soir & durera huit 
jours. Je vais les passer au Séminaire. 

Le Capitaine Perréault a eu la bonté de passer chez moi. 
Il m’a confirmi les nouvelles contenues dans vos lettres & y a 
ajouté quelques détails. 

Louis & sa femme ... . sont dans le Maine & aprés la re- 
traite Amédée ira les rejoindre. Vous savez sans doute desja 
qu'il a remplacé le cher Abbé Carle (mort le jour de Paques) 
comme mon grand vicaire. M. Gignoux a succedé au cher 
M. de Trélissac qui se porte bien & paroit s’accoutumer a 
Montauban ou il est (comme bien vous pensez) trés aime. 

Maxime & ses jeunes amis vont bien. Je les ai vu a Bazas 
& ils viendront me voir aux vacances. 

Pvcretl. mom. diver Mis .. 4) saseeaerg+ ens 

+ JEAN. 


EIGHTY-FOURTH LETTER. 


Two stencil marks on a letter dated September the 
fifteenth 1834 show us that it left Bordeaux the sixteenth 
of September and reached Point-a-pitre, Guadeloupe, 
November the fifth, 1834. It is carried by “ La Revanche, 
Capitaine Péréault.” Among the various things written of 
by the Archbishop, we single out these: Maxime de Bon- 
neuil and Charles and Paul Sarragot are staying with their 
kind patron, Monseigneur Cheverus, who tells M. de Bon- 
neuil that as the boys are behaving well and study several 
hours every-day with one of the professors from the college 
at Bazas who is at Captain Péréault’s, they will remain at 
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Bordeaux until the opening of the college (that is to say, 
the first of November, we learn in a subjoined note to 
Madame de Bonneuil). Then Archbishop Oheverus goes 
on to say that as M. Lacroix has for two years past been 
wishing to leave the college of Bazas, he has finally been 
obliged to replace him. An excellent successor has been 
found in the person of the Abbé Martial. M. de Bonneuil 
is assured that the Archbishop’s health 1s perfectly re- 
stored. 


BoRDEAUX, LE 15 7’bre, 1834. 
MON CHER FILS: 


Je vous écris par la Revanche, Capitaine Péréault qui vous 
donnera tous les détails sur votre cher Maxime & sur ses 
deux condisciples, Charles & Paul Sarragot. Ils sont tous les 
trois chez moi & comme ils se conduisent bien & que tous les 
jours ils étudient quelques heures avec un des professeurs de 
Bazas qui est chez le Capitaine Péréault, je les garderai jusqu’a 
la rentrée des Classes (c. a. d. jusqu’a Toussaint). Maxime 
a eu deux prix & deux accessits ...... 

M. Lacroix depuis plus de deux ans vouloit quitter Bazas 
& enfin j’ai été obligé de le remplacer. Je lui ai trouvé un 
excellent successeur dans M. l’Abbé Martial & vous pouvez 
etre sans inquiétude. Vous savez di’ailleurs que mon oeil 
paternel veille. 

Ma santé est parfaitement rétablie. 


6 a te: ter Beh b ee” eco ney ele eras (6 


fe tel sas | oF Tel) lenelap rem ome hea s wel ae) 2/6, 


EIGHTY-FIFTH AND EIGHT Y-SIXTH LETTERS. 


Family matters almost entirely monopolize a letter dated 
the thirteenth of October, 1834, so that only two para- 
graphs claim translation:—the Archbishop speaks of his 
own health as being good and says he has not experienced 
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the slightest inconvenience since his accident about Easter- 
tide: and he mentions that he installed M. Martial as 
superior of the college at Bazas on the day of the distribu- 
tion of prizes. 

A succeeding letter is dated December the sixth, 1834. 
It 1s to go by “ Le Solide’”’ and the sailing of this vessel 
gives him the first opportunity he has had since October the 
thirteenth, when he last wrote. We find two of the facts 
mentioned in the preceding letter herein strengthened by 
repetition, with slight variations. Monsieur de Bonneuil is 
told not to be anxious about the Archbishop’s health, for 
although he is conscious of growing old he feels well and 
the chill of age has not cooled his affections; and the 
Bazas College is getting along very ‘well under the direc- 
tion of its new superior, M. Martial. Amédée, nephew and 
vicar general to Archbishop Cheverus, sends his respects. 
A note to Madame de Bonneuil mentions that Captain 
Benquey promises Monseigeur that there will be more fre- 
quent occasions for sending letters in the future, and the 
latter assures her that he willl avail himself of them. He 
sends his respects to M. Bébian and greeting to Sylphide 
and Adele Blainville. 

BoRDEAUX, LE 13 8’bre, 1834. 
MOoN CHER FILS & MA FILLE CHERIE: 


Ma santé est bonne & depuis mon accident a Paques je n’ai 
éprouvé aticune incommoditeé. 


M. Lacroix s’est fatigué de ses fonctions & m’a prié de lui 
donner un successeur. J’en ai heureusement trouvé un tel 
que je pouvais desirer—M. l’Abbé Martial & je ne doute point 
que tout n’aille trés bien sous sa direction. Je Vinstallai a 
Bazas (ou il étoit desja depuis quelques semaines) le jour de 
la distribution des prix. 


+ JEAN. 
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BorDEAUX, le 6 X’PFe 1834. 
Mon CHER FILS: 
rotnis fag hes Mes dernieres sont du 15 7’"¢ & du 13 8 re. 
NE Ee ee Le Solide par lequel je vous écris est la 
prenvere occasion <depuisicette.époque.. ...'q.55 vi 
Se OEE as Le Collége de Bazas va trés bien sous la conduite du 
nouveatt Supérieur M. Martial. 


Toute ma famille est bien. Amédée mon Grand-Vicaire 
vous offre ses respects. J’attends Louis & sa femme qui ont 
passé 1’été dans le Maine & qui sont maintenant a Paris. 

Ne soyez point inquiet de ma santé. Je sens que je vieillis, 
mais je me porte bien & les glaces de l’age n’ont point refroidi 
TOTISCOCUL Tre ae cae + JEAN. 


Cg em ours ce.” leoslessi sie! ec nrel Mel! 


Il me tarde bien de recevoir de vos cheres nouvelles. Les 
déernieres Jsont anciennes 57. 5. : Le Capitaine Benquey me 
dit que les occasions vont étre plus fréquentes. J’en profiterai. 


Ore, io Catia 


Respects a M. Bébian. J’embrasse Sylphide & Adéle Blainville.... 
tears + JEAN. 


EIGHTY-SEVENTH, EIGHTY-EIGHTH AND 
BIGH TY-NIN TH EEE Ro: 


The last letter of the year 1834 is penned on December 
the twenty-fifth, and it strikes us as somewhat strange to 
find no allusion to the great religious festival of this date. 
The Archbishop merely remarks that he can write but a 
word to ‘his friends that day, for he is much occupied and 
on the morrow will leave Bordeaux to give confirmation. 
Speaking of the attack of illness he had the past spring, he 
asserts that he is entirely well now, much better he believes 
than if he had placed himself in the hands of the doctors; 
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he has not, the adds, nor can he have, the strength of a young 
man, but otherwise he is well and he takes good care of 
himself. 

The year 1835 opens with a little note dated January the 
sixth—Captain Benquey has told the Archbishop of an op- 
portunity to forward a communication to Guadeloupe, but 
Monseigneur can only say ‘ how-de-do’ for this beginning 
of the year leaves him no leisure. 

This is followed on January the ninth by another note, 
scarcely less concise and personal than its predecessors. It 
goes by the “Lowis Philippe,” by which the others were sent, 
but the vessel has not yet started. The Archbishop makes 
the remark that he trembles for his friends because of the 
condition of affairs in the colonies; and we have in the next 
paragraph the first intimation of the new honor that is to 
be given to our quondam American bishop. He says that 
both the Pope and the Government are determined to make 
him a cardinal, and he must be proclaimed such before long. 
“T should like much better to be the Bishop of Boston and 
to have my children with me as formerly ”—this his only 
comment upon the unsought and undesired dignity. M. de 
Bonneuil is told that MM. George, Guilleux, Morel, &c., 
remember him and send their respects and good wishes. 


BorDEAUX, le 25 X’Pre 1834. 
Mon CHER FILS & MA FILLE CHERIE: 

i een Je ne puis aujourd’hui que vous dire un petit 
mot. Je suis bien occupé & demain matin je pars pour aller 
donner la confirmation. On vous a éxagéré les incommodités 
que j’ai éprouvées. Depuis Paques je n’ai rien éprouvé de 
sérieux & maintenant je suis tout-a-fait bien, beaucoup mieux, 
je crois, que si je m’étois mis entre les mains des médecins. 
Je n’ai pas & je ne puis avoir la force d’un jeune homme, mais 
en tout je suis bien & je me ménage. 
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+ JEAN. 
BoRDEAUX, LE 6 JANVIER, 1835. 
Mon CHER VERNOU & MA CHERE FELICIE: 
SS NS Le bon Capitain Benquey m’annonce une nou- 
velle occasion. Je ne puis vous dire qu’un petit bonjour. Ce 
commencement d’année ne me laisse pas de loisir. 


+ JEAN. 
BoRDEAUX, LE Q JANVIER 1835. 
Mon CHER FILS: 

Le vaisseau Louis Philippe par lequel je vous écrivis quel- 
ques mots le 29 Décembre n’est point encore parti & vous por- 
tera celle-ci.authusmacss Shetates 

Je tremble aussi pour votre situation dans les colonies. 
Jespere néanmoins que la Providence veillera a votre sureté. 

On veut absolument (le Pape comme le gouvernement) me 
faire Cardinal & je dois étre proclamé en peu. J’aimerois 
mieux étre l’Evéque de Boston & y avoir comme autrefois mes 
enfans avec mol. 

MM. George, Guilleux, Morel &c. ne vous oublient point 
& me chargent de-leurs respects & bons souhaits. 


je; aot le eo ites oem Wenner tie | 6 eee 4) 6 els 


+ JEAN. 


NINETIETH LETTER. 


The College at Bazas is highly commended by Arch- 
bishop Cheverus in a letter to M. de Bonneuil, written on 
the sixth of February, 1835, and forwarded by “La Gala- 
tie,’ Captain Mong (?). Referring to a wish on the part 
of Maxime’s father that the boy should pursue a certain 
course of studies that will fit him for the career in life 
which his parents have chosen for their son, the Archbishop 
says: “‘I wrote to the ‘director (principal) of the Bazas 
College and sent him the letters in which you explain to me 
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your intentions in regard to Maxime. You will find en- 
closed his reply, and if it be not entirely to your satisfaction, 
we must think about sending him to another school after 
the vacation. I should regret the necessity, for I believe 
that as to morals, religion and good care there could be 
none better, but he might make greater progress elsewhere 
in the branches that you wish, and with reason, as bearing 
upon the career which you have marked out for him. 
Later on in the same letter Monseigneur Cheverus says 
that his health continues good, but that the archiepiscopal 
burden weighs very heavily upon his poor old shoulders. 
The friends mentioned as sending their regards to M. de 
Bonneuil are “Amédée, M. Guilleux and M. Morel.” 


BORDEAUX, LE 6 FEVRIER 1835. 
MON CHER FILS: 


J'ai écrit au Directeur (Principal) du college de Bazas & 
lui ai envoyé vos lettres ott vous m’exprimiez vos intentions a 
Végard de Maxime. Vous trouverez ici incluse sa réponse & 
si vous ne la trouvez pas entiérement comme vous desirez, il 
faudra songer a le mettre dans une autre école aprés les 
vacances. J’en regretterois la nécessité, parceque je crois que 
pour les moeurs, la religion & les soins il ne peut étre mieux, 
mais il pourrait faire des progrés plus rapides dans les branches 
que vous desirez & avec raison, par rapport a la carriere a la 
quelle vous le destinez. 


Ma santé se soutient, mais le fardeau archiépiscopal est bien 
pesant pour mes pauvres & vieilles époules. 

Madame Duplessis va assez bien maintenant & me charge 
de ses amitiés. 

Amédée, M. Guilleux, M. Morel vous présentent leurs 
PES DCCL rs Pee a an es See ge sees 


-+ JEAN. 
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Our letters still go in care of MM. Hart & Carron, mer- 
chants, Pointe-a-pitre, Guadeloupe, for M. de Bonneuil on 
his plantation at Petit-Bourg. The one dated February the 
twentieth, 1835, is carried to M. Bébian, with the respects 
of the Archbishop of Bordeaux, through the politeness of 
M. Charron, and introduces the bearer. This on the super- 
scription. In the body of the letter Monseigneur Cheverus 
explains more fully that he writes by a good and amiable 
young man, M. de Charron, who is going to St. lago de 
Cuba, but who must touch at, and stay for several days, in 
Guadeloupe. His mother and family are highly respectable 
people. Apart from this we find no features in the con- 
tents of the note that need claim our further attention. 

In like manner several of the succeeding letters afford us 
but a few sentences here and there that are worthy of re- 
production. 

One of date March the fifth, 1835, dwells principally upon 
the Archbishop’s regret because of an accident that befell 
M. de Bonneuil by which his shoulder-blade was dislocated ; 
reference is made to a letter received from M. Martial, 
principal of the college at Bazas; the Archbishop remarks 
that his health is good and that he begins Lent with cour- 
age; Louis Cheverus, Amédée, MM. Guilleux & Morel, and 
Madame Duplessis are said to wish to be remembered to 
Monsieur de Bonneuil. 

There is a short note on the twenty-seventh of March, 
exclusively devoted to friendly matters, which is sent to 
Guadeloupe by “ L’Espérance.”’ We notice that Monseig- 
neur here adopts a signature that we have not met with 
for some time, namely, + Jean, Archevéque de Bordeaux, 
in place of the familiar + Jean. 

On April 11th, 1835, his Grace writes that Maxime is 
preparing for his first Communion; it is Holy Week and 
the Archbishop is very busy; he has to preach a charity ser- 
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mon on the morrow and on Easter Monday will leave Bor- 
deaux to be gone a fortnight. He goes to give confirma- 
tion. 
BORDEAUX, LE 11 AvRIL 1835. 
“Par LE BALLOCHAN ” 
MON CHER FILS: 


Maxime est bien & se prépare a sa l’*"*@ communion ..... 

Rien de nouveau depuis mes dernieres. Ma santé est bonne. 

Voici la semaine sainte. Je suis bien occupé. Je dois 
précher demain un sermon de charité & le lundi de Pasques 
je quitterai Bordeaux pour 15 jours. J’irai donner la con- 
firmation. 


+ JEAN. 


NINETY-SECOND LETTER. 


M. de Bonneuil gets another letter from the hand of his 
faithful friend, the Archbishop of Bordeaux, written on the 
twenty-sixth of May, 1835. Of his little son the father is 
told that even if it be necessary to send the boy to another 
school later on, he should be left at Bazas to make his first 
Communion, for nowhere else could he be better prepared 
for it. The Archbishop is going to the college in a few 
weeks, and the vacation will begin in three months. 

We learn that M. de Trélissac has been making a two 
weeks’ visit to the Archbishop and that he is well notwith- 
standing his seventy-six years. He left the day before, de- 
siring many kind remembrances for M. de Bonneuil and 
Adeéle, in which MM. George, Guilleux, Morel, Barris, &c., 
unite. 

There is nothing new at Bordeaux, its Archbishop asserts ; 
all is quiet, and his own health is good, despite the labors 
and anxieties inseparable from his position. 

To Madame de Bonneuil, Monseigneur Cheverus com- 
ments on the death of Madame de Castra(?), and says the 
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manner of it makes him shudder. He mentions the pres- 
ence in Bordeaux of Madame de Bonneuil, and M., Madame 
and Mademoiselle de Venancourt, relatives of Madame de 
Bonneuil. The Archbishop has baptized the child of M. 
and Madame de Venancourt. 


“ PAR LE NAVIRE LE GENIE.” 
_BorDEAUX, LE 26 MAI 1835. 
Mon CHER FILS:, 


Maxime est bien & travaille bien. Les vacances prochaines 
j’aviserai a ce qu'il -y aura de mieux a faire pour qu’il pour- 
suive son éducation selon vos vues qui sont, je crois, trés 
sages. Il faut lui laisser faire sa 1’ communion, & nulle 
part il ne seroit mieux pour cela qu’a Bazas. Jy irai dans 
quelques semaines, & les vacances commenceront dans trois 
mois. 


M. de Trélissac est venu passer I5 jours avec moi. Sa 
santé de 76 ans se-soutient. I1.m’a bien demandé de vos nou- . 
velles & de celles d’Adéle. Il m’a quitté hier, en me chargeant 
pour vous. de -mille. complimens. MM. George, Guilleux, 
Morel, Barris &c., Madame Duplessis dont la santé se soutient, 
me donnent la méme commission. _ , 

Rien de nouveau a Bordeaux. Nous y sommes toujours 
tranquilles & ma santé est bonne malgré les traveaux & les 
anxiétés inséparables de ma situation. 


+ JEAN. 
BorDEAUX, 26 Mar 1835. 
MA CHERE FELICIE: 


J’ai frémi en apprennant le genre de mort de la pauvre 
M®: de Castra (?). 

Nous avons ici Madame de Bonneuil & M. & Me. & M"*. de 
Venancourt qui sont vos parens & des gens bien respectables. 
J’ai baptisé l’enfant de M. & M®. de Venancourt. 


oe 1 eee OF attic; Se yw: Mprne) fe <e 


+ JEAN. 
(To be Continued.) 


HISTORICAL PICTURE GALLERY. 


RT, REV. JOHN BERNARD DELANEY, D.-D., 
Second Bishop of Manchester, N. H. 


Born in Lowell, Mass., in 1864. 


Ordained in Paris, 1801. Consecrated Sept. 8, 1904. Died June 11, 1906. 
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ose 
age 


V. REV. MOSES WHITTY. 
Born in Dublin, Ireland. Ordained in 1851. Died September 15, 1886. 
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REV. THOS. F. KIERNAN, 


Hazleton, Pa. 


Born in Boston, Mass. Ordained July 27, 1877. Died February 2, 1905. 
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REV. MICHAEL JOSEPH MANLEY, 
Born in County Mayo, Ire. 


Ordained October 8, 1883. Died January 27, 1903. 
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REV. JAMES DAVID WALDRON, O.S.A. 
Born in London, Eng., November 19, 1830. 
Entered the Order of St. Augustine October 15, 1856. 
\rdained May 109, 1861. Died in Philadelphia, Pa., May 27, 1905. 
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REV. D. O°PHARAN. 
Born May 30, 1830. Ordained Oct. 28, 1855. Died Sept. 28, 1889. 
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ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 


ounded 1796 by Rev. Matthew Carr, D.D., O.S.A,; destroyed by Native American mob 1844; 
rebuilt and consecrated 1848. 
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OUR COLUMBUS CELEBRATION. 


As the year 1906 was the 4ooth anniversary of the death’ of the dis- 
coverer of America, Christopher Columbus, it was deemed eminently 
fitting that commemoration of this event should be made by the Amer- 
ican Catholic Historical Society, the society whose object is the record- 
ing of Catholic history in America. 

It came well within the scope of the society to thus pay honor to the 
memory of this son of the Church, to whose genius and achievements 
we owe not only the discovery of a new world, but all that the dis- 
covery stands for, in the spread of the Catholic religion over vast re- 
gions unknown until the time of the great navigator, and in the present 
prosperity and religious freedom of the Church in America. 

The commemoration of this anniversary was most appropriate. Four 
of the members, who had at various times filled the office of President 
of the Society, presented papers dealing with various phases of the 
life and times of Columbus. Thus, Walter George Smith, Esq., gave 
a concise yet masterly sketch of the “ Life of Columbus” in its personal 
aspect; Rev. H. T. Henry, Litt. D., read an impressive original poem 
on “ Columbus, the Man of Destiny”; Rev. Thomas C. Middleton, D. D., 
O. S. A., contributed a profoundly learned and exhaustive paper on 
“The State of Geographical Knowledge at the Time of the Discovery 
of America in 1492;” and Lawrence F. Flick, M. D., a delightful review 
of “The State of Medical Knowledge at the Time of the Discovery 
of America.” 

The papers of Mr. Smith, Dr. Middleton and Dr. Flick are given in 
full in this number of the Recorps. 

JANE CAMPBELL, 
Recording Secretary.’ 
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CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE AMERICAN 
CATHOLIC HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


By WALTER GEORGE SMITH, EsQ. 


On the 20th of May, 1506, im the city of Valladolid, at 
the house No. 7 Calle de Colon, Christopher Columbus 
ended his earthly career,—a career without a parallel in the 
history of men. It is fitting that this society, formed for 
the purpose of preserving the materials from which history 
is written, should take notice in a special manner of this 
event now after four centuries have elapsed. 

Many volumes have been written and much controversy 
has ensued regarding the value of Columbus’s life to man- 
kind and the true estimate to be placed upon his character 
and achievements. From the extreme of panegyric to the 
most ill-natured abuse and bigoted misconstruction of mo- 
tives, different writers have ranged apparently to support 
preconceived theories. This at least is the impression left 
upon the mind of the reader as he lays aside their ponderous 
tomes, and endeavors to form his own conclusions. 

It would be impossible in a brief address to follow in 
detail the arguments upon which the different theories of 
these writers are sustained. Let us waive them aside, and 
after refreshing our memory upon the salient facts upon 
which all are agreed, we may each for ourselves form an 
estimate of his life and character. 


It appears that Christopher Columbus was a son of 
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Domenico Colombo and Susanna Fontanarossa. Domenico 
followed the vocation of a weaver or wood-carder. He 
lived at Savona, not far from Genoa, from which city he 
had moved after the birth of his famous son. This event 
occurred in Genoa sometime between October 29, 1446 and 
October 29, 1451. The exact date cannot be ascertained. 
There were four other children of his parents’ marriage, of 
whom Bartholomeo and Giacomo, known subsequently as 
Bartholomew and Diego, were associates of Columbus in 
his manhood, and whose names are frequently met with 
in the history of his life. 

His early education and training are lost in the mist of 
obscurity, but in 1473 he was found in Portugal, where the 
influence of the famous Prince Henry, the Navigator, by 
extensive voyages of discovery, especially along the African 
coast, had aroused a great interest in geographical knowl- 
edge. 

While living in Lisbon Columbus married Felipa Moniz, 
said to have been a daughter of Bartholomeo Perestrello, 
a gentleman of Italian origin, who is associated with the 
colonization of Madeira and Porto Santo. Of this mar- 
riage was born one son, Diego. 

In his voluminous and learned, but prejudiced and unfair 
“Life of Columbus,” Justin Winsor points out that the 
new art of printing had made men more interested than 
ever before in the study of maps and charts. The reprint- 
ing of ancient works had stimulated them to investiga- 
tions on the shape of the earth. Although the popular opin- 
ion was to the contrary, yet the theory of the sphericity was 
not new, but had been taught in the astronomical poem of 
Manilius, which had been a favorite among the monks of 
the Middle Ages and had been printed at Nuremberg in 
1469. Obviously, to those who adopted the theory of the 
spherical form of the earth, a western way to India was 
a necessary conclusion, and among the converts to this 
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theory was one Paolo Toscanelli, a Florentine, with whom 
Columbus came into correspondence. How much influence 
Toscanelli may have had upon Columbus it is impossible to 
say, nor whether Columbus’s theory of the shape of the 
earth antedated his correspondence with his Italian fel- 
low countryman. 

In a letter dated June 25, 1474, Toscanelli gave marvel- 
ous descriptions of the Asiatic region lying opposite the 
coast of Spain, and accompanied his letter with a map, 
which has unfortunately been lost. Men had long believed 
in the existence of a great island known as Antillia, lying 
to the westward, but there was no certain knowledge of 
the existence of any land farther to the west than the 
Grand Canaries, and the sea beyond that was peopled by 
the imaginations of men with the direst dangers. 

By whatever process, and after whatever studies and 
correspondence with other men learned in geography, we 
all know that Columbus reached the conclusion that the 
earth was round, and that by sailing westward he would 
find the eastern coast of the great Kingdom of Cathay, after 
passing the Island of Cipango, of both of which lands the 
travels of Marco Polo had given vague knowledge to the 
European world. 

We may leave to those who have a special taste for such 
investigations the various theories that have been ad- 
vanced to account for Columbus’s conclusions. That he 
reached them, and maintained them with tenacity, we all 
know; but while his theories were proved to be correct, the 
lack of knowledge of the magnitude of the earth’s surface 
led him to the mistake of supposing that he had discovered 
the Asiatic Continent, and he died, probably ignorant of the 
fact that America was indeed a new world. 

As is said by Winsor, quoting from Harrisse, “It is a 
rather striking fact that we cannot place with an exact date 
any event in Columbus’s life from August 7, 1473, when a 
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‘document shows him to have been in Savona, Italy, till he 
received at Cordoba, Spain, from the treasurer of the 
Catholic sovereigns, his first gratuity on May 5, 1487, as 
is shown by the entry in the books, ‘ given this day 3,000 
maravedis,’ about $18 ‘to Cristobal Colomo, a stranger.’ ” 

He made his first application for aid for his projected 
voyage in Portugal. He had there gained the friendship 
of an eminent navigator named Behaim, who was at that 
time engaged in perfecting a nautical instrument known as 
the astrolabe, designed to measure distances at sea. It ap- 
‘pears that Columbus had an interview with the King, who 
rejected his theories or the conditions that he laid down. 

In 1484 he left Portugal secretly and in poverty, appar- 
ently no further advanced in his plans to solve the great 
problem he had set for himself as a life-work. It is prob- 
able that his wife had died before this time. 

The story that has come down to us by tradition about 
the visit of Columbus to the Convent of Rabida, was 
founded upon the testimony of a physician of Palos named 
Garcia Fernandez, given in a lawsuit, wherein, after the 
death of his father, a son of Columbus defended his title 
against the Crown of Spain. We are told that Columbus, 
leading his little son Diego by the hand, came to this fa- 
mous building, a Franciscan convent, standing on a height 
within sight of the sea. A friar, Juan Perez de Marchena, 
was at that time prior of the convent, and when he fell 
into conversation with Columbus, and had compared his 
own conclusions in relation to geographical science with 
the wanderer, he gave him a special welcome and hospital- 
ity, and called in to consult with him some of the seafaring 
men of Palos. Columbus remained at La Rabida until 
some time in the winter of 1485-86 when he went to seek 
the Spanish sovereigns at Cordoba. Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella were at that time preparing to attack the Moors in 
Granada. He bore with him a letter of introduction to 
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Fernando de Talavera, prior of the Monasteries of Prado 
and confessor of Queen Isabella, but it was some time be- 
fore he was able to gain an audience with the king and 
queen, and in the meantime he remained in Cordoba, sup- 
porting himself by printing charts and selling printed books. 
He made acquaintance with a number of distinguished peo- 
ple, and prepared carefully a statement of his conclusions, 
so that when finally an audience was granted him at Sala- 
manca, he was well prepared to support his conclusions by 
argument and illustration. The result of his interview was. 
a reference of the projects to such learned men as Tala- 
vera could gather to consider them. No definite conclu- 
sions were reached by this conference. 

It appears from the remarks of Winsor that some of 
the members of this so-called “ Junta of Salamanca” fa- 
vored the view of Columbus. The Spanish monarch, in 
1487, left Cordoba and began preparations for a campaign 
against Malaga. Columbus followed the court, making 
his living as best he could with a little assistance from the 
royal treasury or from his friend, Diego de Deza, or by 
selling a map. In the autumn of that year he married for 
a second time, Beatrix Enriquez, by whom he had one son, 
Ferdinando, who was born on the 15th August, 1488. 
About this marriage with Beatrix there has been much 
controversy. Richard H. Clarke, the Catholic historian, 
in a work entitled “Old and New Lights on Columbus,” 
says that this lady was of surpassing beauty, most amiable 
disposition, a member of one of the oldest and most in- 
fluential, of the noblest and most aristocratic families of 
Spain. Columbus had many enemies, and many bitter at- 
tacks were made upon him during his lifetime, but Dr. 
Clarke notes that it was not until the comparatively recent 
date, 1672, that any question was ever raised as to the 
second marriage of Columbus, or the legitimacy of his 
second son Ferdinando. Dr. Clarke says: ‘‘ This question 
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arose apparently in the most casual manner, and without 
thought or investigation on the part of the doubter.” 
Nicolao Antonio, whose functions were rather those of a 
librarian than of a historian or critic, came across a copy 
of the admiral’s will, in which a pension was provided for 
Beatrix Enriquez, ‘ Mother of his second son, Ferdinando.’ 
This clause of the will reads as follows: “And I desire him 
(Don Diego) to devise unto Beatrix Enriquez, mother of 
Don Ferdinando, my son, which shall enable her to live in 
a suitable manner, as being one to whom I am much in- 
debted. And let this be done for the relief of my con- 
science, which lays heavily upon my soul. The reason of 
this, it is not right to insert here.” Noticing in the above 
passage in the admiral’s will, the absence of the word 
‘wife’ in the allusion to Beatrix Enriquez, and the refer- 
ence to some undisclosed circumstance in his past course of 
action towards her, the librarian Nicolao Antonio rashly, 
yet perhaps artlessly and almost unconsciously, wrote down 
in the copy of the will, that Don Ferdinando Columbus was 
an illegitimate son of the admiral. A hundred and twenty 
years afterwards, that is about the year 1794, the licentiate, 
Luiz de la Palma y Freytas, “ true to the most inferior in- 
stincts and training of his profession as a lawyer, knowing 
nothing of the merits of the question, as one affecting an il- 
lustrious name, and not caring, availed himself of the asser- 
tion made by Antonio, while conducting a lawsuit in behalf 
of one Diego Colon y Larriategui, but his plea based upon 
the illegitimacy of Ferdinando Columbus was thrown out 
of court.’ Subsequently, in 1805, one Galeani Napione 
amplified the point made by the lawyer above referred to, 
and in 1809 Francois Cancellieri reasserted the fact, 
claimed by his predecessors, and from one writer to another 
it has been insisted upon and aiccepted even by so friendly 
a biographer as Washington Irving, and from him passed 
on to Humboldt. Dr. Clarke is at great pains to point out 
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in his book no less than thirty reasons why this accusa- 
tion, which, it is needless to say, has come down to con- 
temporary writers, and is accepted as a matter of course by 
Justin Winsor, could not be true. He shows how such a 
connection was contrary to the tenor of Columbus’s whole 
life, and that he remained pure under the most extraordi- 
nary temptations, when others fell about him. He dwells 
upon the fact that the noble family of which Beatrix came 
would have resented any such injury, and yet her younger 
brother accompanied Columbus on his third voyage, and 
was appointed to the command of one of his vessels, and 
a nephew was also given high command. 

Columbus left his son Diego, as well as Ferdinando, in 
charge of Dona Beatrix, from whom they were taken to 
the presence of Queen Isabella, who appointed them pages 
to her son, the Infante, Prince Juan. 

In the family of Columbus, Ferdinando was always con- 
sidered as a legitimate son, and it would certainly seem, 
after reading the chapter on this subject which Dr. Clarke 
has compiled with great learning and industry, that this 
cloud should no longer be permitted to rest on the memory 
of the great navigator. 

It is said that while awaiting the decision of the Spanish 
rulers, Columbus sent his brother Bartholomew to England 
to disclose his project to Henry VII, but however this may 
be, it was not until after Columbus’s first voyage that the 
English navigators, who were themselves natives of Italy, 
the Cabots, made their great voyage along the cost of North 
America. 

On the 22nd of December, 14809, the last of the Moorish 
kings, Muley Boabdil, surrendered to the Spaniards the 
fortress of Baza, and thereafter they took up again the sub- 
ject of Columbus’s theories; and again those to whom they 
were referred, rejected them. But Columbus still had 
enough influence to sustain friendly relations with some of 
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those powerful im the court, and he finally turned to the 
great and wealthy Duke of Medina Celi. The influence of 
this nobleman perhaps turned the tide in Columbus’s favor; 
but here in February, 1492, it seemed he was again doomed 
to disappointment. Throughout all his long negotiations 
and disappointments, he had never swerved from a confident 
belief in the certainty of his theories, therefore when it 
came to a question of making terms with the Crown, he 
would never yield what he believed to be his rights. Winsor 
attacks him as usual and compares him with Copernicus, 
who, he says “ was at this moment delving into secrets of 
nature like a nobleman of the universe.” While he says 
of Columbus, “his arrogant spirit led him to magnify 
his importance until he had proved it, and he failed in the 
modesty which marks a conquering spirit,” I think most 
unprejudiced readers will agree rather with Washington 
Irving in holding him in admiration. The splendid con- 
stancy and spirit that maintained this gallant man in the 
midst of poverty and harrassing care, served to maintain 
his rights both for his own self-respect and for the cause he 
represented. He turned his back to the court, upon this 
apparently final failure of his negotiations, and mounting 
his mule, pursued the road to Cordoba. But he left behind 
two friends who determined to make a last effort to se- 
cure for Columbus and for Spain the glorious discovery 
that he had predicted. These two men, Louis de Santangel 
and Alonso de Quintanilla, went to the Queen and pointed 
out to her that the cost of the expedition would not exceed 
3,000,000 crowns, and that Columbus was willing to be 
charged for one-eighth of the entire expense. Finally, after 
much hesitation, remembering that her husband had little 
enthusiasm for the project, Isabella resolved that the ex- 
penses should be paid by the Crown of Castile. Columbus 
had by this time gone far on his way, but a horseman was 
sent after him and he returned to the Queen. The Queen 
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was willing to pawn her jewels, but finally the necessary 
funds were raised in other ways. An agreement was en- 
tered into containing five principal parts: 1. Columbus 
should have for himself, this heirs and his successors for- 
ever the office of admiral in all lands and continents which 
he might discover; 2. He should also be viceroy and gov- 
ernor general of all such lands and continents, with the priv- 
ilege of nominating three candidates for the government 
of each island or province, one of whom should be selected 
by the sovereign; 3. He should be entitled to reserve for 
himself one-tenth of all the pearls, precious stones, gold and 
silver, spices and other articles of merchandise gained with- 
in his admiralty; 4. That he or his lieutenant should be sole 
judge in any case or dispute arising out of traffic between 
those countries and Spain; 5. That he should contribute 
one-eighth part of the expense in fitting out vessels to sail 
on this enterprise, and receive an eighth part of the profits. 
This agreement was executed on the 17th of April, 1492. 
Leaving his boy Ferdinando, then four years of age, at 
school at Cordoba, near his mother Beatrix, and Diego as 
page to Prince Juan, Columbus left Granada on May 12th, 
1492, and after calling at the convent of Rabida, went to 
Palos, where the fleet was to be fitted out. We cannot linger 
on the details of his preparation; all the world knows that 
on the 3d of August, 1492; he set sail from that port on a 
vessel known as a carack, named the ‘“‘ Santa Maria,” ac- 
companied by two open caravels, one the Pinta, commanded 
by Martin Alonzo Pinzon, and the other the Nina, by his 
brother, Vincente Yanez. 

His first stopping-place was at the Grand Canary, where 
it was necessary to leave the Nina and the Pinta for repairs; 
but finally he reloaded his vessels at Gomera, whence he 
sailed for the unknown Western World on September 6th. 

It will always be of interest to any one who admires 
heroism to follow in imagination the westward voyage of 
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this little fleet. The records that have come down to us 
make a vivid picture of the daily life of the mariners, some- 
times buoyed up with hope by the deceptive signs of land, 
sometimes cast into the depths of despair by their disap- 
pointment. In all of these the supreme trials of his belief 
in the theory upon which he had adventured his life, his 
fortune, and his honor, Columbus maintained his poise of 
mind and his confidence in the truth of his conclusions. 

At last on the evening of October roth, 1492, after a 
voyage of sixty-seven days from Palos, he saw a light 
that indicated land, and in the early morning of the follow- 
ing day, a gun from the Pinta announced the discovery of 
America. On Friday morning, October 12, 1492, the royal 
standard of Spain was first unfurled on the soil of America. 
We have seen in our day, after four hundred years of vicis- 
situdes, the power it typifies pass from the last of the pos- 
sessions of that Crown on this hemisphere. 

Dr. Clarke tells us that the prayer of Columbus, when he 
offered up thanks for the discovery of this new land, which, 
in token of his gratitude to God, he named San Salvador, 
was in these words : 

“Lord, Eternal and Almighty God! Who, by Thy 
sacred word hast created the heavens, the earth, and the 
seas, may Thy name be blessed and glorified everywhere! 
May Thy majesty be exalted, who hast deigned to permit 
that by Thy humble servant, Thy sacred name should be 
made known and preached in this other part of the world.” 
This prayer by order of the Castilian Sovereigns was re- 
peated ‘by other discoverers, including Cortez, Balboa and 
Pizarro. 

It is not possible in the time at my disposal to follow in 
detail the leading events in Columbus’s career. The story of 
his return in triumph to Spain, of his second voyage to the 
islands that he miscalled the Indies, of his third and fourth 
voyages and unconscious discovery of the mainland of 
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South America—all of these achievements may be read in 
the illuminated pages of Irving and the other historians 
who have attempted to tell the story of this wonderful life. 

In order to form an estimate of his character, however, 
it is necessary to select some of the more striking episodes 
and observe the temper of his mind in times of deep emo- 
tion. Although but self-educated for the most part, Co- 
lumbus was a close and attentive student, especially of books 
bearing upon his profession. Had he not been gifted with 
imagination, he would never have had the persistency which 
finally brought him triumph. His deep appreciation for the 
beauties of nature is finely used by Humboldt in his Cosmos 
to illustrate the fact that it was not alone the love of gold 
that led the great explorers of the Portuguese and Castilian 
races ‘‘to dare the hazards of distant voyages.” 

This great author points out that “In the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, the names of Hayti, Cabagua and 
Darien acted on the imagination of men as in more recent 
times, since Anson and Cook, those of Tinian and Tahiti 
have done, and in more modern times, “‘ the passionate love 
for the study of nature which proceeded chiefly from the 
north, inflamed the minds of men; intellectual grandeur of 
view became associated with the enlargement of material 
knowledge; and the particular poetic sentimental turn be- 
longing to the period, has embodied itself, since the close 
of the last century (18th), in literary works under forms 
which were before unknown.” He then tells us if we cast 
our eyes upon the great discoveries that prepared the way 
for this modern tendency, we must refer pre-eminently to 
the descriptions of nature left by Columbus himself. He 
shows “with how deep a feeling and perception of the 
forms and the beauty of nature the great discoverer was en- 
dowed, and how he described the face of the earth, and the 
“new heaven’ which opened to his view, with a beauty and 
simplicity of expression which can only be fully appreciated 
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by those who are familar with the ancient force of the lan- 
guage as it existed at the period.” 

Continuing on this same subject, Humboldt says: “ The 
aspect and physiognomy of the vegetation; the impenetrable 
thickets of the forests, ‘in which one can hardly distinguish 
which are the flowers and leaves belonging to each stem’; 
the wild luxuriance which clothed the humid shores; the 
rose-coloured flamingoes fishing at the mouth of the rivers 
in the early morning and giving animation to the land- 
scape ;—attract the attention of the old navigator while sail- 
ing along the coast of Cuba, between the small Lucayan 
islands and the Jardinillos, which I also have visited. Each 
newly-discovered land appears to him still more beautiful 
than those he had before described; he complains that he 
cannot find words in which to record the sweet impressions 
which he has received. Wholly unacquainted with botany 
(although through the influence of Jewish and Arabian 
physicians some superficial knowledge of plants had at that 
time extended into Spain) the simple love of nature leads 
him to discriminate truly between the many strange forms 
presented to his view. He already distinguished in Cuba 
seven or eight kinds of palms ‘ more beautiful and loftier 
than date-trees, (variedades de palmas superiores a las 
nuestrcs cn su belleza altura). He writes to his friend 
Anghiera, that he has seen on the same plain palms and 
pines wonderfully grouped together; he regards the vege- 
tation presented to his view with a glance so acute, that he 
was the first to observe that, on the mountains of Ciboa, 
there are pines whose fruits are not fir cones, but berries 
like the olives of the Axarfe de Sevilla; and, to cite one 
more and very remarkable example, Columbus, as I have 
already noticed, separated the genus Podocarpus from the 
family of Abietineae. 

“ «The loveliness of this new land,’ says the discoverer, 
‘far surpasses that of the campina de Cordoba. ‘The trees 
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are all bright with ever-verdant foliage, and perpetually 
laden with fruits. The plants on the ground are tall and 
full of blossoms. The breezes are mild like those of April 
in Castille; the nightingales sing more sweetly than I can 
describe. At night other small birds sing sweetly and I 
also hear our grasshoppers and frogs. Once I came into 
a deeply-enclosed harbour, and saw high mountains which 
no human eye had seen before, from which the lovely 
waters (lindas aguas) streamed down. The mountain was 
covered with firs, pines, and other trees of every various 
form, and adorned with beautiful flowers. Ascending the 
river which poured itself into the bay, I was astonished at 
the cool shade, the crystal clear water, and the number of 
singing birds. It seemed to me as if I could never quit a 
spot so delightful,—as if a thousand tongues would fail to 
describe it,—as if the spell-bound hand would refuse to 
write. (Para hacer relacion a los Reyes de las cosas que 
vian, no bastaran mal lengues a referillo, nt la mano para 
lo escribir, que le parecia questaba encantado).’” 

The second voyage of Columbus, undertaken under very 
different circumstances from the first, terminated on the 
3rd of November, 1493, with the discovery of the Island of 
Dominica. After laying out the first permanent colony, 
wnich he named Isabella, he sent back his fleet on the 2nd 
of February, 1494, and devoted himself to his duties as gov- 
ernor of the new land. 

In this letter to the sovereigns, he proposed that the ex- 
penses of the new colony be defrayed by the sale of some 
of the Carib tribe as slaves. These Caribs were a very sav- 
age people, believed on very good ground to have been can- 
nibals. Columbus tells his sovereigns that it would be an 
easy thing to capture these savages, and duties could be 
levied on their importation into Spain, and, continues 
Justin Winsor, apparently with a malign satisfaction 
that he has discovered this weak point in the char- 
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acter of Columbus—“ So dating this memorial January 30, 
1494, the man who was ambitious to become the first slave 
driver of the new world, laid down his quill, praising God, 
as he asked his Sovereigns to do.” 

Judged in the light of the conscience of our day, this was 
a grave wrong, both against the inalienable rights of men, 
savage though they might be, and against the principles of 
good government. But when we proceed to criticise this 
proposition, we must transport ourselves into the atmo- 
sphere of the age in which Columbus lived. It had been 
but a little while before when it was looked upon as the 
right of conquest either to take the lives of the conquered, 
or, if sparing them, to hold them for ransom, or to sell them 
into slavery. Columbus was neither before nor behind the 
age when he made his unfortunate suggestion, and two 
hundred years later our English ancestors were importing 
slaves to till the fields of the South, a practice they con- 
tinued until well into the last century. We know too well 
the cost of abolishing the slavery ‘thus introduced into 
America and maintained for almost four centuries after 
the discovery. 

It is true, there were some minds, like that of the immor- 
tal Las ‘Casas, that revolted against the cruelties brought 
about by the views to which Columbus gave expression in 
his unfortunate letter. One of the most awful pages in 
human history ‘would not have been written had the prin- 
ciples that this immortal bishop so eloquently advocated 
been accepted by his fellow-men. The cruelties practiced 
by the first Spanish settlers on the West Indies, and upon 
the mainland of Central America, are too horrible to dwell 
upon, and there need be no effort to extenuate them. 

It seemed to be the fate of the inferior race when brought 
in contact with the superior to choose between extermina- 
tion and practical slavery. The history of the Indian tribes 
under English and American domination in North America 
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affords a story only less sorrowful than that which fol- 
lowed Columbus’s explorations in the West Indies. It is 
not fair to hold him responsible. Naturally he was of a 
mild temperament, and he may well have thought that 
slavery for Caribs would have been a gateway to Christian- 
ity and civilization. 

The insistent demand of the sovereigns, at least of Ferdi- 
nand, of the people of Spain, and of the adventurers who 
made up the expeditions, was for gold and precious stones and 
for this the actual explorers bore great sufferings and devel- 
oped great heroism. It brought about the destruction of the 
natives of the island, and we may from the height of our su- 
periority look down upon the ignoble men who thus made a 
god of wealth. But it is not probable that, comparing the 
two centuries, we would find that human nature had greatly 
changed, nor is the racial distinction between the Spaniard 
and the Englishman so great that the former alone shows. 
the effects of avarice, or that his path through the wilder- 
ness of America was more destructive in the long run to its 
native inhabitants than that of Englishmen, whose domestic 
and foreign policy has made it expedient for them to teach 
the doctrine of the savagery of all things Spanish, and the 
corresponding civilization of all things English. 

Columbus had to manage a party of adventurers, many 
of them representing the lowest dregs of society. They 
came from their native land possessed with the idea that 
they would find in the Indies oriental wealth without labor 
to produce it. The natural consequences followed, famine, 
disease, dangers from the infuriated Indians, whose mild 
natures had been outraged; and the dreams of wealth gave 
place to a longing for home, and a hatred of Columbus for 
having misrepresented the country to which he had brought 
them. 

He returned to Spain a second time, in 1496, and it was 
not until the 30th of May, 1498, that he sailed again on his 
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third voyage. It was on this voyage that he discovered the 
Island of Trinidad, on the northern coast of South 
America, bordering on the Gulf of Paria. He was old and 
suffering, and undoubtedly had many delusions. 

Winsor points out that he had discovered, as he thought, 
the seat of the Garden of Eden. He says: “ Lying on his 
couch, almost helpless from the cruel agonies of the gout, 
and sightless from the malady of his eyes, the active mind 
of the Admiral worked out the old problems anew. We 
know it all from a letter which a few weeks later he drafted 
for the perusal of his Sovereigns and from his report to 
Peter Martyr, which that chronicler has preserved for us. 
We know from this letter that his thoughts were still dwell- 
ing on the Mount Sopora of Solomon, ’which mountain 
your Highnesses now possess in the islands of Espanola,’— 
a convenient stepping-stone to other credulous fancies, as 
we shall see. The sweetness and volume of the water 
which had met him in the Gulf of Paria were significant to 
him of a great watershed behind. He reverted to the state- 
ment in Esdras of the vast preponderance on the globe of 
land, six parts to one of water, and thought he saw a con- 
firmation of it in the immense flow that argued a corres- 
ponding expansion of land. He recalled all that he recol- 
lected of Aristotle and the other sages. He went back to 
his experiences in mid-ocean, when he was startled at the 
coincidence of the needle and the pole star. He remem- 
bered how he had found all the conditions of temperature 
and the other physical aspects to be changed as he passed 
that line, and it seemed as if he was sweeping into regions 
more ethereal. He had found the same difference when he 
passed, a few weeks before, out of the baleful heats of the 
tropical calms. He grew to think that this line of no varia- 
tion of magnetism with corresponding marvels of nature 
marked but the beginning of a new section of the earth that 
no one had dreamed of. ae 

1 Page 3506. 
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It may be that there is a great deal of truth in what 
is here set forth, but that it should be mentioned with a 
sneer, or as in any way detracting from the strength of the 
character of the great navigator, should not be believed. 
He was gifted with a strong imagination,—surely his life 
had been such as to accentuate its tendencies,—and that he 
himself should not have been fully aware of the marvels of 
physical nature in the discovery of which he had been the 
pioneer, need not be a subject of wonder. 

When he returned to his colony, and found it in dis- 
order, from the defection of one of his trusted lieutenants, 
he writes, as the storm began to darken over his head,— 
“May it please the Lord to forgive those who have calum- 
niated and still calumniate this excellent enterprise of mine, 
and oppose and have opposed its advancement, without con- 
sidering how much glory and greatness will accrue from it 
to your Highnesses throughout all the world. They cannot 
state anything in disparagement of it except its expense, 
and that I have not immediately sent back the ships loaded 
with gold.” 

His New England biographer casts doubt upon the sin- 
cerity of this statement, but to the free-minded reader, no 
such thought can arise. Columbus was a man, and sub- 
ject to the limitations of our common nature. The records 
show that he did not scruple to adopt small artifices to over- 
come the fears and superstitions, as well as the fiercer pas- 
sions, of the wretched material with which he had to deal, 
but there is no evidence that in his transactions with his 
sovereigns he was other than straightforward, candid and 
sincere. 

It is impossible to write, even at this remote time, of the 
degradation and outrage to which Columbus was subjected 
by the governor appointed to supplant him in violation of 
the solemn obligations of the Spanish Crown. That gover- 
nor, Bobadilla, has won eternal infamy by throwing him 
into a dungeon and loading him with chains. 
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Can there be a greater commentary upon the vicissitudes 
of human life than the contrast afforded by Columbus’s 
return from his third voyage in October, 1500, and his first 
seven years before! A man who had given to Spain a new 
continent, was treated, though innocent, as if he were a 
convicted criminal. But in this stress, as in all the trials of 
his life, Columbus’s faith sustained him. He had made a 
vow that of the treasure he might amass a large part should 
be devoted to the expenses of a crusade to restore Jerusalem 
from the dominion of the Turk,’ and now in this his hour of 
degradation, he felt the assurance that Providence would 
be with him and all would be right. 

The public indignation that swept through Spain at the 
‘outrages perpetrated on the heroic Admiral, led at once to a 
disavowal of Bobadilla’s action by the sovereigns, and when 
subsequently they received him as became his rank and sta- 
tion, he made so convincing a defence of his conduct and ad- 
ministration that he might well have expected a restoration 
of his government; but this was never to be. His first ap- 
peals were disregarded, and though Bobadilla was dis- 
placed by another governor, and a restitution ordered of 
the personal property wrongfully detained, the Admiral 
never regained the station from which he had been so cruelly 
displaced. 

In the midst of these trials and disappointments the mind 
of Columbus dwelt still more fervently upon the plan of 
wresting the Holy Land from the Mohammedans. Brood- 
ing over the writings of St. Augustine, and various theories 
advanced by other writers, he reached the conclusion that 
the destruction of the world would come at the end of seven 
thousand years from the Creation, and according to the re- 
ceived calculations, there remained in 1501 but one hun- 
dred and fifty-five years to complete this period. With this 
conviction, Columbus felt himself called upon to do what 
lay in his power to bring the East and the West together 
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by the destruction of Mohammedanism, and the recovery of 
the Holy Land as the way for the reunion of all the world 
in the fold of Christ. He had before made a vow to fur- 
nish fifty thousand foot soldiers and five thousand horses 
for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre, and now this vow 
unfulfilled, because the means had failed, came back with 
greater urgency. 

He pressed his plans upon the consideration of the sover- 
eigns, and illustrated his theories by “A collection of Pro- 
phecies on the Recovery of Jerusalem and the Discovery of 
the Indies,’ which unfortunately exists only in fragments. 
While preparing this work, Columbus was reduced to ex- 
treme poverty. His revenues were not paid him, and his 
sufferings and mortification were extreme. But his uncon- 
querable spirit rose superior to these vicissitudes. His geo- 
graphical studies and explorations made him believe that a 
navigable strait existed where the Isthmus of Darien was. 
subsequently found. He prevailed upon the sovereigns to 
fit out another expedition, and in the meantime his enthu- 
siasm for the rescue of the Holy Land so far impressed them 
that, according to Clarke, it produced the partial result of 
leading Ferdinand to gain by negotiation with the Grand 
Soldan of Egypt the preservation of the Holy Sepulchre and 
the protection of Christian pilgrimages. 

‘Columbus was forbidden to land on the Island of His- 
paniola on his outward voyage, but permission was given 
him to do so on his return. Accompanied by his brother 
Bartholomew and his youngest son Fernando, the old navi- 
gator made his preparations with great care that his name 
should go down to posterity untarnished, and his charities 
should not fail. He caused copies of all the royal grants 
and other documents issued to him officially to be certified, 
and his own vindication of his conduct as governor of His- 
paniola. These he distributed to faithful hands, and their 
preservation has shown the wisdom of his action. 
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To the poor of Genoa he made a gift in perpetuity of one- 
tenth of the revenues of his estate, through the Bank of 
St. George, in reduction of the duties on corn, wine and 
other victuals consumed in that city. ; 

Thus having done all he could for the proper ordering 
of his affairs, he sailed on May gth, 1502, on his fourth and 
last voyage. He had four small vessels and a crew of but 
one hundred and fifty men. Like all of his voyages that 
preceded it, this last voyage was filled with sufferings and 
adventure. He coasted the mainland of Central America, 
searching for the passage to Asia that his calculations of the 
currents led him to believe would be found farther to the 
south. Hence he rejected all temptations to push inland 
to find the golden region of Veragua, said to be in that 
country to which he gave the name Costa Rica—a name 
which it still retains. 

The sole permanent result of this portion of his voy- 
age was the discovery of that country that has given 
the name that is still borne by his descendants, in lieu 
of the titles first guaranteed by the sovereigns—Ver- 
agua. The present representative of the family is the 
Duke of Veragua. When off the Coast of Chagres, 
on the Isthmus of Panama, Columbus found he must de- 
sist from further search for the sea passage. He saw many 
signs of the ocean to the westward, the discovery of which 
was reserved to Balboa, but the dangers of attacks from the 
natives, the condition of his vessels, the impatience of his 
crew, who were indifferent to any consideration of the ad- 
vance of knowledge that did not involve the immediate ac- 
quisition of gold—all these impediments made it imperative 
that he should turn backwards. He found no strait, but 
as has been said by one of his biographers :—“ In our days. 
just where Columbus looked for his strait, human genius 
and activity are repairing nature’s fault, and opening the 
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passage between the two oceans, which Columbus had 
judged must exist.” * : 

In the meantime, the direst portents threatened the ex- 
pedition ;—a terrific sea, continuous tropical rains, adverse 
winds, physical exhaustion, both of officers and crew, tried 
their fortitude to the utmost. These dangers being at last 
overcome, Columbus sought to establish a colony on the 
river Belen on the mainland, where the indications of 
wealth in gold were greater than at any place he had yet. 
touched, but the fierce opposition of the natives made this. 
impossible, and after the most desperate adventures, the al- 
most sinking ships were beached in the harbor of Santa. 
Gloria on the Island of Jamaica. Here he was detained for 
eight months amidst hardships that were made still more 
difficult to bear by the disaffection and mutiny of a large 
part of his men. 

Although news of his sad plight was borne in a most 
heroic manner by a messenger to the royal governor of 
Haiti, he was neglected for months, so that the purpose of 
permitting him to perish might be inferred from the cruel 
indifference shown to him. 

When, finally, ships were sent by the Royal Governor 
Ovando, and Columbus was enabled to return with his. 
followers to Hispaniola, he found the ruin of many of 
his plans. Desolation had been spread throughout the 
island during his suspension from command. Six-sevenths 
of the natives had perished amidst cruelties and treacheries 
that must forever blot the name of Spanish civilization. 
From a scene so painful Columbus hastened to return to 
Spain, where he arrived after a tempestuous voyage, broken 
in health and spirit, without the command of the wealth 
he had earned, on the seventh of November, 1503. 

Queen Isabella, whose gentle spirit had been cruelly tried 
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by the excesses of Ovando and his followers, was dying. 
Ferdinand, with a craft and dissimulation characteristic of 
his mean and selfish nature, had evidently determined by a 
series Of exasperating procrastinations to force the vener- 
able Admiral to yield to cancellation or modification of his 
solemn obligations, witnessed though they were by the 
royal signature, and executed with all the forms of law. 
Columbus sought rest at Seville, and from there pleaded 
with the court for a recognition of his rights; but his neces- 
sities became so great that he was reduced to great straits. 
In one letter, quoted by Irving, he says: ‘I live by borrow- 
ing,” and again in bitterness of spirit he cries out: “ Little 
have I profited by twenty years of service with such toils 
and perils; since at present I do not own a roof in Spain. 
If I desire to eat or sleep, I have no resort but an inn; and, 
for the most times, have not wherewithal to pay my bill.” 
Yet, as the same biographer points out, in the midst of 
these personal distresses, he was more solicitous for his 
seamen than for himself, and although many of them were 
his enemies, he pleaded earnestly that their rewards be 
given them for their three years of toilsome service. The 
death of Isabella, on the 26th of November, 1504, removed 
his most powerful friend. The news came to him while 
writing to his son Diego, and in asking him to pray for her 
soul, he says: “ Her life was always Catholic and holy, 
and prompt to all things in His holy service. For this rea- 
son we may rest assured that she is received into His glory, 
and beyond the cares of this rough and weary world. The 
next thing is to watch and labor in all matters for the 
service of our sovereign, the King, and to endeavor to alle- 
viate his grief. His Majesty is the head of Christendom. 
Remember the proverb which says, When the head suffers 
all the members suffer. Therefore, all good Christians 
should pray for his health and long life; and we, who are 
in his employ, ought more than others to do this with all 
study and diligence.” 
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Irving, with that appreciation of the good and noble that 
shows him in such marked contrast with Winsor, comments 
upon this passage, “It is impossible to read this mournful 
letter without being moved by the simply eloquent, yet 
artless language in which Columbus expresses his tender- 
ness for the memory of his benefactress, his weariness un- 
der the gathering cares and ills of life, and his persevering 
and enduring loyalty towards the sovereign, who was so 
ungratefully neglecting him. It is in these unstudied and 
confidential letters that we read the heart of Columbus.” 

Although finally Ferdinand granted an interview to his 
injured servant, he did nothing to bring about a restoration 
of his rights, and in the midst of his poverty and suffering, 
with the certain knowledge that the shadows of death were 
creeping nearer, the proud high spirit of the navigator 
would abate no part of the honorable distinctions that he 
knew were his due. He was at all times ready to submit 
his claims to arbitration so far as they related to rents and 
revenues, but that his title of viceroy should be the sub- 
ject of any question he would not permit. 

Ferdinand wished him to waive his title and dignities and 
to take instead titles and estates in Castile, but Columbus 
seemed to feel that his honor was involved, and the sym- 
pathy of all generous-minded men must go with him in the 
stand he maintained. 

From his bed he wrote to his friend Diego de Deza—“ It 
appears that his Majesty does not think fit to fulfill that 
which he, with the Queen, who is now in glory, promised 
me by word and seal. For me to contend for the contrary, 
would be to contend with the wind. I have done all that 
I could do. I leave the rest to God, whom I have ever 
found propitious to me in my necessities.” 

After this there came but a brief gleam of hope from the 
efforts of his brother to interest the daughter of Isabella, 
who had succeeded to the throne of Castile, Juana, and her 
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husband Philip; but the end of his long life had come. He 
prepared himself for death with becoming care and solem- 
nity, discharging all of his obligations with minute care, and 
showing the most just appreciation of the services of those 
who had been with him in his trials, he executed his will, 
and after receiving the last Sacrament, he exclaimed— 
“In manus tuas, Domine, commendo spiritum meum”— 
and passed to his reward. 

I know of no better or more dispassionate summary of 
his character than can be found in the concluding chapter 
of Irving’s Life——‘ In Columbus” he says, “ were singu- 
larly combined the practical and the poetical. His mind 
had grasped all kinds of knowledge, whether procured by 
study or observation, which bore upon his theories; im- 
patient of the scanty aliment of the day, ‘his impetuous 
ardor,’ as has been well observed, ‘threw him into the 
study of the fathers of the church, the Arabian Jews, and 
the ancient geographers,’ while his daring, but irregular 
genius bursting from the limits of an imperfect science, bore 
him to conclusions far beyond the intellectual vision of his 
contemporaries. If some of his conclusions were erro- 
neous, they were at least ingenious and splendid; and their 
error resulted from clouds which still hung over his pe- 
culiar path of enterprise. His own discoveries enlightened 
the ignorance of ages; guided conjecture to certainty, and 
dispelled that very darkness with which he had been obliged 
to struggle.” 

In this age, when the very atmosphere is surcharged with 
a spirit of revolt against all the things of the spirit, it is 
refreshing and strengthening to read the memorials of this 
wonderful man. For with all his limitations, he main- 
tained in time of prosperity and disgrace, in seasons of 
peace and amidst the exquisite beauties of nature, as well 
as in storm and stress such as try to the utmost the quali- 
ties of heart and mind, an abiding faith in the overruling 
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goodness of God and the truths of revelation. Thus he 
has shown to the world what it is to be in all the relations. 
of life a faithful son of the Church. 


O world, thou choosest not the better part! 
It is not wisdom to be only wise, 
And on the inward vision close the eyes, 
But it is wisdom to believe the heart. 
(Columbus found a world, and had no chart, 
‘Save one that faith deciphered in the skies; 
To trust the soul’s invincible surmise 
Was all his science and his only art. 
Our knowledge is a torch of smoky pine 
That lights the pathway but one step ahead 
Across a void of mystery and dread. 
Bid, then, the tender light of faith to shine, 
By which alone the mortal heart is led 
Unto the thinking of the thought divine. 


STATE OF GEOGRAPHICAL KNOWLEDGE AT 
THES TIME OF THE. DISCOVERY OF 
AMERICA, A. D. 1492. 


BY REV. THOMAS COOKE MIDDLETON, D.D.,O.S. A. 


THE limits set for this paper—the progress of geogra- 
phical discovery during the first fifteen centuries of Chris- 
tianity, allow of but a broad survey of our theme, a mere 
glance at the studies men had made of the world and its 
phenomena of land and water, of the products of earth,— 
of plants, minerals, metals, as well as of the inhabitants 
of earth, of the races of men and brutes; then, as neces- 
sary sequence when sciences are considered in their various 
relationships, of the many phases of human society,—of 
governments, states, industries and religions. 

For when we speak of geography in its broad—philo- 
sophic—sense we must embrace, I think it only right to 
maintain, all the studies and pursuits of men, in art and 
science, in the celestial as well as the terrestrial world of 
God. 

For briefly, without knowledge of natural sciences, as of 
astronomy—of the theavens, of the stars there would be no 
travel, no voyages, no discoveries; without knowledge of 
botany, chemistry, meteorology, physics, there would be 
no traffic among men, no industries, no agriculture, whence 
as sequence there would be no commercial life, no manu- 
factures, no productiveness, no social life, nay not even 
religion itself. Hence geographical science as we con- 
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sider it is chiefly threefold in character, — economic geo- 
graphy, political geography, ecclesiastical geography. 

In our treatment of geographical studies during the 
ages before Columbus two courses lay open for our in- 
vestigation,—one the mere classification of lands, coun- 
tries, already known to scholars in 1492, this the synthetic, 
or group, plan, at once simple, clear and easy; the other, 
the tracing downwards age by age from the dawn of Chris- 
tianity, the gradual, steady increase in geographical know- 
ledge of our globe as obtained by our forefathers in the 
Faith, which we may style the analytic plan, is perhaps 
more scholarly, even if not somewhat more difficult and 
tedious. 

But—it is perhaps allowable to ask—may not both these 
schemes be adopted—harmonized—by giving as in panor- 
ama—in bird’s-eye view, the several countries as known 
in heathen and Jewish times, and then view as though un- 
folded as it were on a chart the gradual genesis of geo- 
graphic knowledge as developed by stages, by successive 
discoveries and explorations, until perfected through the 
genius of Christianity? ? 

To our point then. With the establishment of the Chris- 
tian state in the year one of our era, the globe as known to 
the Romans was practically in Europe,-——the countries 
around and dependent on the Mediterranean Sea, (so first 
named, by the way, by a Christian savant—St. Isidore of 
Seville) with very extended regions however in Asia and 
Africa.” For around that sea had ever hovered the genius 


1 The influence of Christian scholarship in the development and ad- 
vance of geographical science has been eloquently touched upon by the 
late Doctor Shea, in his paper “ What the Church and the Popes have 
done for the Science of Geography.” (By John Gilmary Shea, LL. D., 
in Amer. Cath. Quarterly, Phila., 1876, i, 612-35.) 


2? When treating of the Mediterranean Sea—“De Mediterraneo 
Mari”—St. Isidore observes that “Mare Magnum est,... et... Medi- 
terraneum, quia per Mediam terram ... perfunditur,” etc. (See his 


Etymologiae, 1. xiii, c. 16, Migne ed., Patr. Lat., no. 82, col. 484.) 
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of letters, of scholarship, of political rule, of the master- 
ship of religion, Jewish, heathen, Christian. 

Four main causes we know have led men to travel, to 
explore: 

Ist, commercial intercourse between different countries; 

2nd, the operations of war; 

3rd, religious zeal of missionary and pilgrim; and 

4th, the pursuit of learning itself, and in later times 
also pleasure and health. 

Of the world known to the Romans besides the Mediter- 
ranean countries in Europe, as Greece, Italy, France and 
Spain, were known also Britain, West Germany, and the 
Balkan peninsula. While unknown to them were East 
Germany, the Scandinavian peninsula, Russia, Denmark, 
Poland and perhaps Ireland. In Asia they knew of Arabia, 
Syria, Asia Minor, and the lands overrun by Alexander the 
Great,—Persia, India, Scythia, and Bactria. While in 
Africa they knew of Egypt and the regions watered by the 
Upper Nile, as well as the coast-lines on the Mediterranean, 
as far as the Mountains of the Moon, with perhaps Abys- 
sinia, if not even somewhat further south. Such was the 
ancient world whose interests were centered in Rome, chief 
metropolis of the heathen state, as afterwards as well as 
now the chief see of Christendom—ever the center of a 
mighty world of empire dependent on that land-locked sea, 
on whose broad bosom sailed apostle and evangelist, first 
heralds of the Faith, while the numerous rivers that fed 
its channels were-so many conduits of religion, which was 
borne thereon to countries unheard-of by heathens, yet well 
known to the successors of the apostles. 

Of our earliest Christian sources of geographic know- 
ledge, which are exceedingly rich and numerous, especially 
regarding the countries named in Holy Writ, are the sev- 
eral books of the New Testament, which refer often to 
Bible lands, to the countries opened to apostolic visits in 
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Asia and Africa, to India, Scythia, Mesopotamia, Persia, 
Bactria, Parthia, Egypt, Ethiopia, Nubia. Much light too 
is thrown on geographic studies by numerous references to 
hitherto unknown countries and places, to be encountered 
in the Acts of the Martyrs, the Acts of the Councils of the 
Church, and in the writings of the Fathers, all of them 
documents that attest of missionary travel to almost the 
confines of the earth,—records too that with others to fol- 
low show that the Church was far beyond the State in its 
men of science, in its knowledge of the mere physical 
phenomena of earth. Thus at the great Council of Chalce- 
don in 451, among the various signers of the acts thereof 
were two bishops—Alexander and Timotheus from Scythia, 
while St. Jerome in one of his charming and sometimes de- 
lightfully sketchy letters written about A. D. 403, speaks 
of the multitudes of monks “ monachorum turbas” * that 
from India, Persia and Ethiopia, in his own day paid visits 
to Bethlehem. 

Unknown to the Fathers, those men and scholars of ac- 
knowledged great parts and rightly held as leaders in liter- 
ary, social and political spheres, it may be observed, were 
few of the fundamental problems (many of them yet un- 
solved), in natural philosophy, in physics, in biology, all 
questions relating to cosmic science, that frequently were 
subjects of their discussions as being factors more or less 
closely connected with the higher life. Thus the constitu- 
tion of matter,—of space, the genesis of life—animal and 
vegetable, the origin of species, of forms, the character of 
light, of heat, of air, of ether, of star-formation and con- 
stitution, of the form of the earth—in brief of the whole 
field of cosmogony itself, whether spiritual or earthly.‘ 
eS rie rae yee Sa Reema yk ee 


5 See St. Jerome’s masterly Essay on Pedagogy—his 107th Epistle— 
addressed to the Roman matron Laeta. 


‘For the various views held by the Fathers, those giants of all- 
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As to the form of the earth and the existence of anti- 
podes, mere side-issues however of material sciences, be it 
said, of no more practical interest to them than to the great 
majority of thinkers, philosophers and statesmen of to-day, 
the theories of the Fathers were as follows: the sphericity 
of the earth was not denied by even one of the Latin Fath- 
ers. All Church writers in the West who touched on that 
topic, usually however among their obiter dicta, maintained 
that the earth was round—the common belief and teaching 
too of the Middle Ages. Thus taught St. Augustine, Lac- 
tantius, Cassiodorus, St. Isidore of Seville, Venerable Bede, 
Albertus Magnus and Roger Bacon, not to count a host of 
minor lights in the intellectual world.° 


round learning, see for references to their works Vigouroux Melanges 
Bibliques—La Cosmogonie Mosaique (2d ed., Paris, 1880, pp. 47-57). 

Among the media of the higher life recognized by scholars at no 
time, be it very clearly noted, have mere material physics or kindred 
studies concerning the world of bodies been ranked as of primary im- 
portance in ethics, in psychology, in economics, or any other branch of 
refined science. (The spirit of modernity to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, etc.) 

5 In view of our position (as in the text), the following strictures on 
Mother Church, fairy-tales by some modern bookmakers (might we 
not be justified in styling them fiction-weavers?) read rather amusing. 
Needless to say that not a single one of them has any but an exceed- 
ingly slender, not to say flimsy and shadowy basis in historical monu- 
ments. They are: 

(1) “The doctrine of the sphericity of the earth was placed under 
the ban of the church.” (Ency. Brit., Phila., oth ed., art. “ Map,” xv, 
524. 

(2) Again. “It was only by the Greek fathers that the doctrine of 
the earth’s sphericity continued to be taught.” (Jb., 525.) 

(3) Then. “In the Patristic Geography the earth is a flat surface.” 
(Draper, Hist. of the Intellectual Development of Europe, 4th ed., N. Y., 
1865, chap. xix, on the “ Approach of the Age of Reason in Europe,” 
p. 442.) 

(4) Moreover. “The globular form” [of the earth] “had been con- 
demned by such fathers as Lactantius and Augustine.” (Jb., p. 442.) 

(s) Again. “St. Augustine asserts that ‘it is impossible there should 
be inhabitants on the opposite side of the earth.” (Jb., p. 233.) 

(6) And lastly. “The heretical doctrine of the globular form of 
the earth,” etc. (Jb., 233.) 
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From Aristotle’s day, we may add, it was commonly held 
that the earth was spherical—round. Though previous to 
this time we find that the tabular theory was common, i. e., 
that the earth was flat like a table, or disk-shaped, as con- 
ceived by Thales, who therein was followed by his suc- 
cessors in the Ionian school, including Anaxagoras. On 
the contrary, Cosmas Indicopleustes—the traveler-monk of 
Egypt—maintained that the earth was rectangular, while 
the heathen Democritus of Abdera taught that it was ob- 
long—egg-shaped, i. e., half as long again from east to 
west—a belief attributed falsely, however, to Cassiodorus, 
a church writer of later date, who in two separate places in 
his works—in one emphatically stands for the sphericity, or 
globular shape, of the earth. Even the famed Ptolemy, 
the geographer, accepting the opinion that the earth was 
much larger east and west, than north and south, adopted 
with this belief the terms, which naturally grow out of it, 
i. e., longitude and latitude. 

Among the heathen philosophers the spherical, or globu- 
lar, theory of the earth was taught by most of the early 
astronomers,—by Pythagoras, who was the first to proclaim 
it, then by Ptolemy, Eratosthenes, Strabo and Euclid. 
Moreover, as is easily seen by reference to their works, the 
Fathers quoted frequently and extensively from the mas- 
ters of physical science in heathendom. They were thor- 
oughly conversant with the leading philosophers and think- 
ers of antiquity. Thus St. Augustine quotes freely from 
Archimedes, Hippocrates, Varro, whom he styles “ doc- 
tissimus,’—most learned, and from Pythagoras. So too 
was St. Jerome at home with the best heathen thought. 

The sphericity of the earth however was not held by some 
eastern, or Greek, Fathers, as St. John Chrysostom * and 


® Tf Mr. Justin Winsor, who though undoubtedly well versed in some 
sub-branches of story, had been less an adept in geographical lore, he- 
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the school of Antioch, nor by Cosmas. While as to the 
question of antipodes, the Fathers held very markedly dif- 
ferent opinions. By St. Clement of Rome, St. Gregory 
of Nyssa, St. Irenaeus, and St. John Damascen, their exis- 
tence was admitted. While St. Augustine, who refers to 
the question more than once, does not seem to care to ven- 
ture any very positive opinion as to whether the opposite 
side of the globe was inhabited or not, for the very good 
reason, as he distinctly states, that nothing positive what- 
ever was known of the other side of the globe, as no one 
had ever explored it, nor was there any mention of it in 
history. Therefore, as he declares, he would neither deny 
the existence of antipodes, nor admit it, until. better in- 
formed.’ 


assuredly could not have compiled his Life of Columbus, so valuable 
for its archeological researches; nor had he been of more delicately 
poised scientific spirit, according to high scholarly standards, would he 
ever have penned the implied historical mis-statement relative to schol- 
ars, who were both deeply learned and wise. 

He says: “ There had been during the days of St. [John] Chrysostom 
and other of the fathers a decision of the Church against it,” 7. e., the 
sphericity of the earth (Winsor’s Christopher Columbus, Boston, 1892, 
pp. 119, 120), a charge for which, contrariwise we may just as stoutly 
maintain, there is not a scintilla of undisputed evidence. Pity Mr. Win- 
sor, though the same may be said of other dogmatizers, instead of cred- 
iting old-style yarns and fables, did not himself live up at least to the 
very admirable ethical norm attributed by him to the French savant 
Ampére—“ to present,” namely, “as doubtful what is true, sooner than 
to give as true what is doubtful.” (Winsor, ib., p. 148.) 

7Jn his City of God, where he treats of antipodes, St. Augustine de- 
clares what may be held as his final decision in the question that noth- 
ing positive is known about peoples on the other side of the earth, as 
“thereon history is wholly silent, nor aught known, save by mere guess- 
work.” The words of the saint are: “Neque hoc ulla historica cog- 
nitione didicisse se afirmant, sed quasi ratiocinando conjectant.” (De 
Civ. Dei, |. xvi, c. 9.) 

In other places in his works the saint dwells at times at considerable 
length on many earthly phenomena of the visible physical world around 
us. Consult especially his treatise on “ Creation” in De Genesi ad lit., 
Peso aLO cman olmiteg2O ce 20) 
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In olden days three Church writers only, so far as I have 
read, denied the existence of antipodes, one a Latin, in the 
Western Church—Lactantius, a scholar of much renown, 
who however admitted the sphericity of the earth, the other 
two Greek,—Cosmas, (named above) and Procopius of 
Gaza, who therein however merely followed some of the 
most illustrious scholars of heathen antiquity, as by them 
the existence of antipodes, though admitted by Aristotle, 
Cicero, Cleomedes, Pliny, Macrobius and Capella had been 
denied by Eratosthenes, Lucretius, Plutarch, Polybius and 
Strabo.® 

Nor much wonder. Since in those early days men of 
note, scholars, experts many of them in physical sciences, 
were at odds on those two problems so closely associated 
with geographical phenomena. 

In the interval between the downfall of the Roman em- 
pire (A. D. 476) and the middle ages, were many Chris- 
tian scholars famed for their erudition not only sacred but 
profane, of whom the chief were St. Gregory the Great, 
a copious writer, author of many works of miscellaneous 
character, besides being patron of scholars, protector of 
sciences and arts, and of statesmanlike genius as shown 
in his endeavors to reform the Roman commonwealth on 
stable lines. Then Cassiodorus, one of the few men of 
learning at the Downfall,—a man of wonderfully keen ob- 
servation, erudite, statesman, then monk and author too 
of many works on history, antiquities, geography, which in 
his instructions to monks—to students of the higher learn- 


§ References to the works of the above-named writers in Vigouroux 
(ut sup., especially p. 52). 

As to the first-named scholar, Lactantius, who came out flat-footed, 
as it were, in his denial of the existence of antipodes, he is the only 
patristic writer (so far as known) who expressly takes such a view 
of that problem. (See his Divin. Inst., iii, c. 24, for his treatise De 
falsa sapientia.) 
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ing—he earnestly recommends them to study. In his cos- 
mography, a treatise deservedly admirable for his varied 
knowledge of the world, Cassiodorus describes the several 
countries and provinces of the decaying empire. The eru- 
dition of the man, were further proof needed, may be 
gauged in part from the writers he quotes, one hundred and 
twenty-eight in all, among them the ripest scholars of past 
ages. Here in brief is a list of authors, of poets, philoso- 
phers, historians, scientists named in the works of Cas- 
siodorus. They are: Euclid, Homer, Columella,, Plato, 
Aristotle, Lucretius, Martial, Hippocrates, Ennius, Philo- 
laus, Pliny, Terence, Cesar, Pythagoras, Josephus, Macro- 
bius, Lucan, Archimedes, Philo, Horace, Seneca, Virgil, 
Varro, Sallust. 

As to the form of the earth though Cassiodorus has often 
been named (wrongly however) as upholder of its oblong 
or egg-shaped figure, this, as a moment’s glance at his 
works will show, is a charge wholly unwarranted. As in 
two passages at least (as said above) he most positively de- 
clares that the earth is spherical, or round. Thus in his 
Exposition of Psalm 77 when referring to the earth he 
says that “the orb of the earth is absolutely round as a 
wheel ”; while again in his treatise on astronomy he de- 
clares even more stoutly that “the world (as said) is of 
spherical roundness.” That he also refers to the oblong, 
or egg-shaped, form of the earth in his cosmography, is 
true, but this, be it stated, was not his own opinion; he 
was merely quoting the heathen Varro as having main- 


tained it.’° 


®In his De Institutione Divinarum Litterarum (in thirty-three chap- 
ters, Migne ed., no. 70, ii, 1130, 1140), Cassiodorus has a chapter headed 
“Cosmographia a monachis legenda,” i. e. the study of earth and its 
phenomena inter alia was to be part of the usual curriculum of cloistral 
schools. 

10 The opinion of Cassiodorus as to the sphericity of the earth (pre- 
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No. Christian writer, it may be added, except maybe the 
merchant-monk Cosmas, held that the earth was of any 
other figure than round. Though even herein not a few 
of the sages of antiquity also have blundered, in so boldly 
asserting its apparently absolute sphericity, since as a mat- 
ter of fact, or at least of well-established theory, we may 
say the earth really is not wholly round but very much 
flattened at the poles. 


cisely as upheld by modern physicists) is so clearly and positively set 
forth by him as not to allow of the faintest shadow of doubt of his 
position therein. Twice (as said in the text) does he maintain that the 
earth is round. His words are: “Sive magis in rota, orbem terrarum 
debemus accipere, qui in speciem rotae absoluta rotunditate conclu- 
ditur”’ (Migne, Patr. Lat., no. 70, ti, 553.) 

Again in his treatise on ihe Arts he says: “Nam mundus ipse, ut qui-. 
dam dicunt, sphaerica fertur rotunditate collectus.’ (Ib., 1216.) 

While as to Varro’s position his words are: “Mundi quoque figuram: 
curiosissimus Varro longae rotunditati in Geometriae volumine com- 
paravit, formam ipsius ad ovi similitudinem trahens, quod in latitudine 
quidem rotundum, sed in longitudine probatur oblongum.” (Ib., 1218.) 

Doctor Laurie. while styling Cassiodorus “the learned,” “the able 
minister,’ Secretary of State of Theodoric, refers also to his monastic 
college at Vivaria, near Squillace, in the province of Calabria, in south- 
east Italy, in 540. (See The Rise and Early Constitution of Univer- 
sities, with a Survey of Medieval Education. By S. S. Laurie, LL. D., 
n “International Education Series,” N. Y., Appleton, 1902, pp. 26, 27.) 

The doctor errs, however, in locating this educational center at 
“Viviers,” which really is in France, as also does the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, which, moreover, puts it wrongly in the Bruzzi province of 
Italy (v. 161, art. “ Cassiodorus”), wherein we may note, mention is 
made of the “great erudition, ingenuity and labor” of that statesman, 
or as Warton styles him, the “eminent Roman scholar... the first 
that ever digested a series of royal charts or instruments.” (See Hist. 
of English Poetry, London, 1840. By Thomas Warton, i, Ixxxiii.) 

For Cassiodorus’ residence at Vivaria, see the Prolegomena to his 
works (ut sup., i, 467, 468) and the description of his monastic retreat, 
with its fish-weirs, mills, fountains, baths, etc. (ii, 1143, 1144). 

While referring to the book treasures of Vivaria, Cassiodorus notices 
the fact, among many of his very interesting obiter dicta, that the sixth- 
century students therein were furnished with machine self-feeding 
lamps and day- and night-clocks. His words are: “Paravimus etiam 
+... mechanicas lucernas .... ipsas sibi nutrientes,” etc. (Jb. 1145, 
1146.) 
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Then the third in our list of geographers,—the famed 
Cosmas Indicopleustes,—the voyager to India, whence his 
name, an Egyptian merchant, traveler to the far east, who 
had sailed to India, whither he had made many journeys, 
and visited many countries; then a monk at Alexandria, 
where he drew up his cosmography entitled Topographia 
Christiana, or Christian Geography, which though in many 
places shows he was somewhat credulous, yet on the whole 
makes very interesting reading. Therein Cosmas describes 
particularly India, with which he seems to have been well 
acquainted; he refers frequently to the great number of 
Christians, and the flourishing state of the Church in Cey- 
lon and Persia; he had knowledge of the Maldive Islands; 
had sailed in the Red Sea and Indian Ocean; had visited 
Abyssinia and Socotra, and apparently the Persian Gulf, 
West India and Ceylon." 

Proof of the amazing scholarship of Cosmas are the 
writers he drew upon in his cosmography, whose names at- 
test the vastness of his reading, some seventy in all, the most 
illustrious savants of antiquity, among them these heathen 
philosophers, poets, scientists: Archimedes, Aristotle, 
Euclid, Plato, Ptolemy, Proclus, Solon, Homer, Socrates, 
Lycurgus, Pythagoras, Pytheas of Marseilles and Xeno- 
phon. 


11 Relative to Cosmas, we quote the praise bestowed upon his tech- 
nical genius so far beyond that of his contemporaries by Mr. Fiske, 
who, speaking of his scholarship, declares that “along with these cos- 
mographical speculations, Cosmas shows a wider geographical knowl- 
edge of Asia than any earlier writer. He gives a good deal of interest- 
ing information about India and Ceylon, and has a fairly correct idea 
of the position of China, which he calls Tzinista, or Chinistan.” (Dis- 
covery of America. By John Fiske, Boston, [1892,] i, 268.) 

The authors cited by Cosmas may be found in his Topographia, 
(Migne ed., Patr. Graeca, no. 88, pp. 23-28,) where we may also note 
that the name given by Cosmas to China is somewhat different from 
Mr. Fiske’s version, it there appearing as “ Tzinitza” or “ Tzxne.” 


(Migne, ut sup., p. 96.) 
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Along with science-books such as have been named must 
also be ranked another class of works, wherein are to be 
found many items of geographical interest,—the numerous 
itineraries—travel or guide-books, of which the earliest 
we have knowledge of go back as far as the sixth century. 
It was a sequence of the Faith within them,—due partly to 
law, partly to discipline and custom, that from almost 
the beginning of the Christian era,—the Faithful,—pre- 
lates, laics, from no matter what part of the world, should 
make periodically visits to the holy places of the Bible- 
lands, of Italy, or of other countries. 

Hence a numerous mass of literature,—of which samples 
are extant,—was issued for the benefit of travelers, and 
pilgrims, embodying many points useful to the wayfarer, 
—relating to routes of travel, roads by land and sea, short- 
cuts in this country, or that, by-paths as well as main 
avenues of travel, places where lodging might be had, as 
well as places where risks would be encountered,—all mat- 
ters of considerable moment, as may well be surmised, to 
the prospective traveler or voyager. Of such itineraries we 
have two of sixth-century origin, one—the story of a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land during the reign of the emperor 
Theodosius—by a certain Egeria, or Eucheria, a lady ap- 
parently from Galicia, and another by one Antoninus of 
Piacenza.*? 

But of these travel-books in later ages, especially in the 
Crusade times, by lay-pilgrim as well as cleric the number 
goes on increasing, the matter becomes perhaps more inter- 
esting and the value to the student correspondingly evident. 


12 For the itinerary or Peregrinatio of Egeria, called by him “Silvia,” 
see Duchesne, who gives it in full, in his Christian Worship: its Origin 
and Evolution (London, 1903, pp. 490-523); also the Jesuit, Father 
Thurston, in Dub. Rev., for April, 1906 (p. 442), for the name of 
Egeria; and for the itinerary of Antoninus, Migne, Patr. Lat., no. 72, 
pp. 897-918. 
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From the Downfall of the empire despite the many draw- 
backs to intellectual culture from barbarians and Moslems, 
the antiquarian notes a steady progressive revival in arts 
and letters especially in three great fields: First, in the 
foundation of numerous centres of instruction,—of schools 
of learning, of architecture and music, as well as in the fact 
that trades were established throughout western Europe 
chiefly under the protection of the Church in Italy, Gaul, 
Spain, Britain, and Ireland. Chronicles of these medieval 
times from the seventh century down, refer in very many 
places to institutions of learning, to cathedral schools, to 
monastery schools, to nunnery schools, to free schools, to 
schools for primary education as well as advanced.** Then 


13 Of the abbey-, convent-, and grammar-schools, of the Church, of 
the libraries, of the various editions of books, and chiefly the training 
of gentle youth in intellectual accomplishments in early and even later 
medieval times in England preceding the Reformation era, Warton’s 
rich repertory of antiquities abounds in masses of useful indexes to 
further information—in the authors named therein. (See his Hist., ut. 
sup., especially i, lxxxii-cxxxviii, for his dissertation “On the Intro- 
duction of Learning into England”; then ii, 544-562, in his section on 
the “ Revival of Classical Learning,” continued in iii, 1-15.) 

Dr. Laurie (ut sup., p. 147) relates that in the eleventh century (ac- 
cording to Crevier) the daughters of one Manegolde, a German, and 
lecturer of renown, “opened a school in Paris for girls—an interesting 
fact indeed in the history of education.” 

Again, from a critical description of the literary and artistic activity 
of nuns in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, see Woman under Mon- 
asticism, Chapters on Saint Lore, and Convent Life between A. D. 500 
and A. D. 1500. By Lina Eckenstein. Cambridge [England], at the 
University Press, 1896. Especially rich in school data (compiled by 
this deeply versed student of saintly scholars and heroines) are chap- 
ters vii (pp. 222-255) on “Art Industries in the Nunnery,” and ix (pp. 
305-353) on “Early Mystic Literature.” For the high standard of art- 
learning nourished in nuns’ schools in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
especially at Gandersheim, in Eastphalia in Germany, see also pp. 148- 
15t. (Some of the conclusions, however, of this gifted antiquarian will 
be found open to question.) 

For an admirable comprehensive picture of the many-sided beauties 
of the educational world in pre-Reformation days in England, see the 
Constitutional Hist. of England, by Bishop Stubbs, iii, ch. xxi, no. 496, 
(sth ed. Oxford, 1896, pp. 628 sq.) 
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intellectual progress is very apparent in the numerous 
codes, or bodies of law, as witnessed to in the synods of 
Toledo in Spain, in the immense mass of capitularies of 
Charlemagne and other Frankish rulers, and the institutes 
of the Anglo-Saxon kings,—of Alfred the Great and his 
successors. While thirdly, the spread of civilization even 
among peoples just rescued from barbarism as among many 
British and Teutonic tribes is witnessed in the common- 
wealths established among them, of cities, boroughs, free- 
towns, with their guilds and self-chosen rulers, with their 
markets for foreign wares as well as domestic. Hence trade 
to strange lands and countries, with new incentives to travel, 
and explorations. With the revival too of letters and the 
spread of economic principles, there sprang up increased 
anxiety for further knowledge of the material globe and the 
physical mysteries of land and sea.** 

With the seventh century opens the age of explorations, 
voyages, journeys through Europe and on the waters of 
the western seas, by keen observers of marine and ter- 
restial phenomena. Very noteworthy among these inves- 
tigators was the Irish saint, Brendan, styled “ The Navi- 
gator,” of Clonfert, who died May 16th, 577, and who be- 
sides a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, made several voyages 
towards the north and west,—one especially in which he 
sailed, it is said, as far as Iceland, maybe even too to 
America,—a voyage that has given rise to many romantic 
stories, replete with picturesque traits, yet with but little 
trustworthy information,—tales however that while with- 
out doubt not improbable, do not seem traceable beyond the 
eleventh century or at the earliest the eighth and ninth 


14 On the intellectual grandeur of the Christian world in those ages, 
the Calvinist Guizot is well worth reading for the progress of scholar- 
ship in science and art, both speculative and practical. (See his His- 
tory of Civilization in France, ed. Hazlitt, N. Y., Appleton, 1837, ii, 88- 
103, [Vth Lect.) 
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with any positive degree of certainty. Yet of these won- 
derful reliques of medieval heroism, it must be avowed that 
along with many accounts of sea-trips by Norwegians and 
other daring explorers of the deep, they have been the in- 
centive to a long series of travel-stories of the middle ages, 
—of a distinctive species of folk-lore in form semi-real, 
semi-poetical,—that though in olden days the charm and 
study at once of schoolman and bard, in our own 
constitute so many veritable puzzles to scientists and 
physicists.** 

Truly immense, yet on the whole unsatisfactory and dis- 
appointing in its vagueness, is the mass of literature 
which has grown up around these ever wonderful stories 
of St. Brendan, and the Norsemen, Biorni, Leif and their 
followers, who are said to have crossed the Atlantic, to 
have reached even our American shores, which they named 
Vinland and Helleland. 


15 For the wonderful legends associated with the navigator-saint, 
Brendan, which, without much doubt, may be classed among our vast 
collection of so-called “ Eccentric Literature,” the reader will do well 
to consult the temperate, though brief, studies on his life and achieve- 
ments in O’Curry’s Lectures on the MS. Materials of Ancient Irish 
History, (Dublin, 1861,) on “ The fanciful and extravagant character” 
of St. Brendan’s voyages about 540 (pp. 288, 289) ; also Joyce, A Social 
History of Ancient Ireland, (London, 1903, i, 295, 296,) for historic 
tales of expeditions by sea. 

A mass of authorities, it may be added, though of very unequal 
weight or value, relative to St. Brendan’s voyages has been gathered 
by Father de Roo in his Hist. of America before Columbus, Phila. and 
London, 1900, especially in vol. ii, ch. 1. 

Mr. Fiske, in his work cited above, where he treats of the alleged 
discoveries, etc., of pre-Columbian voyagers and travelers, very perti- 
nently and judiciously observes that “we may admit, at once, that 
‘there is no good reason why any one of them may not have done’ what 
is claimed, but, at the same time, the proof that any one of them did 
do it is very far from satisfactory.” (Fiske, ut suwp., i, 150, with refer- 
ence to Winsor, Narr. and Crit. Hist., N. Y., [1880,] i, 59, on “ Pre- 
Columbian Explorations.” ) 

But those who prefer “to present as doubtful what is true, sooner 
than to give as true what is doubtful,” should consult Joyce and 


O’Curry (ut sup.). 
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But beyond dispute is the fact that early Irish voyagers 
—monks—colonized some of the northernmost islands of 
Europe,—the groups named Shetland, and Orkney—the 
“Orcades ” of classic writers, and the Faroe Isles. It is 
known too that St. Boniface, an Anglo-Saxon monk, who 
went from England to the Continent on mission service for 
the Faith, Christianized many peoples in the Rhine valley 
and other parts of Germany. 

In the chronicles of these ages, mention too is found of 
an institution as early at least as the ninth century, one that 
seems to have been overlooked by many antiquarians,—a 
usage, we may say that went far to lighten the hardships 
of travel, at least, on land—the so-called ‘‘ Tractoriae”’ of 
the Roman pontiffs, a term of many meanings in old 
chronicles, among others that of being a kind of traveling- 
card, passport or warrant, issued to parties going to and 
fro, no matter where, throughout the Christian world, on 
church business, whereby they were entitled when on the 
road, to claim service on any domain of the popes—pro- 
visions for their journey, lodging, food, horses, and the 
like, with full entertainment for man and beast.*® 

Regarding the writers on geographical topics during 
these pre-crusade times, there is frequent mention in contem- 
porary authorities, of King Alfred of England, who wrote 
a geography of Europe; of St. Wilibald, an Anglo-Saxon, 
who gave a description of his seven years’ journey and voy- 
age to and from the Holy Land, as did also St. Adamnan,. 
an Irishman of Raphoe, tenth abbot of Jona,—name of 
the early medieval island of Hii, Hy or I, of the Hebrides, 
one of the former great strongholds of Christianity.** 


16 Some studies on this travel-custom of papal commissioners and 
messengers in early medieval times are traced in Liber Diurnus Roman. 
Pontif. Migne, ed. Patr. Lat., no. 105, col. 98-100. 


17 Some interesting and valuable observations on King Alfred’s Geog- 
raphy may be found in Notes and Querics, London, 1850, i, 257, 313. 
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Worthiest however of all these writers for his erudition 
as well as keen insight into the mysteries of the earthly 
world, is St. Isidore of Seville, who besides writing copi- 
ously on history, biography, the chieftains of Goths and 
Vandals, composed a set of treatises, very encyclopedical in 
character, on the arts and sciences,—a work that amazes 
the scholar for its extraordinarily miscellaneous learning 
and reach on such incongruous topics as astronomy and 
music, animal biology and naval architecture, medicine and 
mathematics. In his astronomical section St. Isidore treats 
on the length of star-days, on eclipses, etc., while in other 
departments he discourses on agriculture, sports and games, 
painting and viniculture; he refers also to magnetic iron- 


But for the wonderful genius of this ruler as statesman, scholar, book- 
lover, author and artist, who “sent a Norwegian shipmaster to explore 
the White Sea, .... Wulfstan to trace the coast of Esthonia, envoys 
{to bear] his presents to the churches of India and Jerusalem,” etc., 
who moreover “enriched Orosius by a sketch of the new geographical 
discoveries in the North,” see the History of the English People, by 
John Richard Green, Phila., i, especially pp. 87, 88. 

From Lina Eckenstein’s work (ut ante, pp. 139-142) where an inter- 
esting though brief analysis is given of St. Wilibald’s itinerary, we 
learn that, with his traveling companion Tidberht, the saint wandered 
for seven years through southern Europe, Syria, Palestine, Holy Land, 
and Greece, and that on his return to Germany he was installed as 
bishop in the newly-founded see of Eichstatt. Furthermore, the author- 
ess states that the narrative of the saint’s pilgrimage is due to the pen 
of an Anglo-Saxon nun at Heidenheim, whose name, however, is not 
of record, who wrote parts of it at Wilibald’s dictation. (She had 
come from England to Germany about 765.) And that the account she 
gives of the saint’s experience contains one of the earliest descriptions 
written in northern Europe of a journey to Palestine, which has been 
commented on by modern writers as a curious literary monument of 
the time. 

St. Adamnan’s work De Locis Sanctis, epitomized by Venerable Bede 
in the XVIth and XVIIth chapters of the fifth book of his Eccl. Hist., 
is the narrative he took down from the lips of the Gallic bishop, Arnulf, 
of his visit to the Holy Places, whither he had gone on pilgrimage. 
About zor Adamnan gave his story to King Ealdfrith, or Alfrid, of 
Northumbria. 
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ore, quicksilver, ductile glass, glass-making, and water and 
oil-hones.** 

The literature of those ages, to quote the Calvinist Guizot, 
“abounded in philosophers, politicians, and orators; it agi- 
tated the most important questions, the most pressing in- 
terests.” 1° If the “ wheel-maps ” of the globe, devised by 
St. Isidore, with their poetic, mystical forms and divisions, 
are apt to raise a smile with modern scholars, it is worth not- 
ing that for even hundreds of years after his day, maps con- 
tinued to represent many similar unrealities, many strange- 
looking, legendary creatures, in the guise of men, beasts, 
fishes, birds, some on land, others in the water, yet such as 
no eye had ever seen save in fancy. Neither of Cosmas 
then, nor of the learned scholar of Seville, is it fair to single 


18 The very encyclopedical works of St. Isidore, i. e., his Etymologiae, 
or “Books on the Beginning or Origin of Things,” is highly, even en- 
thusiastically, praised by Dr. Laurie for the wonderful erudition dis- 
played therein. Describing the saint’s works, the doctor says: “ The 
twenty books of Etymologiae by Isidore of Seville (died 636) is, I sup- 
pose, the first encyclopedia. The first book treats of the seven liberal 
arts; the second is devoted to rhetoric; the third to arithmetic. The 
remaining books take a wide and encyclopedic range, and embrace 
medicine, geography, Biblical criticism, Church history, laws, languages, 
a Latin lexicon, a treatise on Man, on Natural Phenomena, Agriculture, 
Mineralogy, etc. They constitute a valuable record of the state of 
knowledge at the beginning of the seventh century.” (Laurie, ut sup., 
p- 67.) So much for Dr. Laurie. 

The slur, therefore, on St. Isidore’s intelligence cast by some flaw- 
hunters, their fun-making relative to his “wheel maps,” may be set 
down as wholly unwarranted—first, as being engendered, it would seem, 
by an ugly, cynical, even un-Christian prejudice; and second, as trace- 
able, in part at least, to their not unwilling reliance on wholly untrust- 
worthy, mere second-hand authorities—the latter, be it noted, com- 
monly looked upon as a most damaging blunder in scholardom. 

Some bookmakers, we may observe, seem to have compiled a Liber 
Expurgatorius, as it were, of all arts, sciences and what not, history 
included; to claim, moreover, each one for himself universal censorship, 
with power to determine what is art, what is science, what is history, 
and what they are not. 


19 See Guizot, “Civilisation” (ut sup.). 
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out their blunders for ridicule in view of the vast amount 
of genuine information to be found in their writings. 

Following is a somewhat lengthy series of writers on 
physics—on natural sciences, astronomy, and the like. As, 
in the eighth century, the: Irish monk Virgilius, or Fergil, 
known as ‘‘ The Geometer,” an abbot of Aghaboe, in what 
is now Queen’s County in Ireland, who later became bishop 
of Salzburg, a see in the Austrian Tyrol, who taught pub- 
licly that the earth was round, that people lived on the 
opposite side of it, that the possibility of circumnavigating 
the globe was beyond doubt,—a feat by the way held as im- 
possible by the heathen geographer Ptolemy nor one that 
was accomplished until eight centuries after by Iberian 
genius. ; 

As to the threat of excommunication and deposition is- 
sued for reasons however not wholly clear by Pope Zachary 
against one Virgilius—a cleric of Salzburg, for upholding 
certain doctrines regarding the form of the earth and the 
antipodes, it is clear from the papal letter to St. Boniface 
on the affair, that the defendant cleric was some other per- 
son than Bishop Virgilius, the physicist.*° 

But to continue our list. Among other writers of worth 
comes the Venerable Bede, historian, scholar, who besides 
a history of the Angles, wrote on chronology, poetry, bio- 
logy, and the equinoxes. Then Alcuin, superintendent of 
the schools in the Frankish empire, under Charlemagne, 
who wrote on medicine, arithmetic, music, geometry, astro- 
nomy and physics. ‘Then again Dicuil, an Irishman, who in 
835 composed a treatise on the measurement of the earth 
—De Mensura Orbis Terrae, of which many editions have 
been made by German and French scholars. He recalls too 


20 For Bishop Virgilius, one of the most advanced scholars of his day, 
see Joyce, (ut sup., i, 4€8,) and for the Salzburg cleric of the same 
name, and the Papal Letter of Pope Zachary to Archbishop Boniface, 
in condemnation of him, Harduin, “Concilia,’ Paris, 1714, iii, 1912-1913. 
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the fact that thirty years previous,—in 795, he had been 
informed by Irish ecclesiastics, who had returned from 
thence, of the great length of the days in Iceland.** 

And finally, a brilliant example of all-round scholarship, 
of astronomical and geographical knowledge especially,— 
the monk Dungal, a solitary living in France, somewhere 
near Paris apparently, who in 811 at the bidding of his 
abbot, Waldo, and in answer to the Emperor Charlemagne, 
who had questioned him thereon, explained (though not 
wholly satisfactorily) the possibility of a double eclipse of 
the sun that it was said had been witnessed in Europe the 
year before. In his paper on that phenomenon Dungal 
notes the inclination of the plane of the moon’s orbit to 
that of the ecliptic, and he sets forth the astronomical prin- 
ciple that for an eclipse whether of sun or moon to occur, 
it was necessary that the moon should be in the plane of the 
ecliptic. A fault however in this scholar, though not re- 
cognized as such for even ages later, was his belief in the 
geocentric hypothesis of Ptolemy. Dungal discourses also 
on the sphericity, or globosity, of the earth, as well as on 
star-days, the yearly period of each star revolution on its 
own axis, besides naming also the various stars. While his 
familiarity with the chief writers of antiquity is shown by 
his references among others, to Plato, Archimedes, Pliny, 
Macrobius, Virgil, and Cicero.*? 

Noteworthy especially, and perhaps the earliest instance 
in the history of cartography at least on a large scale, is the 
wall-map of the world, painted in his banquet-hall at the 
Lateran, by order of Pope Zachary (A. D. 741-762), the 

21 For the Irish geographer, Dicuil, see Joyce (ut sup., i, 344, 345, 
469). 

22 Dungal’s treatise in full, of which a very brief summary is given 
in the text, may be read in Lib. Diurn. (ut sup., col. 447-58.). 

See also Joyce, (ut sup., i, 468-70,) who from his well-tempered crit- 


ical remarks on the subject seems to be one of the few scholars who 
have studied Dungal in the original. 
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one by the way, who condemned the cleric Virgilius for cer- 
tain geographical beliefs. This mural map, no doubt a 
masterpiece of pictorial art in its day, is represented by 
Anastasius—“ The Librarian,” a contemporary of the Pon- 
tiff’s, as having borne appropriate descriptions in verse.?? 

During those ages of almost increasing violence on land 
and sea by barbarians, Norsemen, Saracens, there were 
fairly insurmountable barriers to any wide spread of learn- 
ing, even among the most highly cultured regions of west- 
ern Europe. For therein ‘‘ monasteries, the refuge and 
sanctuary of instruction,’ according to Guizot, were de- 
stroyed, schools closed, libraries burned. 

And yet there was progress in scientific work. In the 
ninth century when Norsemen went to Iceland, they found 
books, croziers, bells, with other relics of the visits of 
Irish missionaries. Similar “ finds” too were made two 
centuries later. From the tenth century (A. D. 985), 
Greenland, then Christianized, remained in more or less fre- 
quent intercourse with the continent of Europe, for five 
centuries, as attested by numerous bulls of the pontiffs,— 
the last official paper issued by Pope Nicholas V, bearing 
date September 25th, 1448. 

Besides the encylopedical library of Cassiodorus (already 
referred to), large collections of books were made in the 
ninth and eleventh centuries, as attested by the library-lists 
yet extant of several monastic school-centres, which show 
that besides theologies, philosophies, scripture-treatises, 
these treasure-stores of knowledge comprised also a very 
varied assortment of chronicles, travel-books, and works 
on natural sciences. In the monastery library at Flaviac in 


a a i a a ad aa ea ae tie a 
23 See Anastasius, the Librarian — Bibliotecarius —in his “De Vitis 
Pontif.” (Migne, Patr. Lat., no, 128, ii, eee whose words relative to 
Pope Zachary are as follows: “Fecit autem ... porticum atque turrem 
.. et... super camdem turrem triclinium ... Ubi et orbis terrarum 
Mec iiicuen depinxit, atque diversis versiculis ornavit,’ etc. 
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France, in the ninth century, were the works of Eusebius, 
Sozomen, Socrates, Cassiodorus on Arithmetic, the Gesta 
Francorum, and a Venerable Bede; at the one at Fontanelle 
(also in France), another school-centre, were a Josephus, 
a Bede de computo ac ratione temporum, and two copies of 
a treatise “ Super anni circulum.” 

In the monastery library at Pomposia, in Spain, were the 
works of Pliny and Solinus. While at Bec library, in 
France, one of the most renowned teaching-centres of the 
age, home of the great schoolmen and statesmen Lanfranc 
and St. Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, the book-list at- 
tests the collection of a remarkably large number of works, 
—one hundred and thirteen on high-class learning, and 
very miscellaneous in character, of which the following 
were on natural sciences chiefly: a Macrobius, Seneca, Mar- 
tianus Capella De Nuptus Mercurti et Philologiae, Pliny 
the Younger on Natural History (in 36 books), Hermes 
Trismegistus, Pomponius Mela on Cosmography, Florus, 
Palladius on Agriculture, Vegetius on Military Art, and 
Gilbertus on Geometry. In the Bec collection moreover 
were works on music, astronomy, physics, arithmetic, psy- 
chology, medicine, dialectics, rhetoric, with a lot of travel- 
books, or itineraries, besides the works of Cicero, Sueton- 
ius, Quintillian, Plato, Chalcidius, Ovid, Justinian and 
Apuleius.** 

Among the writers of the eleventh century, though simi- 
lar love for natural sciences and the refined arts was cher- 
ished in preceding ages and later, we have St. William of 
Hirsau, who drew up some treatises on astronomy, and 


24 The book-lists of these libraries, with the titles of the works once 
treasured therein, may be studied in full in the following volumes of 
Migne’s Patr. Lat., viz.: “Flaviac,” in Lib. Diurn. (ut sup., pp. 742, 
743;) “Fontanelle,” (ib., 739, 740;) “ Pomposia,” for the description 
given therein by the cleric Henricus, in Patr. Lat., no. 150, pp. 1348- 
1358; and “Bec,” once the great book-center of Normandy, (ib., pp. 
770-782). 
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with Aribo known as “ The Scholastic” and Joannes Cotto 
wrote also in masterly style on music. While Constantine 
Africanus, “a man of European reputation,” the physician- 
monk and teacher of Salerno, composed and translated sev- 
eral treatises on medicine.2* Then Giraldus Cambrensis, 


25 For the works of these scientists and artists in Migne, see his Patr. 
Lat., no. 150, pp. 1147-1178, for the long musical treatise of St. William 
of Hirsau; for Aribo’s, ib., 1307-1346; and for Cotto’s, ib., 1391-1430. 
While for the scholarship of Constantine, the African, and the medical 
school at Salerno, see Dr. Laurie, who, referring to Constantine as 
“the most learned man of his time in all medical science,” adds also 
that he was “a man of European reputation who finally placed Saler- 
num in the front as a great and specialized medical studium publicum,” 
where also (it is to be added) he notes there were “ women students 
of medicine.” (Laurie, ut sup., pp. 113, 114). At page 146 he ranks 
him for his intellectual parts with the famed Abelard, the subtle meta- 
physician of Paris, and Irnerius, the master of law at Bologna. (See 
also his comments on Constantine, p. 187.) 

The antiquarian Warton, in his Hist. of English Poetry, (ut sup., ii, 
204,) mentions several valuable details relative to the life and genius 
of Constantine. 

In confirmation of the eulogies lavished on this physician-monk, the 
Ency. Brit., speaking of the school of Salerno, states that “in the 
course of the eleventh century, under the teaching of Constantine the 
African (died 1087), the celebrity of Salerno became diffused all over 
Europe.” (See art. “ Universities,’ xxiii, 888.) 

As sequence to our eulogy of Constantine may be added the follow- 
ing relative to a woman doctor of medicine of medieval times, the cele- 
brated nun, St. Hildegard of Bingen (born 1008, died 1178), compiler of 
two books of medicine, whereof one, according to Lina Eckenstein, in 
her Woman under Monasticism, 1s usually called “ Physica.” Fur- 
thermore describing it, she says that “its amplified title runs ‘On the 
nature of man, of the various elements and of various creatures and 
plants, and on the way in which they are useful to man.’ This book, of 
which the printing-press issued several editions in the sixteenth century, 
has been characterized by the scientist Virchow as an early ‘materia 
medica,’ curiously complete considering the age to which it belongs.’ 
(Virchow, R., ‘Zur Geschichte des Aussatzes, besonders im Mittel- 
alter,’ in Archiv fiir pathol. Anatomie, vol. 18, p. 286.) Haeser, in his 
history of medicine, also points out the importance of the work, saying 
that ‘it contains descriptions of the medicinal properties of the best 
known animals, plants and minerals, together with directions how to 
improve accepted remedies against illness in man and beast.”” (Hae- 
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who visited Ireland in 1185, the first foreigner, it is said, 
who wrote a detailed description of that country, as inter- 
esting as it is valuable for its observations.*® 

All through the Middle Ages closely connected, moreover 
in school courses, were such studies as botany with its de- 
partments on flowers, plants and gums, and mineralogy for 
stones, gems and metals,—all of service in church, all im- 
portant media in the ceremonies of Divine worship, in the 
adornment of sacred buildings, in the manufacture of 
church vessels and instruments, as chalices, bells, organs, 
and altar furniture as candlesticks, vases and the like. 

In the description of old-time monasteries mention is 
made of industrial departments managed by the brethren, 
as laboratories, foundries, tanneries, beside their studios, 
or art-halls and libraries, wherein were books treating on 
sculpture, architecture, painting, book-making and so on. 

Foremost among the various influences in the promotion 
of geographical knowledge during the Middle Ages were 
the crusades,—a movement whereby new travel-routes were 
mapped out across southeastern Europe to the Holy Land, 
and a fresh impulse given to the study of the heavens,— 
of the stars,—main guide of crusader and pilgrim, and the 
discovery of new plants, fruits, and grains,—needed for 
forage and food for the armies. After the spread of Mo 
hametanism, as well known, the old-time pilgrim-routes to 


ser, H., Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Medizin, 1875, vol. i, p. 640.) 
“He considers that the book has an historical value because it is an 
independent German treatise based chiefly on popular experience, for 
no writer except Isidor [sic] of Seville (> 636) is made use of in it. 
In this connection it has been further commented on by Jessen. (Jes- 
sen, Botanik der Gegenwart und Vorzeit, 1864, pp. 120-127.) See Ecken- 
stein (ut sup.), p. 269, and 480, where she says St. Hildegard’s book 
“forms a landmark in the history of medieval medicine.” The works 
of St. Hildegard will be found in Migne’s Patr. Lat., no. 197. 

286 Thus Joyce, (ut sup., i, 19,) in his characterization of Giraldus 
Cambrensis. 
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the cradle-lands of the Faith in Asia Minor, in Palestine 
and Egypt, were abandoned until new ones were opened by 
the crusaders. With the crusade era there begins a long 
line of travelers, missionaries, papal representatives,—all 
tending eastward to Asia. 

In the thirteenth century the Dominican friar, Simon of 
St. Quentin, was sent by Pope Innocent IV to Persia; in 
1245, the Franciscan friar, John of Pian del Carpine, a 
hamlet near Perugia in Italy, an aged man of sixty-five 
years left Lyons for Asia; going thither he traveled through 
eastern Europe,—through Bohemia, Poland, Russia, across 
the Ural to Mongolia, then on to Karakorum,—camp of 
the great Khan; in 1246, he was at Batu on the Volga, then 
onward to China,—a two years’ journey in all, having in 
one of his venturesome trips gone three thousand miles 
in a hundred and six days. 

Then William Rubruquis, a Fleming, and friar of the 
same order, who in his travels through Asia, drew up a 
correct description of the Caspian Sea, returning home in 
1255. And the Vivaldi brothers of Genoa, who in 1291 
essayed a sea-road to India by sail around Africa,—a feat 
not accomplished however until two centuries later by the 
Portuguese Dias, who thus proved the falsity of the doc- 
trine held among others by Hipparchus and Ptolemy, that 
the circumnavigation of Africa was impossible. 

Marco: Polo, another Genoese, who as had been done by 
his father Nicolo and his uncle Maffeo, went to the extreme 
east of Asia—to China, where he remained seventeen years, 
bringing back thence a planisphere, that perhaps inspired 
the convent-bred scholar and physicist, Fra Mauro, two 
hundred years later in the construction of his map of the 
world. Marco Polo, thus scholars commonly state, was the 
first European who named Java; he visited Sumatra, which 
he named Java Minor, 7. e., Lesser Java. He knew also 
of Japan. 
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Other famed travelers of this period, which seems to 
have been one of uncommon activity in all lines of human 
genius,—it was the thirteenth century,—one of the most 
brilliant and glorious in the history of the world, were 
the brothers Nicolo and Antonio Zeno, Sir John Mande- 
ville, Andrea of Perugia, and Giovanni Marignioli. Nor 
should mention be omitted of John of Monte Corvino, a 
Franciscan, who from Europe went to the west coast of 
India, as did also Friar Jordanus. 

Between 1321 and 1328, Friar Odoric of Pordenone, an 
Italian, with his companion, an Irishman named Friar 
James, went to India, to the Malabar coast, then to the 
southern confines of China, then again to Sumatra, Java, 
Persia, Thibet, being the first European to enter the for- 
bidden city of Lhassa, and then again to Afganistan, to 
Cabul, and Tabriz, whence homewards to Venice. 

But to return to our book-collections in Europe. Not- 
able among those of the fourteenth century was the convent 
library of the Augustinians at York, in England, of which 
the inventory is still extant, in Trinity College, Dublin, 
made during the priorship of Father William de Stayntoun, 
on the feast of our Lady’s Nativity, in 1372, which com- 
prises among other works treatises on history, astronomy, 
medicine, astrology, music, geometry, perspective, with a 
lot of astrological instruments, the property of Friar John 
de Erghon.** 

Moreover among sharp incentives to travel by land and 
sea, beside religion with its intellectual skill and industry, 
were the weighty economic problems relating to the ma- 
terial necessities of life——of food, especially of fish for the 
fast-days of Christians. During medieval ages, it may be 
observed, the custom maintained even well down into mod- 


27 The full book-list of this medieval English Augustinian library of 
York is printed in “Notes and Queries,” (ut sup., i, 83, 84). 
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ern times was to keep three stated fasts of forty days a 
year, commonly styled ‘“‘ Lents,”—the usual Lenten fast 
before Easter, another right after Pentecost, and a third 
before Christmas, sometimes styled St. Martin’s Lent.?® 
The Mediterranean and coast waters of Europe, that for 
centuries had been almost sole source of fish supplies, were 
no longer able to fill the market. Hence the ever-increas- 
ing and restless activity of seamen,—of Breton and English, 
to explore the unknown wastes of the Atlantic,—the seas 
and ocean west of Europe,—in search of fish haunts, es- 
pecially of ling, herring, and cod. 

On old-time maps of the western world, of the North 
American coast, are odd-looking names given to stretches 
of land along what is now known as Labrador,—“ the land 
of the toiler,” or “ laborer,’ with nearby, the island of 
“ Stokafixia,” as in Bianco’s map of 1436—an old name 
maybe of Norse origin, signifying stock,—or cod-fish; then 
not far away a sea-region though sometimes drawn as an 
island known as “ Baccalaos,”’ another name for the same 
fish, even yet so termed in south European countries.*° 


28 Among the ordinances of the Carolingian age relating to the three 
Lents, the following, presumably of the ninth century, prescribes: “Ut 
jejunia tria legitima in anno agantur, id est quadraginta dies ante nativi- 
tatem Domini, et quadraginta dies ante pascha, ... et post pentecosten 
—quadraginta dies”’—usages or customs of the times that were to be 
recognized (thus the injunction in the law itself, to wit:) “propter con- 
suetudinem plebis et parentum nostrorum morem,” etc. (See Statute 
no. 187 in the Coilection of Capitularies of Charlemagne by Benedict, 
the Deacon (Levita), in Migne, Patr. Lat., no. 97, col. 770.) 

29 For these old geographical terms of “Stokafixia” and “ Bacca- 
laos,” with their variants, see Winsor’s Christopher Columbus, (ut sup., 
pp. 129, 340, 344,) and his Narr. and Crit. Hist. of America, (iii, 12). 

In the latter-named work Mr. Winsor reproduces facsimiles of old 
maps showing Baccalaos’ land as follows: On Da Vinci’s map of 1515- 
1516, (id., ii, 126,) the island of “ Bacalar”; on Orontius Fine’s globe 
of 1531, (id., iii, p. 11,) the land of “ Baccalar”; on a Mercator of 
1541, (id., ii, 177,) the “ Baccalearum Regio ”—land of the cod; and on 
Ramusio’s of 1556, (id., ii, 228,) the land of “ Bacalaos.” 
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Foremost among these daring explorers of Atlantic wat- 
ers was Prince Henry of Portugal, ‘‘ the Navigator,” who 
believed that by rounding Africa, might be opened a sea- 
path to Arabia and India, but who succeeded only in un- 
veiling the African littoral as far as the Guinea coast. Yet 
to him also is due the honor of establishing an astronomi- 
cal observatory and what perhaps is the first school, or 
academy, of navigation, in modern times at least, which 
was opened at Sagres in the southern part of Portugal, un- 
der the superintendency of the pilot and cosmographer, 
Master Jayme of Majorca. During the lifetime of the 
same scholarly and venturesome prince, in 1419, the Azores, 
whither Bristol seamen were wont to go for trade or fish, 
of which some had been discovered in 1351, were re-dis- 
covered; while the Madeira group, which had been charted 
also in 1351, was opened to colonization in 1418-20. About 
the same time too were colonized the Canaries, which are 
the same as the “Isles of the West” of the Phoenicians, 
the “‘ Fortunate Isles” of Sertorius, and the ‘‘ Hesperides ”’ 
of Pliny, which had been described too by the Arabian 
geographer Edrisi in the twelfth century, and the traveler 
Ibn-al-Wardi in the fourteenth. During the Middle Ages 
especially in the famed Crusade period is noticeable a mar- 
velous intellectual growth among the followers of Mahomet, 
of sciences and industries, — in philosophy, mathematics, 
chemistry, medicine, botany, architecture, commerce,—a 
merely spasmodic or quasi-hysterical movement however as 
usual among the children of unfaith, that in time waning as 
must always be the case under the blight of unbelief lapsed 
everywhere in Europe, Asia and Africa into a most pitiable 
state of semi-barbarism, of political degradation, mental 
torpor, religious apathy and decay. 

While reversely and be this unvarying and necessarily 
universal phenomenon ever and very stoutly kept in mind in 
the Christian commonwealth, through the ever-uplifting in- 
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fluence and energy of the Christian spirit will you see real- 
ized for good in steady progressive guise the all-round cul- 
ture of humanity in religion, jurisprudence, philanthropy as 
well as the minor sciences and beauties and graces of life 
individual or social. But to continue. In 1447, Cape 
Verde was re-discovered by the Portuguese Gomez; and 
in 1460 Sierra Leone in Africa. 

Then, but considerably later in the fifteenth century, was 
hailed the accomplishment, in part only however, of the 
problem dreamed of by the ancients, though deemed im- 
possible by others,—the rounding of Africa by the Portu- 
guese Bartholomew Dias, who had been commissioned on 
a voyage of discovery southward by King John II of Por- 
tugal, with hopes on his part among others, of entering the 
domains of the famed yet mythical ruler “ Prester John.” 
In 1486, that daring sailor reached the southernmost point 
of Africa, which because of the storms that barred his pas- 
sage further eastward and the immense billows that 
threatened his three little cockle-shaped vessels,—they were 
only of fifty-ton build,—he styled Cape of Torments, a 
name however that King John, foreseeing the realization 
of his long-sought passage to India, rechristened Cape of 
Good Hope. Ten years or so after Dias, in 1497, Vasco 
da Gama, another Portuguese navigator, succeeding in 
rounding the Cape, went thence to India, to Calcutta, which 
he reached a year later—in 1498,—an achievement where- 
by was revolutionized the commerce of the East, that for 
so many centuries had been the monopoly of the Moslem. 

Thus by the untiring efforts chiefly of Italian, Catalan, 
Portuguese and Spaniard, by travelers, merchants, mission- 
aries from the West, was the mighty East with its marts 
thrown open to traders, with multitudes of souls brought 
therefore to the Faith of Christ. 

Of the maps of the world, or parts of it, as of Europe, 
yet extant, we believe, dating from the thirteenth to the six- 
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teenth centuries, some thirty-four in all are known to 
scholars,—a mere remnant however of what must have 
been a far greater number destroyed through wars, fires 
and the neglect of men.*° 

Characteristic of these medieval maps, as alluded to 
above, inheritance in part from classic times, are their pic- 
tures of mysterious odd-looking beings, very fantastic in 
form,—of fabulous islands, cities, continents, some van- 
ishing, phantoms, the abodes of spirits both blessed and 
damned, with land and sea peopled with strange creatures, 
some semi-human, others apparently semi-diabolical, yet 
on the whole none groundless. Fanciful as are most of 
these specimens of cartography, especially in their delinea- 
tion of countries, boundaries, rivers and the like, yet on the 
whole, in consideration of their lack of scientific instru- 
ments, the map-makers, it should be said, have done their 
work with remarkable skill and taste. 

One of these artistic yet perishable monuments of science, 
a Medicean atlas, of 1351, at Florence, represents the Cas- 
pian Sea and the whole of Africa. In 1306, Marino 
Sanuto, of Pizignani, had represented South Africa as end- 
ing in a point, his map really being the beginning of 
Atlantic cartography. But finest of all these samples of 
old-time skill in map-making is the work of Fra Mauro, a 
Venetian, lay-brother in the convent of the Camaldolese 
monks of San Michele at Murano, which he made at the 
instance of Prince Henry, a patron of cartography, for 
Alphonsus IV of Portugal. Therein Fra Mauro, who 
drew Africa as circumnavigable, with full maps of Europe, 
Asia and Africa, incorporated the latest additions to geo- 

30 All these maps are specified in the Ency. Brit. (art. “ Map,” xv, 
525, 526). For valuable details relating to medieval travelers and early 
cartographers, see art. “ Geography,” (ib., x, 159-162;) also in Winsor’s 
Narr. and Crit. Hist. the paper entitled “The Earliest Maps of the 


Spanish and Portuguese Discoveries,” (ii, 93-128;) and the caption 
“Geography” in the Index in Fiske’s Discovery, (ut sup., ii, 612). 
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graphical science as well as the results of the wanderings 
of Marco Polo, John of Pian del Carpine, William Ru- 
bruquis and other medieval travelers. He mentions the 
Isle of Ceylon, Russia, “ Sibir,”’—Siberia in Asia, “ Fil- 
tandia,’—Finland, (north of Sweden,) and Java (thus 
named by Polo) in the eastern Ocean. 

But the map which is definitely associated with the views 
which were developing in Columbus’ mind, was the one 
sent to him by Toscanelli, the Florentine physician, in 1474. 
With this he studied also the Imago Mundi—the cosmo- 
graphy of the churchman, Peter d’Ailly, (de Alliaco) 1350- 
1420, afterwards cardinal. Besides, it seems fairly estab- 
lished that he read the works of Ptolemy, Nearchus, Mari- 
nus, Pliny, and the travels of Polo and de Mandeville. 

Moreover during the fifteenth century the media for 
scientific navigation were accumulating rapidly, as wit- 
nessed by the Borgia map—a bronze planisphere, which 
shows the extent of geographical knowledge in that cen- 
tury—the terrestial globe of Martin Behaim still preserved 
at Nuremberg, not having been made until 1492,—then the 
calendars of Regiomontanus, (Johann Muller), which with 
almanacs were made known to Spanish and Portuguese 
navigators. In 1470, in Poland, was published the first 
almanac, and three years later in London; these contained 
tables of the sun’s declination and that of many of the 
stars, with tables for finding the latitude by the polar star 
and the “ pointers.” In 1488, fifteen years after almanacs 
were known in London, Bartholomew Columbus, a brother 
of the discoverer, took to England a map—the first sea- 
chart seen in that country, the first map of England not 
being made until many years later, in 1520. 

It was only in 1726, it may be noticed, that navigators 
discovered the art of finding longitude by watches; while 
the first nautical almanac was published only in 1769. 

Worthy moreover of deep admiration is the fact that 
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these old-time explorations and voyages were accomplished 
with the crudest of appliances for travel or navigation, with 
no instruments of fine precision, with vessels of petty ‘on- 
nage, of unwieldy build, ill-fitted to cope with oce: 
perils, with but few other instruments for navigation ..as 
a sea-card and a compass of exceedingly faulty make,— 
the only instruments employed by navigators up to /®Re- 
haim’s time, who invented the application of the astroliase, 
or cross-staff, to purposes of navigation, (this in 1480,) 
the latter of which, be it noted,.was used by Da Gama and 
Columbus. These with occasionally tables for the sun’s 
declination, and the altitude of the polar star, and faulty 
charts, were about the only instruments prescribed for 
Spanish navigators. : 

Until 1610, when Galileo discovered another method, 
the only observations employed by mariners for finding 
longitude were those of eclipses of the moon. Nor again 
until 1670 was there any means of measuring a ship’s prog- 
ress through the water. 

Until about the beginning of the nineteenth century no 
improvements were made in nautical instruments except 
the magnetic needle. 

But besides map-makers there were scholars of high 
scientific attainments, of whom deservedly celebrated is 
Nicholas de Cusa (1401-1464), a churchman, subsequently 
raised to the cardinalship, jurist and scholar, who antici- 
pated Copernicus,** another Roman churchman, physician, 


81 In view of the spirit of modern scholarship, the thoroughness of 
research into the treasures of medieval and ancient sources of history, 
and the immense mass of material relating thereto in libraries, archives 
and museums, it is strange indeed that we are yet fated to encounter 
in works even professedly by expert historians the “ old women’s tale” 
(so often confuted) of “the condemnation by the Church of the theory 
of Copernicus,” the famous astronomer, physician and cleric, (thus 
among other fiction-weavers the Ency. Brit., xx, 145,) not one of whose 
principles of natural physics, it should be maintained, ever was con- 
demned by Mother Church. 
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astronomer and physicist, by his two theories relating to 
the globe, one, reviving the Pythagorean hypothesis, i. e., 
tha* the sun is centre of the planetary system, with the 
tas one of its satellites, thereby overturning the Ptole- 
ita.c doctrine,—the belief of many centuries, of the geo- 
centric character of the earth. 

“among the ancient heathens the heliocentric theory had 
wa taught by Philolaus of Crotona, Archimedes and 
Pythagoras in private; for in public he maintained the geo- 
centric hypothesis, that the earth was centre of the plane- 
tary system, which was upheld by Apollonius of Perga, and 
the chief Pythagorean philosophers, among others by 
Philolaus of Crotona.. (By what peculiar theory of ethics, 
of scientific casuistry, Pythagoras could attempt to justify, 
if at all, his teaching such contradictory systems as the 
heliocentric and geocentric, the world is not informed.) 

By his other theory de Cusa maintained the fact of the 
mobility of the earth (on its own axis) and its rotation 
around the sun—a theory that was completely established 
by Copernicus, (1473-1543), who reformed the system of 
astronomy—the result of which was the complete overthrow 
of the Ptolemaic hypothesis. 

Another occasion of marvel at the knowledge displayed 
ages ago is the fact that while printing was yet in its in- 
fancy, very few works comparatively having been issued 
from the press in the fifteenth century, and these moreover 
in only small editions, yet among them were many works 
on natural science, on geography, cosmography, besides 
charts, atlases, and the like, all published in Italy, some on 
presses in Rome itself, chief city of the Supreme Pontiffs, 
and—be this most stoutly maintained—all with full Church 
approbation. 

Briefly these incunabula were as follows: Pliny’s Na- 
tural History, published at Venice, in 1469; Strabo’s Geo- 
graphy, which by command of Pope Nicholas V had been 
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turned into Latin by the Veronese scholar Guarino, was 
published in Vicenza in 1469, then again in 1471; and 
probably in 1482. To Guarino (1370-1460), who had 
translated also from the Greek many of the lives of Plu- 
tarch, only the first ten. books of the Latin Strabo are due, 
the remaining ones having been done by Gregorio of Citta 
di Castello. Such was the demand for this Latin version, 
that thirteen editions were issued, the first (as said) in 
1469, the last in 1652. Then Pomponius Mela, the Span- 
ish geographer, whose work De Situ Orbis was printed 
first at Milan, in 1471, with other editions at Venice; Ma- 
crobius, at Venice, in 1472; Solinus at Rome and at Venice, 
about 1473, (two editions in the same year;) Ptolemy’s 
Atlas (with other works) first printed at Rome, in 1478; 
(it contains ten maps of Europe; four of Africa; and 
twelve of Asia;) Pliny again printed at Parma, in 1481, 
where another edition issued six years later (in 1487); 
and Avienus’ Descriptio Orbis Terrae, at Venice, in 1488.°* 

So far we have skimmed, though lightly, over the various 
different realms of the cosmos of God,—the earth, chiefly, 
whereon since the genesis of mankind have been displayed 
in their full synthetic grandeur and delicacy as well as 
analytic richness, the leading norms and phenomena of 
the ethical, esthetic and mere physical domains of the spirit- 
world and the world of matter, whether in earthly, human 
or divine guise. For in all cosmic study, geography in- 
cluded, the artistic spirit of man, if keenly sharpened by 
nature and grace, cannot but discern as interrelated through 
the Divine art-spirit all the phenomena of artistic energy, 
especially—of inspiration, of beauty, of gracefulness, or 
what-not perfection. Since in all cosmos,—in the earth, 
the heavens, the seas, the scientific mind cannot but view as 


32 The bibliography of the incunabula named in the text from divers 
sources apart from the works themselves, as encyclopedias, especially 
the Britannica. 
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closely, nay even as more or less intimately co-ordinated to- 
wards God, all phenomena relating to spirit, to man, to 
beast, to plant, to mineral. 

But to conclude. Briefly then we have told of a long 
series of explorations, voyages, travels, from the dawn of 
Christianity to the discovery of the Western World in 
1492; we have spoken of libraries, of books in many edi- 
tions, of writers on geographical topics, some of them 
cardinals of Holy Church, of bookmakers, cartographers, 
and makers of globes, road-maps and atlases; have named 
travelers—churchmen, laymen, who by land and sea visited 
every quarter of Europe, traveled to the extremes of Asia, 
including even some of the Pacific Islands, sailed clear 
round Africa and explored the wastes of the Polar Sea and 
the coast waters of the great Western Continent, later 
known as America. 

Less than a generation after the discovery of the New 
World of America by the Italian Columbus, the Portuguese 
Magellan, we may add, first of all navigators, completed 
his passage around the southernmost point of the American 
continent, on Wednesday, November 28, 1520, through the 
straits bearing his name, and thence homeward bound 
across the Pacific was the first sailor of record, to encircle 
the globe. 

From our survey of the course and amount of geogra- 
phical knowledge down to the discovery of America, we 
may also conclude that scholars, travelers, navigators, were 
well acquainted with the main principles that underlie geo- 
graphical science, were familiar too with the chief char- 
acteristics of terrestial and celestial phenomena—the shape 
and size of the earth; the distribution of peoples, of races 
of men; of various kinds of food-products, of fruits and 
plants, of beasts and fishes; and the main divisions of the 
earth’s surface at least in the eastern hemisphere. 


STATE OF MEDICAL KNOWLEDGE AT THE 
TIME OF THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


BY LAWRENCE F. FLICK, M. D. 


Columbus was born in 1446, and died in 1506. He made 
his great discovery in 1492. He was a contemporary of 
Pope Alexander VI, who was born in 1431, made Pontiff 
in 1492, and died in 1503. He also was a contemporary 
of Magellan, Las Casas, Legaspi, Velasquez, Vespucci, 
Savonarola, Raphael, and Michael Angelo, all of whom left 
the impress of their personalities wpon the time and helped 
to shape the destiny of civilization. 

The century preceding that in which Columbus lived 
and made his discovery has been termed the renais- 
sance of literature and of learning in general. It is the 
century of Dante and Bocaccio, and apparently marks the 
point of reawakening of the world to intellectual progress 
after centuries of slumber. Historically this period is 
usually represented as witnessing an abrupt development of 
intellectual activity, but in reality this activity is the blos- 
soming of a tree which has grown slowly during centuries, 
and has reached the maturity at which it gives evidences 
of fructuation. Its roots go back to the very beginning of 
Christianity, and its record of growth and development is 
blurred with all the vicissitudes which go with the growth 
and development of things earthly. It was nurtured, 
pruned, and cared for by Mother Church from the begin- 
ning down through the dark days of the disruption of the 
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heathen civilization, brought on by the profligacy and 
effeminacy of the Romans and the barbarity of the wild 
hordes from the unknown North. 

The discovery of America was an episode in the progress 
of Christian civilization of which Columbus was the hero. 
It was an essential step in the evolution of this civilization, 
and undoubtedly would have occurred had Columbus never 
been born. It might have been deferred, but it would have 
come nevertheless. As is true of all other epoch-making 
discoveries, Columbus being the foremost man of his day 
in the line of research in which he was engaged, brought | 
the work of others to a culmination. This culmination 
could not have been reached without the progress which had 
gone before, and even without Columbus would prob- 
ably have been reached by such men as Magellan, Le- 
gaspi, Velasquez, and Vespucci, if not at that time at 
least at some time in the not very distant future. 
This does not detract from the work of Columbus, but on 
the contrary brings it out in a strong light by which we 
can judge its true value. To be the foremost among such 
men as were contemporary with Columbus, engaged in the 
same line of work, is indeed a great honor. Columbus’ 
work is a striking realization of the vitalizing influence of 
Christianity for civilization along lines which were un- 
known to the world prior to the coming of Christianity. 
Heathen civilization was at its height when Christ came 
into the world, and the world had reaped all the benefit 
which could be derived from the influences which were at 
work before that time. The Egyptian civilization in its 
massiveness had come and gone; the Grecian civilization, 
with all its beauty, had become classic; the Jewish civiliza- 
tion, with much that was strong and much that was beau- 
tiful, had been brought under the control of the dominant 
civilization of the day, the Roman; and indeed all the civi- 
lizations that had existed before were represented in the 
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civilization which was then ruling the world. Strength, 
beauty, and solidity were the prevailing motifs pervading 
everything, and the civilization was one essentially based 
upon humanism. The human body, animate or inanimate, 
was the center of all thought, and selfishness was the 
motive-power of all action. Altruism was unknown in 
the world, and actions that depended upon a spirit of self- 
sacrifice were unheard of. 

During fourteen centuries of Christianity the spirit of al- 
truism had spread over the world, and civilization was blos- 
soming forth with great promises of new things based 
upon that spirit of altruism. Law in the modern sense, 
granting to each his inalienable rights, was beginning to 
have a new meaning, and men were coming gradually to 
realize that no one was born into the world with preroga- 
tives which do not belong to others. The spirit of self- 
sacrifice led men to deeds of daring and of endurance of 
hardships which pointed out the way along new and un- 
trodden paths. The Magna Charta, the printing-press, care 
of the poor and sick in eleemosynary institutions, Christian 
art and Christian architecture came into the world. All of 
these depended either upon the altruism of Christianity or 
the softening influences of Christianity for their inspiration 
and development. Love of God and love of the neighbor 
are the beginning and end of Christian civilization. 

In the order of time, architecture, art, literature, music, 
and law precede medicine in progress, although perhaps not 
in inception. This is because medicine is of much slower 
growth. Architecture quite naturally made rapid progress, 
because Christian people were most zealous in building 
temples worthy of a living God who had deigned to reside 
in their midst. Art and music made rapid progress through 
the stimulus of the same religious zeal. Polite literature is 
the natural outgrowth of intellectual development and close 
association of educated, refined minds. Its development 
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was therefore to be expected even aside from any religious 
influence. The development of law came quite naturally 
with clearer conceptions of the innate rights of man and 
the greater disposition of men to acknowledge these rights. 
Medicine, however, was necessarily of a slow growth, be- 
cause more than any other science or art it was dependent 
on altruism for everything appertaining to it. 

Eleemosynary institutions of every kind have been the 
foster-mothers of scientific medicine. Without them medi- 
cine, as it is known at the present day, could not have 
sprung into existence. They did not exist in heathen 
times, at least in the form in which we know them. Medi- 
cine under heathen inspiration reached its acme in the time 
of Hippocrates, and the writings of Hippocrates give us a 
very good idea of what medicine was in its best develop- 
ment at that time. A study of Hippocratic medicine 
also reveals the impediments which medicine found to 
further progress in heathenism. The Hippocratic physi- 
cian was a nobleman indeed, as is shown by the Hippo- 
cratic oath administered to every physician of that time. 
His ethics approached nearer the Christian idea of ethics 
than we find anywhere else in heathenism. His calling 
placed him on a very high plane of conduct towards his 
fellowman, and made him strive to increase his power for 
the good towards those who needed his services. His op- 
portunities for gaining knowledge, however, were exceed- 
ingly circumscribed in the absence of eleemosynary institu- 
tions, such as hospitals, orphan asylums, and institutions 
of every kind for those who are afflicted; and it was in 
these that modern medicine found its opportunities for de- 
velopment and progress which enabled it to surpass the 
medicine of heathendom. 

The earliest hospital of which we have any record was 
founded by St. Paula in the fourth century. This prob- 
ably was not the first of that kind of institution established, 
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but it is the first of which we have any clear record. It is 
quite probable, indeed, that eleemosynary institutions of 
every kind sprung up as soon as Christianity got such foot- 
hold as to enable it to give material form to its principles. 
It was near the time of the founding of the first hospital 
that Galen makes his impress upon medicine. From Hip- 
pocrates to Galen is a long step, a period of nearly six hun- 
dred years, and yet Galen is the first prominent milestone 
we encounter after Hippocrates. This alone would show 
the slow growth of medicine. 

Besides the difficulties growing out of its dependence on 
self-sacrifice, there were other serious obstacles to the prog- 
ress of medicine, such as the superstitious objection to dis- 
section of the human body, and the universal mixture of 
superstitious practices for the cure of disease with em- 
pirical knowledge about remedies, and outright charlatanry. 
It is even more difficult to uneducate people than to edu- 
cate them, and where there is universally a false idea it is 
exceedingly difficult to implant new ideas. Galen had to 
content himself with dissecting animals, and. up to his day 
that probably was the only basis of knowledge of anatomy 
and physiology. With the knowledge thus gained he and 
his fellow-laborers advanced medicine and surgery very 
materially over any position held before him. He indeed 
came very near discovering some of the great secrets which 
came to light centuries later. It required the full strength 
of Christian faith and ethics to break down the super- 
stitious practices which stood in the way of the progress 
of true medicine, for all down the centuries of history we 
see evidence of interference with this progress by these 
practices. Gradually they were overcome, chiefly through 
the instrumentality of religious communities, in which men 
and women devoted themselves to higher education and to 
the exemplification of the Christian doctrine by the practice 
of works of mercy. 
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As we go farther along the centuries we find monks 
taking a very active part in the development of medical 
knowledge. The famous home of the Benedictines, Monte 
Cassino, becomes the center around which the greatest prog- 
ress of medicine circulates. The famous college of Saler- 
num sprung up there. For centuries this school stood fore- 
most in the world in the development and promulgation of 
correct knowledge of medicine. Men and women came 
here for medical training, and went forth from here 
throughout the world to spread the knowledge they had 
gained and to put it into practice for the benefit of man- 
kind. The school evidently was founded on the broadest 
principles possible, and was open to women as well as to 
men. It was visited by students from all parts of the 
world, and apparently supplied the teachers and the inspira- 
tion for other schools founded in the principal cities of the 
world. Moreover, it was open to Jew as well as to Chris- 
tian. We boast at the present day of our broadness in 
admitting both sexes and people of all religious creeds on 
the same basis into our medical schools, and we sometimes 
think we have advanced to a new plane of forbearance and 
broadmindedness in doing so, and yet here in the very 
formative stage of Christian civilization and modern medi- 
cine we find exactly the same attitude taken by the people 
of that day. 

The medicine of this period was much influenced by the 
learning of the Arabians. The Arabs, who overran part of 
the Roman Empire and brought destruction to some of the 
Roman civilization, brought some enlightenment of their 
own, and had really a beneficial influence on the progress 
of medicine in Europe. This good influence was chiefly 
exercised by the Jews, who apparently came into Europe 
from the East with the Arabian invasion. So great was 
the overshadowing influence of the Eastern physicians upon 
medical thought and practice that the epoch between Galen’s 
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time and the fifteenth century, especially the latter part of 
this epoch, is usually termed in history the Arabic Era. 
The Christian welcomed the knowledge of the Arab and 
Jew; and monk, Arab, and Jew worked side by side for the 
amelioration of the sufferings of humanity and for the ad- 
vancement of knowledge, and all of this under the patron- 
age of the Roman Pontiffs. This certainly does not sup- 
port the oft-repeated slander that the Catholic Church is 
narrow-minded and intolerant. 

The fifteenth century, which saw the birth of Columbus 
and the greater part of his life, including his wonderful 
discovery, marks a milestone in the history of medicine 
which is sometimes called the Era of Renovation. Med- 
ical education had taken on great activity, and universities 
in which medicine was well taught had sprung up in all 
the larger cities of Christendom. The first great book on 
anatomy based upon the dissection of human bodies, by 
Mondano, had been written, thus emphasizing the new 
vigor which had been instilled into the growth of medicine. 
Medical books of all kinds had been written by men and 
women, and medical thought was branching out in many 
directions. Even the broader lines of medical practice, such 
as have to do with the prevention of disease and hygiene, 
were looming up. 

Indeed, one of the greatest victories of medicine that the 
world has seen was planned and begun at this time, namely, 
the eradication of-leprosy from the civilized world. It was 
about this time that the true contagious nature of leprosy, 
in the full meaning of the word, began to be understood, 
and measures for prevention of the disease began to be 
formulated. Leprosy had been brought from the East by 
the Crusaders, and had spread over Christian Europe to 
such a degree that the disease began to threaten the entire 
population. Religious orders of men and women were 
organized to cope with this great evil and affliction, hos- 
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pitals were established for the care of the afflicted, public 
baths were opened everywhere, in order that people 
might keep themselves clean, and, gradually, complete iso- 
lation of the afflicted was introduced and enforced. UIti- 
mately these measures brought the disease under control, 
and the first great victory of man over disease through 
organized effort had been won. This victory belongs to 
Christianity as much as it does to medicine, and perhaps 
more, for whilst medicine gave the knowledge, Christian- 
ity gave the love and zeal which were necessary to put the 
knowledge into practice. 

Medicine in Columbus’ day, considering the forces 
at work for its development and the conditions under 
which it grew, was probably as far advanced as it 
was possible for it to be. So far as history records 
facts it was the farthest development of medicine in 
the history of the world up to that time. As compared 
with medicine under heathendom, at its height in the days 
of Hippocrates, it was as much advanced above that epoch 
as medicine of the present day is advanced above the medi- 
cine of that day. As with all things human, progress be- 
came more rapid as advancement was made, because prog- 
ress became easier with the accumulated knowledge of the 
past. In studying this subject we are apt to lose sight of 
this fact, and to become impatient with the progress of the 
past. This is particularly true in those phases of civiliza- 
tion which had their inception in Christianity. That which 
is dependent upon humanism pure and simple had as good 
an opportunity for growth and development during heathen- 
dom as during Christianity, and human knowledge and 
progress which depended for its inspiration on man’s sen- 
suous nature was perhaps even more advanced in heathen 
days than it has been since Christianity swayed the world. 
Medicine, although it existed long before Christianity, re- 
ceived its greatest impetus from the doctrines of Christ and 
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has made most of its progress under the guidance of Chris- 
tianity. 

It is difficult to form a proper conception of the prog- 
ress of medicine since Christianity came into the world, 
because history does not give us a very clear picture of 
man’s relation to disease in the past. The Bible gives us 
a fair idea of the devastation of disease during the Egyp- 
tian civilization in the plagues of Egypt; Hippocrates 
draws us a fairly good picture of what disease meant during 
the Grecian civilization; Galen and some of the early med- 
ical writers convey a fair idea of the prevalency of disease 
during the Roman civilization; we can gather a pretty good 
idea of what disease meant in the time of Columbus from 
the historical writers, both medical and lay, of that day, 
but it is very difficult to compare these pictures except in 
the most general manner. The glimpses which we get of 
the life of the ordinary man and his relation to disease in 
the epochs named show us a gradual lessening of disease, 
which becomes more rapid as we come nearer to the present 
day. During the Egyptian, the Grecian, and the Roman 
civilizations the terrible plagues simply devastated the land. 
When those plagues came, and they came very often, whole 
peoples were wiped out sometimes, and everybody within 
reach of the plague, even if he escaped with his life, en- 
dured suffering and sorrow which cannot be pictured in 
words. 

In the days of Columbus such plagues still occurred 
throughout the civilized world, but at longer intervals and 
less severe in character. During the fifteenth century two 
occurred in Europe. In the plague of 1407, 30,000 died 
in London alone, although the population of London at 
that time was not very large. As compared with deaths 
and plagues of other days, this death-rate was rather small. 
During the reign of the emperor Justinian there was a 
plague which carried off from five to ten thousand people 
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in and about Constantinople; and Crossius speaks of a 
plague in Africa which carried off 800,000 people. In the 
year 92 a plague raged in Scotland which carried off 150,- 
000 people, and in 1359, which is only a short time before 
Columbus’ century, a plague raged in Italy which is said 
by Lipsius, as quoted by Short, to have carried off 990 
out of every 1000 people in the country. 

Up to Columbus’ time satisfactory progress had been 
made in medicine, probably as great as could be expected, 
but the fruition of medical knowledge was merely budding. 
Disease was under better control than it had been at any 
time in the history of the world, but was still rampant, 
and as a twin brother of war laid waste countries every- 
where, and laid them waste just in proportion as they were 
thickly populated. Plagues still ran in cycles around the 
world and left death and sorrow in their wake. The true 
nature of disease was not yet understood, and disease of 
all kinds was still looked upon as a direct visitation of 
Providence. Such views made men superstitious. Wars 
were frequent, and sometimes took up the work of destruc- 
tion where plagues had left off. The death-rate was still 
so great in all civilized communities that no city in Chris- 
tendom could maintain its population from its own birth- 
rate. People from the country districts flocked to the 
towns and cities to fill up the ranks of those who fell pre- 
maturely, and with all the influx which could come from 
the country, towns and cities grew slowly. In consequence 
of the great prevalence of disease and the frequency of 
wars the accumulation of public wealth was slow and civil- 
ization was naturally retarded. The comforts of life of 
the wealthiest of those days compared but poorly with the 
comforts of life of people of very ordinary means of the 
present day. The production of food, its preservation, and 
its conveyance from place to place were difficult, and only 
those who depended directly upon the soil for their main- 
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tenance and for their clothing were comfortably fed and 
housed, unless they had extraordinary means of providing 
themselves with these things from a distance. This pic- 
ture, compared with what we know of our present pros- 
.perity, freedom from plagues, and great increase of aver- 
age life, gives us a fair idea of the progress of medicine 
since Columbus’ time. 

What is true of other departments of history is true of 
the history of medicine, namely, that a correct history has 
not yet been written. The part which the Church played 
in the development of medicine has frequently been mis- 
interpreted, and never fully understood. The Church has 
been accused of retarding the progress of medicine by 
men with whom the wish has generally been father to the 
thought, and has been misrepresented by fair-minded men 
who have recorded facts without carefully looking for the 
inspiration of the deeds about which they have written. 
When the history of medicine shall have been written by 
an unbiased pen, with a full knowledge of all the facts in 
the case, it will be made very clear that the nutriment which 
has fed the plant, the sunshine which has stimulated its 
growth, and the guardianship which has prevented inter- 
ference, all have had their foundation in Mother Church. 
Even the workers in the cause who have repudiated Mother 
Church and have antagonized her, have unconsciously been 
either directly or indirectly influenced by her doctrines and 
by the teaching and example of those who believed in and 
followed her teachings. 


THE JESUITS IN AMERICAN CALIFORNIA. 
BY BRYAN J. CLINCH. 


(Continued from page 312.) 


DISTINGUISHED MEMBERS OF THE ORDER IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


The first college of St. Ignatius had been built under the 
care of Father Congiato as rector, while Father Villiger 
was General Superior. Father Sopranis came as Visitor 
the next year. Though the number of pupils was much 
larger than in Santa Clara, the majority were in the ele- 
mentary classes, and it was only in 1863 that a graduate 
received his degree of St. Ignatius’. Its recognition as a 
college by the Order followed the next year. In 1865 
Father Congiato was a second time named Superior of the 
mission, but continued to act as college president for some 
months, when Father Villiger was charged with the office. 
An earnest request for colleagues whose native tongue was 
English was made by the Californian superiors and favor- 
ably answered by the other provinces. Fathers Young, of 
the Maryland Province, and Bouchard and Boudreaux, of 
Missouri, came in 1861, and Father Michael O’Ferrall 
from Ireland in 1865. Father Bouchard was mainly occu- 
pied in mission work; Father O’Ferrall in organization of 
classes and teaching the higher ones, for which the was 
eminently qualified. He had been rector of St. Xavier’s 
College in Dublin, and was held one of the best classical 


scholars and theologians of Ireland. It is a curious fact 
445 
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that at the Council of the Vatican he was credited by Mgr. 
Dupanloup with supplying most of the historical matter 
on which the latter opposed the immediate definition of 
papal infallibility. 

Father Bouchard was of native American race. His 
father was chief of the Lenni Lenape branch of the Dela- 
wares, and his mother, the child of French parents, was 
carried away a prisoner by the Comanches after the slaying 
of her father and mother. The Delaware father of Watom- 
ika, the original name of Father Bouchard, was killed in 
battle about 1835. The boy, then aged twelve, was taken 
by some Presbyterians to Marietta and there trained in a 
theological school. He became a minister of the denom- 
ination, but was received into the Church of his mother 
in 1846. He entered the Order of St. Ignatius in 1848, 
was ordained in 1856, and passed the last twenty-eight years 
of his life and ministry on the Pacific Coast, with St. Igna- 
tius’ as this central residence. He and Father Maraschi 
were, on the whole, the two most widely known figures in 
San Francisco until the time of their death. 

An attempt was made by Fathers Villiger and Congiato 
in 1865 to raise the standard of studies in St. Ignatius’ Col- 
lege. The elementary classes were dropped and a classical 
course laid down for all degrees. The result indicated 
that public feeling was not ripe for such an advance. The 
number of pupils fell from four hundred and fifty in 1864 
to two hundred ’and thirty-six the next year. A commer- 
cial course was consequently added in 1866 and the elemen- 
tary class restored. The number of pupils soon returned 
to its former figure, but the indication that the Califor- 
nian population of the time had slight inclination for learn- 
ing for its own sake could not be mistaken. Only three 
graduates received degrees in 1865. One of them, Alex- 
ander O’Neill, was subsequently dean of the San Fran- 
cisco Medical College and among the most distinguished 
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physicians of California. Stephen White, the first native 
Californian to reach the United States Senate, entered St. 
Ignatius’ College the following year and received most of 
his school training there, though he graduated from Santa 
Clara. 

Father Ponte, who had been Provincial of the Turin 
Province from 1859 to 1865, came to California as its 
Superior in 1867. Father Congiato still continued rector 
of the college. In 1869 that office was transferred to Father 
Joseph Bayma, who arrived from Europe with another 
priest and three scholastics, Messrs. Joseph Sasia, Joseph 
Dossola, and Gregorio Leggio. Father Bayma was prob- 
ably the foremost, intellectually, of the Jesuit body in Cali- 
fornia. He had been professor of rhetoric in the College 
of Nobles at Turin at seventeen years of age, and rector 
of the ecclesiastical seminary of Bertinoro, in the Romagna, 
before his thirtieth year, having in the meantime filled a 
chair in the Roman College. Driven from Sardinia by the 
changes of 1848, he passed to Stonyhurst as professor of 
philosophy, and there published a remarkable mathematical 
work on molecular mechanics which won recognition from 
the University of Cambridge. A Latin epic of merit and 
a treatise on “ Religious Perfection” in the same language 
were among his works. 

The scholastics who accompanied him were also men of 
high abilities. Mr. Sasia, after his ordination, was chosen 
Provincial of Turin, and has published several valuable 
works in English. The teaching staff of St. Ignatius’ was 
of more than common standing despite the elementary char- 
acter of the studies in which most of its pupils were en- 
gaged. The number of the latter averaged somewhat under 
five hundred during the years 1867 to 1871. The build- 
ings of 1862 were found inadequate for their use, and 
Father Bayma added a large wooden building in the first 
year of his rectorship. It cost nearly forty thousand dol- 
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lars and raised the burden of debt to over a hundred and 
seventy thousand dollars at the close of 1871. Though 
erected with borrowed money, the new buildings at St. 
Ignatius’ and the splendid collection of physical apparatus 
there, called forth some public comment on the revenue de- 
rived by the Jesuit teachers from their college. Father 
Bayma felt called upon to state that the majority of the 
pupils were taught free. The fees during the year had 
amounted to seven thousand seven hundred dollars, while 
the cost of the public schools was forty dollars a pupil. It 
may be added that the principal of the San Francisco high 
school, Mr. I. Leonard, joined the Order in 1868 and was 
engaged in teaching in one of its colleges. He was or- 
dained in St. Ignatius’ in 1872, being then over fifty. His 
son Francis had also joined the Order, and he served his 
father’s first Mass. His death followed within a couple of 
years, while the older man’s life was prolonged for thirty- 
three, most of it spent in active work. 

Though Father Bayma and his colleagues were giving 
their work to public education without pay, as the salaries 
of the lay teachers and other expenses exceeded by some 
hundreds of dollars the pupils’ payments, a measure 
passed by the State Legislature in 1868 threatened to make 
it ultimately impossible for them to maintain a college. In 
that year church and school properties, which had been till 
then exempt from taxation, were made liable to it. By 
1877 the annual load on St. Ignatius’ had risen to twelve 
thousand dollars from this source, apart from the load of 
interest on the debt. The increase in value of the land, 
originally purchased for twelve thousand dollars by Father 
Maraschi, involved no profit, but rather a crushing burden 
while it continued devoted to Catholic benevolent objects. 

The number of pupils meantime continued to grow, and 
it passed six hundred in 1876. Two series of public lec- 
tures on scientific subjects in 1873 and 1875 had done much 
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to increase the reputation of the college as a teaching body. 
Some valuable gifts of instruments and specimens were 
made by friends, but they increased the burden of taxation. 


A NEW SITE FOR ST. IGNATIUS’. 


On the appointment of Father Pinasco as rector in 1877, 
Father Varsi, who had just been relieved from the charge 
of Santa Clara, was sent to Rome to obtain permission 
from the General of the Order and from the Propaganda 
to transfer St. Ignatius’ to another site and thus lessen the 
load of taxes and interest. The matter was fully discussed 
and the needed permission granted by both Father Beckx 
and Cardinal Franchi. Father Varsi returned with four- 
teen scholastics and novices, largely of Irish and German 
nationality, who volunteered their life service to California. 
Shortly after Father Varsi’s return a lot on Van Ness 
Avenue was purchased at a cost, in additional debt, of two 
hundred thousand dollars. 

After this purchase an attempt was made by a party in 
the State Legislature to render the block unavailable 
for the purpose of a college by running a small public 
street through the middle of its width. The attempt, how- 
ever, was defeated. Father Varsi had been installed as 
General Superior after his return, and he began the present 
church and college on Van Ness Avenue a year later.’ 

A curious incident marked the beginning of the work. 
A formidable labor agitation was going on in 1878 in con- 
sequence of dull times and bad seasons. It was largely 
directed against the Chinese, and an unwarranted assertion 
was made at a meeting and repeated by one of the daily 
papers that Father Maraschi was contracting for brick of 
Chinese make. An editorial of July 3, 1878, merits quo- 
tation here: 


1 Destroyed by earthquake and fire, April, 1906. 
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“The money raised for the building, unless we greatly err, 
has been contributed mainly by white men and women. Much 
of it has been received from the working classes, mostly those 
of Irish blood, and the same classes will be depended on to 


finish the work. .... Against them in sharpest competition 
came the coolies, who can live cheaper because they have no 
families to support..... This is bad enough at best, but it 


is worse, almost intolerable, that the money, the aggregate of 
the little-by-little contributions, they give towards building a 
church—sums which compel them to pinch themselves in food 
and clothing—should be paid to maintain those coolies in the 
employment from which they are themselves driven.” 


This violent appeal to public passion had no foundation 
in any fact beyond the writer’s imagination and the anxiety 
of certain manufacturers to discredit a rival company which 
had sent a bid for materials to the church-builders. It was 
followed on the 4th by an attempt to burn the wooden 
college of Father Bayma, an attempt which was fortunately 
frustrated by the fire department. Father Varsi felt called 
upon to publish a statement in reply, which incidentally 
threw light on the means by which his Order had, during 
the last twenty-three years, provided for the needs of the 
Catholic population of San Francisco. After denying posi- 
tively the fact of any contract with a Chinese brick com- 
pany, and even the existence of such a body, Father Varsi 
added: 


“Tt is not true that the money for the building has been 
contributed mainly by white men or women. We have com- 
menced by borrowing money from the Hibernia Bank, and 
with the progress of time we shall borrow from the same or 
others according to circumstances. We have entered on this 
enterprise in the hope of selling at a proper advantage the 
premises we now occupy and which have not been procured 
with the money of the people, as other diocesan ecclesiastical 
properties have been, but with our own money and by taking 
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on ourselves weighty responsibilities. We have never done 
any begging, by subscription or otherwise, and we never shall; 
but should any kind benefactor offer us some donation we 
shall not be sorry to receive it with sincere thankfulness. The 
collection we take up in the church on Sundays and feasts 
scarcely suffices to cover our regular expenses, much less to 
allow us to accumulate treasures. . . . Should your paper be 
incredulous, we invite it to compare its account book with 
ours. . . . I beg to remark here that one of the main consid- 
erations which has induced us to hurry the work at this time 
has been that of giving profitable occupation to workingmen, 
and should we be compelled, by the unjust dictation of your 
paper, to adjourn the work, the workingmen would be the 
losers. Yours respectfully, 

SEV ARSTC(Os€)05 


This dignified and unquestionable statement settled the 
agitation. The journal addressed declared “ nothing was 
further from its purpose than to misrepresent or wrong 
the Society of Jesus or the faithful and devoted Fathers 
who grace and strengthen the Society.” The agitation 
ended as suddenly as it began, but the lesson of the value 
of popular gratitude for public services merits to be remem- 
bered permanently. 

The foundations of the new college were laid on Octo- 
ber 2oth with imposing ceremonies, and in the presence of 
an immense and sympathetic gathering. Only eighteen 
days later, Father Accolti, the founder of the California 
mission, was stricken by death when on his way to the 
death-bed of one of his penitents. He was seventy-one 
years of age, thirty-four of which had been spent in Ameri- 
can missions. The first five had been passed among the 
savage tribes of Oregon and Montana before he began the 
establishment of his Order in California, and he gave three 
more to like work subsequently as General Superior. To 
his judgment and efforts the affiliation of California with 
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the Sardinian Province, in 1853, was mainly due. Yet 
after his return he acted as assistant to Father Maraschi 
at St. Ignatius’, and subsequently as prefect, professor, and 
parish priest at Santa Clara. The last eleven years of his 
life were passed in ministerial work at St. Ignatius’ church. 
He had been chosen president of the California Historical 
Society in 1872, and despite his years was singularly active 
and energetic till the last day of his existence. 

The buildings were pushed on rapidly by Father Varsi, 
and in February, 1880, the community moved to its new 
abode. The dedication of the church by Archbishop Ale- 
many on the first of that month was the most imposing 
Catholic ceremonial yet seen in California, and the open- 
ing of the college hall was scarcely less impressive. A 
slight decrease in the number of pupils followed the change 
of site, but in July there were six hundred and fifty, and 
the professorial staff was largely increased. The buildings 
had cost somewhat over three hundred and twenty thou- 
sand dollars, and the whole debt reached eight hundred 
and sixty-two thousand, on which the yearly interest was 
forty-two thousand dollars. With the additional taxation 
of the new property, and the old lot yet unsold, the finan- 
cial load was a most serious one. 

Father Kenna was named rector in July, Father Pinasco 
being transferred to Santa Clara. The former was the 
first rector of American birth in California. The teach- 
ing body was largely made up of young scholastics, among 
whom were Messrs. D. Crowley, J. Ricard, Joseph Riordan, 
Cunningham, Walshe, Smith, and McKey, Egloffstein and 
Shallo. Several were Californians by birth and had re- 
ceived their training in the young colleges there. The total 
number of teachers in St. Ignatius’ in 1881 was forty-five 
and that of pupils seven hundred. Under the direction of 
Father Kenna and the succeeding rectors, Fathers Sasia, 
Imoda, Allen, and Frieden, more attention was given to 
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raising the standards of instruction than to the number 
of pupils in the lower grades. In 1887 a classical course 
was prescribed for all college degrees. Since 1893 all the 
courses are absolutely free. This step, urged by Father 
Imoda, was carried out by the succeeding rector, Father 
Allen. The same year Father Joseph Sasia, who had come 
to California as a scholastic in 1877, was recalled to Europe 
and named Provincial of the Turin Province. 

Though many private benefactors have given liberally 
to the decoration of St. Ignatius’ church, one, Mrs. Bertha 
Welsh, having given much over a hundred thousand dol- 
lars to that end, St. Ignatius’ College since its foundation 
has received no endowment for its scolastic work. Its 
buildings and ground, now out of debt, are its only prop- 
erty, and it is their ownership which enables the Society 
to provide free college training for the San Francisco Cath- 
olic population. The business foresight of one of the early 
pioneers, Father Maraschi, must be chiefly credited with 
the formation of this property. The site on Market Street, 
selected by him in 1855, and purchased largely on credit 
and partly with grants from the Association for the Prop- 
agation of the Faith, has increased so in value that it real- 
ized nine hundred thousand dollars in 1887. Some lands 
purchased at his advice in 1875 and 1880 were sold for 
two hundred thousand dollars in 1902, and relieved the 
college then finally of debt. Father Maraschi died five 
years earlier, in 1897. Father Congiato, the founder of 
the college, was called a few months later, and Father Varsi 
in the last year of the century. The founders have left a 
numberous body of the Society to continue their work. | 

Though not in charge of a parish, the community of St. 
Ignatius’ gives to purely clerical work in San Francisco an 
attention even greater than to its purely scholastic rites. 
Its church has the largest congregation of any in the city, 
and the societies connected with it have an extremely large 
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membership. Among its special works at various times 
have been the care of the Catholics of Polish and Slavonian 
race, and attendance at the state and city prisons and the 
military posts adjoining the city. A list left at his death 
by one priest, little heard of in public, of his individual 
work between 1880 and 1896 merits study in this connec- 
tion. Father Galiano during that interval had baptized a 
hundred and fifty children in the public hospital, and had 
won three hundred and forty-nine adults to the Catholic 
faith. Of this latter number a hundred and fifty-seven had 
no definite creed, one classed himself as a Salvationist, and 
two simply as Calvinists. The others were: one Greek- 
Schismatic, two Jews, four Unitarians, nineteen Universa- 
lists, two Quakers, ten Campbellites, as many Baptists, 
twenty-eight Methodists, thirty-one Presbyterians, forty- 
five Episcopalians, and thirty-seven Lutherans. 


THE FOUNDATION OF A NOVITIATE. 


The novitiate at Los Gatos is the fourth and last founded 
Jesuit establishment in California. Its buildings were 
erected during 1887 and 1888, and, unlike St. Ignatius’, 
were mainly paid for by the generosity of a benefactor, 
Judge O’Connor, of San José. The work was planned and 
carried out by Father Congiato at the close of his last term 
as Mission Superior, and the last seven years of his long 
life were spent instructing the novices and young scholas- 
tics of the Society. The formation of successors to his 
own work was specially dear to the heart of the veteran 
missionary. The growth of a novitiate in California may 
properly close the sketch of Jesuit work there. 

The first comers of the Order were missionaries for 
work among savages, and the body to which they belonged 
depended for recruits on the zeal of other lands. Even in 
Oregon, however, a novice offered at the very commence- 
ment of the mission to California. He was the Father 
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Veyret, whose experience at Mission Dolores in support- 
ing a college without funds has been already mentioned. 
When the college was incorporated at Santa Clara in 1855, 
Dr. Richard White, an Irish physician, joined the Order 
as its first novice in California. He was subsequently or- 
dained, and spent many years in mission work. Mr. Mol- 
loy, the second lay teacher in St. Ignatius’, also joined the 
Society, but died within a few months. A novitiate was 
formed on a small scale in Santa Clara College as early as 
1857, Father Peter De Vos being its first professor of the- 
ology. Its growth was slow for nearly twenty years, 
though Father Robert Kenna made his studies and was 
ordained there in 1879. Father Varsi, two years earlier, 
brought a number of scholastics from Europe and the East- 
ern States and the novitiate thereafter increased steadily. 

At the building of Los Gatos in 1888 the novitiate re- 
ceived its status as a separate residence, and has since 
thriven well. There are this year [1905] thirty-seven 
novices and scholastics residing there, in addition to twenty- 
four teaching in St. Ignatius’ and Santa Clara colleges. 
The total number of Jesuits in California is a hundred and 
sixty-four, of whom fifty-nine are priests and forty-two 
lay brothers. The growth since 1849, when the two pio- 
neers landed in San Francisco, speaks its own story. 


Note.—In the early portion of this paper [Vol. XVII, No. 1, p. 65,] 
mention is made of “Father Point.” The Rev. E. I. Devitt, S. J., 
has kindly furnished the following information in regard to this com- 
panion of Father de Smet in the missions of the Northwest: 

“Father Nicholas Point was born at Rocroi, France, in 1799, and 
died at Quebec, Canada, in 1868. He accompanied Father De Smet 
on his expedition to the Rocky Mountains in 1841. P. Palladino’s 
‘White and Indian in the North West’ contains interesting details of 
his labors in founding the early Missions in that territory; and many 
of the descriptions in Father De Smet’s ‘Oregon Missions’ are due 
to Father Point. He wrote in French three large volumes, profusely 
illustrated with water-color pictures, in which he recounts the trials 
and triumphs, the struggles and successes of the journey over the 
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plains from St. Louis, the settlement among the Indians, and the 
conversion of the Flathead and Coeur d’Aléne tribes to the Catholic 
Faith. This work was offered for publication to the French Gov- 
ernment and to the Smithsonian Institution at Washington. They 
claimed full possession and exclusive jurisdiction over the manuscript 
as a condition of accepting the publication of the work. It was feared 
that the remarkable narratives on religious subjects, and the progress 
of the Faith, would be excised, and only what related to ethnology, 
geography, etc., retained. So, this voluminous original work is still 
preserved in manuscript at St. Mary’s College, Montreal. Large ex- 
tracts were made from it in the compilation of the works of Father 
De Smet, and the principal portions were translated for the Wood- 
stock Letters, Vols. XI, XII, XIII.” 
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OFe HE EIGHTEENTH, CENTURY, 
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(Continued from page 322.) 


BAPTISMS ADMINISTERED BY FATHERS CARR, KERSAUSON 
DE KERJEAN, ROSSETER, MCMAHON, HELBRON, 
BRENNAN, O’BRIEN, STAUNTON AND 
STAFFORD. 


JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1800. 


FROM THE ORIGINALS .BY FRANCIS X. REUSS. 


Notr.—In the preface to the Baptismal Registers at St. Joseph’s 
Church, Philadelphia, for 1799, (Recorps, September, 1906,) the Very 
Reverend Doctor Middleton, O. S. A., author of the note, expresses 
doubt as to the date given by Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin for the death of 
the Reverend John Burke. Doctor Middleton at the same time states 
the reasons upon which he founds his doubt. Mr. Griffin, in a letter 
treating of this subject, marshals strong and indisputable evidence in 
support of his assertion. He says in part: “Rev. John Burke died 
Sept. 17th, 1799, of yellow fever, aged sixty years. The authority for 
that statement is Thomas Lloyd, who ‘had called on him many times 
on the morning of his death, and in the afternoon witnessed his inter- 
ment in the little graveyard then at old St. Joseph’s. Mr. Lloyd then 
wrote his ‘ Reflections’ on the scene........ I have also additional 
manuscript proof in a note from Bernard Fearis to John Rudolph, then 
at Burlington, N. J., to escape the yellow fever. The note is dated 18th 
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September, 1799. It says: ‘Our Pastor, Mr. Burke, departed this life 
about 9 o’clock yesterday morning.’” Mr. Griffin is not likely to have 
many to disagree with him when he adds: “So here are two of the 
best possible proofs of any fact—an original manuscript written the day 
of the death by one who attended Father Burke before death and saw 
him buried; the other from a well-known member of the congregation 
to another, also well known, written the day after death.” 

Mr. Griffin, in his letter, gives some further interesting items about 
the same clergyman. “Father John Burke,” he writes, “appears to 
have come to Philadelphia in March, 1799, and I am of the opinion he 
came from Norfolk, Va. At the election for Trustees of St. Mary’s in 
April he was chosen one of the ‘Clergy Trustees’ with Dr. Carr. He 
was present at the Trustee meeting on April 11th and not at any later. 
On May 18th the Trustees resolved ‘that a third clergyman is neces- 
sary to be employed in the service of the congregation.’ Then, I be- 
lieve, Father Burke became a salaried pastor.”—-Tue Eniror. 


BAPTISMS FOR I800. 


Duioube, on Jan. 1, by Rev. M. Carr, Caesar, born Sept. 13, 1799; spon- 
sor—Emanuel Forres. 

Lapierre, on the 3d, by Rey. Francis Kersauson, Emilia, born Dec. 27, 
1799, of Louis Lapierre and his wife Bonna Conzay, Catholics; 
sponsors—Stephen Paris and Emilia Moret. 

Harkin, on the 5th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Eleanor, born Dec. 27, 1799, 
of Patrick Harkin and his wife Catharine Kelly, Catholics; spon- 
sor—John Maloine. 

Austin, on same date, by the same, Mary Magdalen, born Dec. 4, 17909, 
of Francis Austin and his wife Mary Magdalen Norback, Catholics; 
sponsors—Francis and Mary Norback. 

Gethen [perhaps Githens], on same date, by the same, Robert Michael, 
born Nov. 14, 1799, of William Gethen and his wife Elizabeth Car- 
ther [perhaps Carter], Catholics; sponsor—Patrick Mauricy. 

Dogherty, on same date, by the same, John, born Sept. 28, 1790, of 
James Dogherty (Catholic) and Rebecca Ross (non-Catholic) ; 
sponsors—Anthony Dever and Catharine Burriss. 

More, same date, by the same, Mary, born Dec. 15, 1799, of James More 
and his wife Mary McNavee, Catholics; sponsor—Dennis Dugan. 

Boyle, on the 6th, by the same, Anna (Hannah), born the 4th, of John 
Boyle and his wife Catharine Williams, Catholics; sponsor—Mar- 
garet Dunlevey. 

Papp, same date, by the same, Anna, born Oct. 16, 1798, of Francis 
Papp and his wife Mary Toy, Catholics; sponsor—Mathew Brown. 

Martin, on the 7th, by Rev. M. Carr, Anna, born Dec, 11, 1799, of 
Thomas Martin and his wife Elizabeth McGuire, Catholics; spon- 
sor—Hugh McGuire. 
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McDonough, on the 8th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Mary Anna, born this 
day of Darby McDonough and his wife Anna Flin, Catholics; spon- 
sors—Thomas McCleen and Mary Reiley. 

Gill, on the 12th, by the same, John, born Nov. 14, 1799, of William 
Gill and his wife Elizabeth Kennedy; sponsor—Patrick McDermot. 

O’Neale, on same date, by the same, Henry, born Dec. 16, 1799, of 
James O’Neale and his wife Eleanor Mulkearn, Catholics; spon- 
sors—Manuel Furey and Bridget Feurey. 

Monaghan, on same date, by the same, Mary, born the 9th, of James 
Monaghan and his wife Elizabeth, Catholics; sponsor — Thomas 
McClean and Norogh Leguire [perhaps Norah Maguire]. 

Reynolds, on the 13th, by the same, John, born Dec. 12, 1799, of Peter 
Reynolds and his wife Charlotte Roberts, non-Catholics; sponsors— 
Francis and Agnes Helfrich. 

Olier, on the 18th, by the same, Frederic, born July 18, 1788, of 
Olier and ; sponsor—Catharine Butler. 

Furey, on the roth, by the same, Manuel, born the 15th, of Daniel 
Furey and his wife Unity Moran, Catholics; sponsors—James Ryan 
and Rosanna McGuire. 

Lewis, on the same, by the same, John Baptist, aged about 18 years; 
sponsor—Father Rosseter. 

Burke, same date, by the same, John, born the 12th, of James Burke 
and his wife Margaret Carew, Catholics; sponsor—Mary (?) Gal- 
lagher. 

Dubosq, on the 20th, by Rey. Francis A. J. R. M. De Kersauson, Fran- 
ces Adelaide Anna Dionysia, born Sept. 20, 1799, of Henry Marini 
Augustine Dubosq and his wife Mary Sophia Magdalen; sponsors— 
John Dumontas and Frances Adelaide Chardou Boutai [or Boulu]. 
[Signed by De Kersauson, Presbyter, Gllez.] 

Dumas, same date, by the same, Mary Johanna Dumas, born Dec. 25, 
1799, of Francis Dumas and Rebecca Smoll Wood [Smallwood] ; 
sponsors—John Baptist Noly and Mary Johanna Dousetter Con- 
villier. 

Magee, on the 23d, by Rev. Barth. McMahon, Michael, born the 22d of 
Thomas Magee and his wife Mary McGinty, Catholics; sponsors— 
Hugh McGlorice and Gelasia Collins. 

Cammel [Campbell], on the 24th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Mary, born Jan. 
31, 1770, of Daniel Cammel and Hannah Middleton; sponsor— 
Mary Gallio. 

Ward, same date, by the same, William, born the 11th, of Charles 
Ward, Catholic, and his wife Elizabeth Taggard [perhaps Taggert], 
non-Catholics; sponsor—Catharine Butler. 

Waring [or Warren], on the 25th, by the same, Margaret, born Dec. 
12, 1780, of Mathew Waring (?) and his wife Anna Hughes, Cath- 
olics; sponsor—Father Rosseter. 
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Kerk, on the 26th, by the same, Mary Matilda, born Dec. 22, 1799, of 
John Kerk and his wife Rosa Cammiel, Catholics ; sponsors—Charles 
Ward and Frances Lynch. 

Carr, same date, by the same, Miles, born the 22d, of Patrick Carr, 
Catholic, and his wife Mary Hoffman, non-Catholic; sponsors— 
James Cosgrove and Margaret Megrath. 

McCue, same date, by the same, Anna, born the roth, of Dominic 
McCue and his wife Susan Henery, Catholics; sponsors—Hugh 
and Anna Connehen. 

McGarvey, same date, by the same, Cormick [Cormac], born the 21st, 
of Connel McGarvey and his wife Anna McGineley, Catholics; 
sponsors— McGineley and Margaret McGineley. 

Henderson, same date, by the same, John, born Nov. 24. 1799, of John 
Henderson, non-Catholic, and his wife Mary Harrington, Catholic; 
sponsor—Patrick Nowlan. 

Hughes, on the 25th, by Rev. Barth. Auge. Thos. McMahon, Daniel, 
born the 20th, of Edward Hughes and his wife Judith Falby, Cath- 
olics; sponsors—Patrick McCullom and Mary Drum.! 

Raseur, on the 27th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Mary Anna, born Dec. 26, 
1799, of John David Raseur, non-Catholic, and his wife Rachael 
Felix, Catholic; sponsor—Catharine Ege [better Eck]. 

Vernon [Vernou?], same date, by Rev. F. Kersauson, John Peter, born 
the 23d, of John Vernon and Dalsi Feries; sponsors—Peter Texier 
and Pauline Feries. 

Fougeray, same date, by the same, Frances Jeanne Margaret, born Dec. 
8, 1799, of René Fougeray, native of Bretagne and Mary Fudgé, of 
Philadelphia; sponsors—William and Jeanne Méthever. 

Brumel, same date, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Thomas, born Dec. 2, 1799, of 
Thomas Brumel, non-Catholic, and his wife Anna Ryan, Catholic; 
sponsor—Mary Johnson. 

McGrotey, on the 28th, by the same, Edward. born the 20th, of Ed- 
ward McGrotey and his wife Catharine Gillon, Catholics; sponsors 
—Neile Golnagh and Anna Hart. 

Boyle, same date, by the same, Bridget, born the 16th. of James Boyle 
and his wife Eleanor Duffy, Catholics; sponsor—Mary McRenlis 
[or McKenlis]. 

McFall, on the 29th, by the same, Elizabeth, the 19th, of Peter McFall 
and his wife Mary Wood. 

Cassen, on Feb. 2d, by the same, Anna, born Aug. 19, 1767, of James 
Hass and Tinnee [sic], non-Catholics; sponsor—Mary Julia An- 
toinette Graffard. 

McGowen, on the 5th, by the same, George, born the 3d, of Edward 


1 Here follows the baptism by Rev. D. Boury. dated Oct. 4, 1799, of 
John Warren, which was copied in its proper place. 
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McGowen, Catholic, and his wife Eleanor Monroe, non-Catholic; 
sponsor—Manuel O’Donnel. 

McCormick, same date, by the same, John, born Jan. 9, of Arthur 
McCormick and his wife Lydy [Lydia] Ramsey, Catholics; spon- 
sors—James Dogherty and Sarah Farrel. 

Wheelock, on the 6th, by the same, William, born Dec. 9, 1790, of 
James Wheelock and his wife Mary Anna Moroney, Catholics; 
sponsor—William Brown. 

Kean, on the oth, by the same, John, born Sept. 1, 1799, of John Kean, 
Catholic, and Catharine McCausland, non-Catholic; sponsors— 
Thomas and Fanny McGee. 

Briggs, on the 13th, by the same, Elizabeth, born Lee, aged thirty-three 
years; sponsor—Father Rosseter. 

O’Donnel, same date, by the same, James, born Jan. 19, of Hugh 
O’Donnel and his wife Anna Dogherty, Catholics; sponsor—Pat- 
rick Maurisey. 

Huneker, same date, by the same, Elizabeth, born Jan. 30, of Joseph 
Huneker and his wife Catharine Field, Catholics; sponsor—Eliza- 
beth Campher. 

Robin, same date, by Rev. M. Carr, Mary Theresa Elizabeth, born 
Nov. 17, 1799, of Charles Robin and his wife Theresa D’Audiffredi, 
Catholics; sponsor—Mary Magdalen Du Longval. 

Dever, on the 15th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, ‘Margaret, born Jan. 27, of 
James Dever and Elizabeth ; sponsor—Edward Frayle. 
McGlochlan, on the 16th, by the same, Anna, born the 12th, of Michael 
McGlochlan and his wife Anna McKeny, Catholics; sponsor— 

George McKenny. 

Phegan [perhaps Fagan], same date, by the same, John, born Dec. 29, 
1799, of Nicholas Phegan and his wife Mary Welsh, Catholics; 
sponsors—John Phegan and Honora Cassel. 

Sexte [perhaps Sexton], same date, by the same, Mary, born the 12th, 
of Stephen Sexte and his wife Catharine Jones, Catholics; spon- 
sors—Martin Lambert and Margaret Cresan. 

Molony, same date, by the same, Jane or Janet [Jana], born the 12th, 
of Barnaby Molony and his wife Sarah Bradley, Catholics; spon- 
sor—FElizabeth Cassady. 

McMinemim [McMenomy or McMenimen?], on the 17th, by the same, 
George, born this day of Charles McMinemim and his wife Sarah 
Strain, Catholics. 

White, on the 19th, by the same, George, born in Jan., of George White 
and his wife Bridget O’Neale, Catholics. 

Waters, on the 21st, by the same, John Crowley, born the Ist, of John 
Waters and his wife Martha McDowel, Catholics; sponsor—John 
Crowley. 

Smyth, same date, by the same, James, about 2 months old, born of 
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John Smyth and his wife Hannah Brettan, non-Catholics; sponsor 
—Mary Doran. 

Ereghty, same date, by the same, William, born the 11th, of George 
Ereghty and his wife Elizabeth Godkin, Catholics; sponsors—Nich- 
olas Doyle and Margaret Cresan. 

McCully, same date, by the same, John, born the 8th, of Hugh McCully, 
non-Catholic, and his wife Catharine McGlaughlan, Catholic; spon- 
sors—Patrick Denny and Anna McGlaughlin. 

McNemee [McNamee], same date, by the same, Mathew, born the 2oth, 
of William McNemee and his wife Margaret Warren, Catholics; 
sponsors—Edward Cassady and Susan Dubisee. 

Denny, on the 23d, by the same, John, born this day of Patrick Denny 
and his wife Margaret Thomson; sponsor—Anna McGloughlan. 
Fuligno, on the 26th, by the same, born the 14th, of John Fuligno, Cath- 

olic, and his wife Martha Cally, non-Catholic; sponsor—Mary Anna 


Snyder. 
Dunagan, on the 27th, by the same, Thomas, born the 26th, of Thomas 
Dunagan and his wife —————, Catholics; sponsor—Anna Cath- 


arine Eck. 

Bujac, on the 28th, by Rev. F. Kersauson, Eugenie, born Feb. 5, of 
Mr. Bujac and Zabet; sponsors—Charles de Talmours and 
Emelie Bujac. 

Church, on same date, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Anna, aged about thirty- 
six years, born of Samuel Church and his wife Margaret Lane, 
non-Catholics; sponsors—Timothy Collins and Catharine Kearns. 

Unckels, on Mar. 2, by Rev. P. Helbron, Catharine, born Jan. 30, of 
George Unckels and his wife Mary Morrison; sponsor—Catharine 
Bottlers [Butler]. 

Nowlan, same date, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Daniel, born Feb. 20, of Pat- 
rick Nowlan and his wife Mary Hoy, Catholics; sponsors—George 
Hoy and Martha Holahan. 

Ferrell, on the 4th, by Rev. M. Carr, William, born June 10, 1790, of 
James and Margaret Ferrell. 

Jones, on the 7th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Catharine, aged about twenty- 
two years, born of Robert Jones and his wife Mary Roberts, non- 
Catholics; sponsor—Father Rosseter. 

McGinley, on the 14th, by the same, Margaret, born Dec. 29, 1799, of 
Barnaby McGinley and his wife Anna Harkin, Catholics; spon- 
sors—Daniel McGinley and Grace McPhadin. 

Green, on the 16th, by the same, Elizabeth, born Jan. 22, of Peter 
Green and his wife Anna Jones, non-Catholics; sponsor—Hannah 
McManus. 

Molony, same date, by the same, Mary, born Feb. 8, of Peter Molony 
and his wife Sarah, Catholics; sponsors—Patrick McGloskey and 
Mary Shortle. 
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Denniston, same date, by the same, George, born Feb. 13, of John 
Denniston and his wife Sarah O’Keley, non-Catholics; sponsor— 
Philip Smith. 

Forrest, on the 17th, by Rev. M. Carr, John, born June, 1797, of James 
Forrest, Catholic, and Elizabeth Nunnemaker, Lutheran; sponsor 
—Eleanor Gallagher. 

Goremly [perhaps Gormley], on the 18th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Mary, 
born the 15th, of James Goremly and Eleanor Carrel; sponsor— 
Catharine Rogers. 

Cataline, on the 21st, by the same, Rebecca, born Oct. 29, 1790, of 
Samuel Cataline and Mary West; sponsor—Mary Belton. 

Kenedy, on the 23d, by the same, William, born Feb. 26, of William 
Kenedy and his wife Catharine Greaghan, Catholics; sponsor— 
Catharine Butler. 

Allen, on same date, by the same, Samuel Bartholomew, born Feb. 25, 
of Samuel Allen and his wife Elizabeth Dowble, Catholics; spon- 
sors—Bartholomew and Anna McGloughlan. 

Boyle, same date, by the same, Michael, born the 17th, of James Boyle 
and his wife Margaret Kelly, Catholics; sponsors—Henry Martin 
and Hannah Kelly. 

Wood, on the 24th, by the same, Elizabeth, aged about fifteen years, 
born of William and Mary Wood, non-Catholics; sponsor—Eliza- 
beth Connel. 

Williamson, on the 25th, by the same, Hannah, aged about twenty- 
three years, baptized conditionally; sponsor—Father Rosséeter. 
Rhinard, same date, by the same, Catharine, born the 12th, of James 
Rhinard, non-Catholic, and his wife Susan Field, Catholic; spon- 

sor—Elizabeth Downey. 

Murry, on the 26th, by the same, Hannah, born Dec. 22, 1799, of Mar- 
tin Murry and Anna Way; sponsors—Thomas Mennin and Honora 
Carrel. 

McGuire, on the 30th, by the same, Margaret, born the 22d, of Hugh 
McGuire and Anna ; sponsors—James and Anna Carr. 
Gallagher, on same date, by the same, Hugh, born the 16th, of Patrick 
Gallagher and his wife Sarah Barret, Catholics; sponsor—Cath- 

arine Butler. 

McArthur, same date, by the same, John, born the 11th, of Daniel 
McArthur and his wife Lydy [Lydia] Wilson, Catholics; sponsor 
—Philip Smith. 

Farmer, on Apr. 5, by the same, Patrick, born the 3d, of Thomas Far- 
mer and his wife Margaret Strong; sponsor—Catharine McEntee. 

Jardella, on the 7th, by the same, Francis Anthony, born Mar. 27, of 
Andrew Jardella and his wife Catharine Pepper, Catholics; spon- 
sor—Mary Eleanor Cammel. 

Eredey [vide Eraghty], on the 8th, by the same, Mary, born June 22, 
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1799, of Lawrence Eredy and Mary Lewis; sponsor—Catharine 
Butler. 

Money, on the oth, by the same, Margaret, born the goth, of Thomas 
Money and his wife Mary Golden, non-Catholics; sponsor—Eliza- 
beth McDonnel. 

Rodrigue, on the 10th, by Rev. Fr. Kersauson, James Armand Theo- 
dore, born Feb. 4, of James Andrew Rodrigue, merchant, native of 
de la Rochelle, San Domingo, and his wife Mary Jeanne Frances 
D’Orlie; sponsors—Mary[?] Dominic James D’Orlie, the grand- 
father to the infant, and Agnes Sophia De Prennes de Rounalt, 
cousin to the godfather. 

Brown, on the 12th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Elizabeth, born May 17, 1799, 
of John Brown and his wife Margaret Wass, Catholics; sponsor— 
Anna Barbara Groves. 

Dogherty, on the 13th, by the same, Edward and Elizabeth, twins, born 
Mar. oth, of William Dogherty and Elizabeth Dingy, Quakeress; 
sponsors—James O’Neale and Mary Johnson. 

Mulvey, same date, by Rev. P. Helbron, Anna, born this day of Charles 
Mulvey and his wife Johanna; sponsors—Mary Conner and Michael, © 
her husband. 

Conway, same date, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Jane, born Mar. 18, of Pat- 
rick Conway and his wife Margaret Elliot, Catholics; sponsor— 
Margaret McCoddy [perhaps McCarthy]. 

Minchin, on the 16th, by the same, Martha, born Feb. 21, of John 
Minchin and his wife Patience Gordon, Catholics; sponsor—Luna 
Fitzgerald [perhaps Lina?]. 

Rudolph, on the 17th, by the same, William, born Aug. 17, 1799, of 
George Rudolph and his wife Catharine Stow, non-Catholics; 
sponsors—Richard and Elizabeth Smith. 

Weltmen, on the 18th, by the same, Samuel, born Mar. 8, of Michael 
Weltman, non-Catholic, and his wife Eva Esling, Catholic; spon- 
sors—Jeremiah Sullivan and Honora Carrel. 

Brugneins, same date, by Rev. Fr. Kersauson, Jeanne Antoinette, born 

. of Bernard Brugneins and Frances Munié, his wife; spon- 
sors—John Le Five [perhaps Le Févre or La Fite] and Mary An- 
toine De Camp. 

Kelly, on the 2oth, by Rev. J. Rosseter, John, born Nov. 5, 1790, of 
Philip Kelly and his wife Catharine More, Catholics; sponsors— 
Patrick and Eleanor McGlaughlan. 

McDonald, same date, by Rev. M. Carr, John, born Dec. 26, 1797, of 
John McDonald, Catholic, and his wife Catharine Carrigan, non- 
Catholic; sponsors—Isaac Lort and Sarah Frazer. 

McDonald, same date, by the same, Catharine, born Dec. 26, 1799, of 
the same parents; sponsors—the same. 

McCloskey, same date, by the same, Mary, born Sept. 21, 1799, of Pat- 
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rick McCloskey, Catholic, and his wife Barbara Glover, Lutheran; 
sponsors—Patrick McDermot and Sarah Brison. 

Duffy, on the 22d, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Mary, born the ist, of William 
Duffy and Jane Commins [probably Cummings]. 

McDermot, on the 23d, by the same, Edward, born the 15th, of Ed- 
ward McDermot and Anna Boyle; sponsors—Charles and Cecelia 
Gallagher. 

Mellon [or Mallon], on same date, by Rev. Fr. Kersauson, James An- 
thony, born the 2oth, of James Mellon and his wife Catharine King; 
sponsors—Henry Capron and Antoinette Teissiere [Tesstere?]. 

D’Orvil, on the 24th, by the same, Louisa Jeanne Marie, born Mar. 24, 
of Henry Martin D’Orvil and Anna Berito; sponsors—Anthony 
Sinky, captain of a vessel, and Jeanne Debry Risdel. 

Connor, on the 25th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, John, born the 2oth, of 
Dennis Conner and his wife Sophia Mullan, Catholics; sponsor— 
John Mullan. 

Donoughoe, on the 28th, by the same, Thomas, born Apr. 14, 1792, 
of Michael Donoughoe and his wife Mary Welsh, non-Catholics; 
sponsor—Anna Sarah. 

Maron, on the 29th, by Rev. Fr. Kersauson, John, born Oct. 10, 1790, 
of John Maron and Denise Galvada; sponsors—William Linge and 
Delphine Chavaine. 

Dubissey, on the 30th, by the same, Mary Anna Eugenia, born Sept. 2, 
1799, of John Dubissey and his wife Susanne Bienvenue; sponsors 
—Peter la Fite and Eugenie Susanne Magniant Simonet. 

Reiley, on the Ist, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Mary, born the 25th, of Pat- 
rick Reiley and his wife Catharine McCafferty, Catholics; sponsor 
—Mary Maurice. 

Nugent, same date, by the same, Elizabeth, born Nov. 18, 1799, of 
James Nugent and his wife Elizabeth Carrigan, Catholics; spon- 
sor—Eleanor Green. 

Loir, same date, by Rev. Fr. Kersauson, Charles Jules Pierre, born 
April 22, 1799, of John Baptist Loir and Mary Martha Julia Valin 
de Graville; sponsors—Peter Nairac and Mad. Charles Susanne de 
Dumoulerant. [Signed F. A. J. R. M., De Kersauson de Kerjean, 
Ptre] 

Cuchren, on the 4th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Mary, aged about twenty-two 
years, born of Catholic parents; N. B—Name Cuchren vel Cogh- 
ran; sponsor—Father Rosseter. 

Summer, same date, by the same, John William, born April 16th, of 
James Cornelius and his wife Margaret Summer Wall, Catholics; 
sponsors—John Baker and Catharine Huston. 

Newlin, same date, by the same, Mary, born April 24, of William New- 
lin and his wife Margaret Moroney, Catholics; sponsors—John and 
Elizabeth Lalor. 
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Dogherty, same date, by the same, Charles, born Dec. 8, 1799, of John 
Dogherty and his wife Jane Kelly, ‘Catholics; sponsor—Catharine 
Butler. 

Parmentier, on the 6th, by Rev. M. Carr, Anna Barbara, born Apr. 21, 
of Charles Parmentier and his wife Judith Bussi, Catholics; spon- 
sor—Anna Barbara Groves. 

McFeely, on the 7th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Barnaby, born Jan. 19, of 
Barnaby McFeely and his wife Catharine Flanigan, Catholics; 
sponsor—Neale McFeely. 

, same date, by Rev. Fr. Kersauson de Kerjean, Mary Claudia 
Calipso, a negress, aged about 30 years, born in Guinea; sponsors 
—Joseph Ferdinand Daubagfia [Daubigné?] and Maria Claudia 
Marot. 

Scantlan, on the 8th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Isabella, born Aug. 24, 1776, 
of ‘Catholic parents; sponsor—Sarah Kelly. 

Pierson, same date, by Rev. M. Carr, Louisa, born Apr. 10, of John 
Baptist Pierson and his wife Mary Cornude, Catholics; sponsor— 
Louisa Borlu. 

Welsh, on the 11th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Mary, born Nov. 1, 1799, of 
James Welsh and his wife Eleanor Carrol; sponsors — Edward 
Francis and Sarah Ford. 

Dorfeuille, on the 13th, by Rev. Fr. Kersauson de Kerjean, Mary An- 
tonia, born April thirteenth, of Martin Godfrey Dorifeuille and his 
wife Mary Bertrand; sponsors—Peter Du Coing and Mary An- 
tonia Bussy Fontanges. 

McDonald, on the 16th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Anna, born Dec. 27, 1788, 
of Malcolm McDonald and his wife Elizabeth Owens, Catholics; 
sponsor—Anna Owens. 

Commins [Cummings], on the 17th, by the same, Mary, born the 16th, 
of Michael Commins and his wife Eleanor Baker, Catholics; spon- 
sors—Father Rosseter and Elizabeth Downey. 

Lansinger, on the 18th, by the same, John James, born the oth, of 
James Lansinger and his wife Martha Struck, Catholics; sponsors 
—James and Salome Lansinger. 

Collins, on the 19th, by the same, Michael, born the 13th, of John 
Collins and his wife Mary McKenny, Catholics; sponsor—Cath- 
arine Butler. 

Callan, on the 2oth, by the same, Samuel, born Nov. 7, 1799, of Wil- 
liam Callan, non-Catholic, and his wife Elizabeth Neagle, Catholic; 
sponsor—John Neagle and Eleanor Baxtard [Baxter]. 

Crooft [better Croft], on the 22d, by the same, Patrick, born the roth, 
of Patrick Croft and this wife Sarah McGill, Catholics; sponsor— 
Jane McGill. 

Chameaux, same date, by Rev. Fr. Kersauson de Kerjean, Jeanne 
Catharine Elizabeth, born April sixteenth, of Peter Chameaux and 
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his wife Catharine Felix; sponsors—Anthony Stil and Elizabeth 
Stile [Stille ?]. 

George, same date, by the same, Achille Felix, born Jan. 6, of Peter 
Edward Couse George and his wife Catharine Victoria legrand 
Boislaundry ; sponsors—Francis Felix Jenbert, merchant, and Eliza- 
beth Delphine Lectere. 

Brady, on the 25th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, John, born Feb. 2, 1799, of 
John Brady, Catholic, and his wife Elizabeth Boyle, non-Catholic; 
sponsors—Philip McGuire and Mary Foyle. 

Esling, same date, by Rev. M. Carr, Louisa, born the 2d, of Nicholas 
EBsling and his wife Catharine Snyder, Catholics; sponsors—Joseph 
Snyder and his wife Barbara. 

Carroll, same date, by the same, Elizabeth, born the 4th, of Joseph 
Carroll, Catholic, and his wife Elizabeth Hays, non-Catholic; 
sponsor—Mary Leahy. 

Bertin, same date, by the same, Augustine, born Mar. 2, of Philip Ber- 
tin and Augusta Vanderharehn; sponsor—Augusta Vanderharehn. 

McAnestey, same date, by Rev. J. Resseter, Owen, born Feb. 11, of 
Andrew McAnesty [or McAnestrey] and his wife Catharine Blane; 
sponsors—Peter and Mary More. 

McGlaughlan, same date, by the same, Thomas, born Mar. 30, of Ed- 
ward McGlaughlan and his wife Sarah, Catholics; sponsors— 
James McCarrol and Mary Gallagher. 

McGragh [McGrath or McGraw], on the 30th, by the same, James, 
born Mar. 15, of James McGragh and his wife Sarah Wilson, non- 
Catholics; sponsor—-Daniel Rafferty. 

Mooney, on the 31st, by Rev. M. Carr, Susan, born the 26th, of James 
Mooney and his wife Rosa Loughery, Catholics; sponsor—Eleanor 
Loughery. 

, same date, by Rev. Kersauson de Kerjean, Victoria, born Mar. 
10, daughter of Mary Rose, a free negress; sponsors—Joseph Fer- 
dinand Daubagna and Victoria Daubagna [Daubigné?]. 

Ward, on June 1, by Rev. J. Rosseter, William Henry, born Dec. 21, 
1799, of Patrick Ward and his wife Anna Joice, Catholics; spon- 
sors—Hugh Devit and Mable [Mabel] Joice. 

Dixon, same date, by the same, Clement, born Aug. 10, 1797, and 
Francis, born Oct. 6, 1799, of Clement Dixon and his wife Martha 
Walsh, Catholics; sponsor—Mary Wass. 

Johnson, same date, by the same, Rosanna, born Apr. 18, of Charles 
Johnson and his wife Catharine Bird, Catholics; sponsors—John 
Kean and Mary Cannon. 

Le Breton, on the 2d, by Rev. M. Carr, William, born the 26th [per- 
haps of May], of Arnato Le Breton and his wife Catharine Walsh, 
‘Catholics; sponsors—John Doyle and Priscilla Risdal. 

Whelan, on the 3d, by the same, Mary, born May Io, of Patrick Whe- 
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lan, Catholic, and his wife Mary, non-Catholic; sponsors—I:d- 
mund Nugent and Margaret Green. 

Ledent, same date, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Lambert, born Apr. 22, of 
Lambert Ledent and his wife Hannah Bell; sponsor—John McDer- 
mot. 

Mellon, on the 4th, by the same, William, aged 18 years; sponsor— 
Father Rosseter. 

Griffin, on the 7th, by the same, John, born the 6th, of John Griffin and 
his wife Mary McGloskey, Catholics. 

Lewis, same date, by the same, Elizabeth, born May 5, 1799, of Samuel 
Lewis and his wife Elizabeth Allardice [Allerdyce], Catholics; 
sponsor—Father Rosseter. 

Armstrong, on the 8th, by the same, Anna, born the 4th, of Pierce 
Armstrong and his wife Margaret McClanahan, Catholics; [spon- 
sor] Margaret Galvin. 

Folk, same date, by the same, Jane, born Aug. 31, 1799, of Caleb Folk, 
non-Catholic, and his wife Margaret Cullin; sponsor—Elizabeth 
Cullin. 

Richard, same date, by the same, Elizabeth, born May 24, of John 
Richard and his wife Mary Miller, Catholics; sponsors—Jaspar 
Highley and Anna Damoth. 

Pottrein, same date, by Rev. Fr. Kersauson de Kerjean, Sophia Anne, 
born Jan. 13, 1798. of Simon Pottrein and Anne Gabriele Descoing 
[perhaps Ducoing] Belleo; sponsors—Francis Caille and Sophia 
Pottrein, paternal aunt to the infant. 

Hays [alias Carrol], on the 9th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Elizabeth, aged 
about twenty years; sponsor—Father Rosseter. 

Dogherty, on the toth, by the same, Michael, born May 29, of Daniel 
Dogherty and his wife Mary Kenney, Catholics; sponsor—Eliza- 
beth Casin. 

McDermot, on the 13th, by the same, William. born Jan. 4, 1798, of 
Christopher McDermot and his wife Catharine Lynch, Catholics; 
sponsor—Catharine Butler. 

Dever, same date, by Rev. M. Carr, Robert, born Apr. 23. of John Dever 
and his wife Johanna Boggs, Catholics; sponsor—Bridget Quigley. 

Fortune, on the 15th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Michael, born the 12th. of 
Nicholas Fortune and his wife Anna Johnson, Catholics; sponsors 
—Patrick Nowlan and Elizabeth Murphy. 

Kearns, same date, by the same, Thomas, born the 13th, of Charles 
Kearns and his wife Catharine Reiley, Catholics; sponsors—Thomas 
Whelan and Anna Relliley [Rceiley?]. 

Carlon, on the 18th, by the same, John, born the 14th, of John Carlon 
and his wife Elizabeth, Catholics; sponsor—Mary Dogherty. 

Reynaud de Chatrandun [Chateaudun?]. on the 19th, by Rev. Fr. Ker- 
sauson de Kerjean, Jono [Jean?] Pierre Charles, born May 24, of 
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Jean Baptiste Reynaud de Chatrandun and Marguerite Louisa Char- 
pentiso, both of San Domingo; sponsors—Pierre Nairac and 
Therese de Brueys. 

Murphy, on the 22d, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Mary, born May 6, of Daniel 
Murphy and his wife Mary McDonnel; sponsors—Lewis Ryan and 
Margaret Green. 

White, on the 23d, by the same, Henry, born Mar. 19, 1799, of Wil- 
liam White and his wife Anna McGinnis; sponsors—Charles and 
(Celia Gallagher. 

Lunigan, on the 24th, by the same, Thomas, born the 12th, of Thomas 
Lunigan and his wife Honora Meade, Catholics; sponsor—John 
Reddley. 

Cawl, on the 25th, by the same, Rebecca, born Dec. 16, 1799, of An- 
drew Cawl and his wife Mary Mehaffy, non-Catholics; sponsor— 
Jeremiah Sullivan. 

McDevit, same date, by Rev. M. Carr, Sarah, born the 2tst, of Patrick 
McDevit and Bridget Dougherty, Catholics; sponsors—James Mc- 
Cormick and Mary Sweeny. 

Texier, same date, by Rev. Fr. Kersauson de Kerjean, Francis Peter, 
born Jan. 7, of Peter Texier [perhaps Tessier] and his wife Mary 
Ferry; sponsor—Francis Martin. 

Leatherman, on the 28th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, James, born July 25, 
1795, and Anna, born Dec. 28, 1796, and Catharine, born Nov. 10, 
1798, of John Leatherman and his wife Jane Robison, non- 
Catholic; sponsors—Patrick Nowlan and Catharine Clark. 

Donnel, on the 29th, by the same, Mary, born May 21, of James Don- 
nel, &c.; sponsor—Margaret Baker. 

Breslin, same date, by Rev. M. Carr, Mary, born the 21st, of Cor- 
nelius Breslin and his wife Johanna McCurdy, Catholics; sponsor 
—Catharine Fennell. 

Passalosa, same date, by Rev. Nicholas Brenan, Louisa, born June 2, 
1799, of Thomas Passalosa and his wife Anna, Catholics; sponsor 
—FElisabella Mexinva. 

Bazeley, on the 30th, by Rev. M. Carr, William, an adult, baptized 
conditionally and received into the Church; sponsor—Joseph Wig- 
more. 

Meheren, same date, by Rev. N. Brennan [vide supra Brenan], John; 
sponsor—Mary Hunt. 

Donovan, same date, by the same, Mary, born the 23d, of John and 
Margaret Donovan, Catholics; sponsor—Susan Dogherty. 

Fusone, on July 2d, by Rev. Fr. Kersauson de Kerjean, Augustine 
Francis, a Protestant, aged thirteen years in April, 1800, son of 
John Fusone, a Catholic, and Pauline Fusone; sponsors—Peter 
Francis Regnier and Jeanne Henrietta Augusta Dargy Dadpheg. 

Ferrius. same date, by Rev. N. Brannan [see earlier spelling], Joseph, 
born June 9, of James and Mary Ferrius. 
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Gregory, on the 4th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Juliana, born July 1, 1797; 
also James, born Jan. 1, 1800, of James Gregory and his wife Mary 
Brinkley, non-Catholics; sponsor—Father Rosseter. 

Doile [Doyle], on the 5th, by the same, John, born Aug., 1799, of 
Christopher Doile and his wife Bridget, Catholics; sponsor—Mar- 
garet Kelly. 

Doile, same date, by the same, William, born Sept. 3, 1795, of same 
parents; same sponsor, 

Mullen, on the 6th, by the same, Edward, born Jan. 4, of John and 
Elizabeth Mullen, Catholics; sponsor—Catharine Sculley. 

Forbis [Forbes?], same date, by the same, Margaret, born July 4, of 
John Forbis; sponsor— Ervins. 

Noable [Noble?], same date, by the same, James, born June 9, of 
James and Mary Noable; sponsor—Catharine Christiana. 

Donnels, same date, by the same, Archibald, born June 9, of Hugh and 
Eliza Donnels; sponsor— Ervins. 

Curry, same date, by Rev. M. O’Brien, Thomas, born of Samuel 'Curry 
and Sarah Richardson; sponsor—Margaret Wade. 

O’Key [or O’Rey], same date, by the same, Mary, born of Gregory 
O’Key and his wife Mary Baudouin; sponsors--Gaspar Harley and 
Mary Baudouin. 

Rorke, same date, by Rev. M. Carr, John, born Nov., 1799, of Michael 
Rorke and his wife Mary Graunon, Catholics. 

Mulligan, same date, by Rev. N. Brannan, Margaret, born July 12[?], 
of John and Bridget Mulligan, Catholics; sponsor — Elizabeth 
Duffie. 

Leffordi, on the 7th, by the same, Mary, born July 15[?], of Edward 
and Jane Leffordi, Catholics, 

Murtach, on same date, by the same, John, born the 8th[?], of John 
Murtach and his wife Mary, Catholics; sponsor—Eleanor Kelly. 

Bedford, on the 8th, by Rev. M. O’Brien, Henry, born June 27, of 
John Bedford and his wife Mary Philps [Philips or Phelps?]; 
sponsor—Flizabeth Hope. 

May, on the oth, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Margaret, born Dec. 5, 1700, of 
John May and his wife Elizabeth (Connor; sponsor—Father Ros- 
seter. 

D’Autrechy, same date, by Rev. Fr. De Kersauson De Kerjean, Fer- 
dinand Mary Alexander Theophile, born Oct. 20, 1799, of John 
Nicholas Mary Alexander D’Autrechy and his wife Mary Margaret 
Sophia ‘Clavier; sponsors—John Francis Ferdinand William Pech- 
olier and Mary Catharine Ducreu, wife of (Claude Clavier. 

Toner, on the 11th, by the same, Mary Josephine, born the sth, of 
Louis Anthony Toner, ‘Catholic, of Spain, and Margaret Melon, 
Protestant. 

Goatschius [alias Joice], on the 12th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Magdalen, 
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aged about twenty years, baptized conditionally and received into 
the Church; sponsor—Father Rosseter. 

Keanedy [sic], on the 13th, by Rev. N. Brannan, Philip, born June 10, 
of John Keanedy; sponsor—Mary Naulan. 

McDonnel, same date, by the same, James, born Dec. 5, 1799, of John 
and ‘Catharine McDonnel; sponsor—Catharine McNester. 

Singer, on the 14th, by the same, Mary, born Nov. 16, 1798, of George 
and Susan Singer, Catholics; sponsor—Mary Curlin. 

Spencer, same date, by the same, Thomas, born Jan. 5, of George and 
Catharine Spencer, ‘Catholics; sponsor—Eliza Gill. 

Farren, on the 17th, by Rev. M. O’Brien, Thomas, born the 5th, of 
Thomas and Anna Farren; sponsor—Mary Farren. 

McRone, on the 18th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Henry, aged about 2 months, 
born of Henry McRone and his wife Jane O’Neal, ‘Catholics; spon- 
sor—Catharine Dunlevey. 

Ryan, same date, by the same, Edward, born the 11th, of William Ryan 
and his wife Honora Fitzgerald, Catholics; sponsor—Daniel Ryan. 

McGlaughlan, on the 2oth, by the same, James, born the 12th, of James 
McGlaughlan and his wife Bridget Laurey, Catholics. 

Mitchel, same date, by the same, Robert, aged about four years, born 
of Andrew and Anna Mitchel; sponsor—John Lewis. 

Murrey, same date, by the same, Arnold, born June 209, of William 
Murrey and his wife Mary Earle; sponsor—Anna Kunsmann. 
McColm, same date, by Rev. O’Brien, ‘Mary, born the 11th, of Wil- 
liam McColm and Anna Bar[r]; sponsors—John Maconigal [Ma- 

gonigle?| and Anna Dougherty. 

, same date, by Rev. Kersauson de Kerjean, Sophia Mary Mag- 
dalen, born in Guinea, Africa, of unknown parents (negroes) ; 
about 29 years of age; sponsor—Mary Anne Richard. 

Flaferty, on the 21st, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Bridget, born the 2d, of Ed- 
ward Flaferty [Flaherty or Lafferty] and his wife Jane, Catholics. 

Murphy, same date, by the same, John, born the toth, of Thomas 
Murphy and Elizabeth Collins; sponsor—Catharine Ennis. 

Robano, on the 22d, by the same, Francis, born June 28, of Francis 
Robano and his wife Sarah Bush. 

Leary, on the 23d, by the same, (Cornelius, born the 16th, of Cornelius 
Leary and this wife Anna Scansimore; sponsor—Dorothy Merkel. 

Doyle, same date, by the same, Mary, born the 16th, of John Doyle and 
his wife Anna Welsh, Catholics; sponsors—Lawrence Ennis and 
Mary Pigot. 

McPhelemy, on the 25th, by the same, Edward, born Sept. 16, 1790, of 
Patrick McPhelemy sand his wife Elizabeth Henderson, Catholics; 
sponsors—Edward and Mary McPhelemy. 

Byrne, on the 26th, by Rev. G. Staunton, James, aged about one year, 
born of Anthony Byrne and his wife Margaret, Catholics; sponsor 
—Michael Phegan. 
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Onetto, on the 27th, by the same, John, aged about one year, and 
Joseph, about three years, born of Anthony Onetto and his wife 
Mary Dea, Catholics. 

Dea, same date, by the same, Mary, aged about one year, born of An- 
drew Dea and his wife Bridget ‘Collins, Catholics; sponsors—Bar- 
tholomew and Mary Mahony. 

McEnnally, on the 28th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Mary, born May 22, of 
John McEnnally and his wife Elizabeth Duncan; sponsors—John 
and Catharine Smyth. 

Crap, same date, by the same, Margaret Elizabeth, born the toth, of 
Anthony Crap and his wife Sophia Stermma; sponsors—Joseph 
and Christina Crap. 

Green, same date, by the same, James, born May 27, of James Green 
and his wife Anna Worth, Catholics; sponsors—James and Anna 
Wheelock. 

, same date, by Rev. Fr. Kersauson de Kerjean, January, born 
in Trenton, N. J., in Jan., of Anna Clementine, an Ethiopian; spon- 
sors—Joseph Doyer and Mary Anne Precille. 

Barry, on the 29th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, James, born this day, of Pat- 
rick Barry and his wife Elizabeth Furlong, Catholics; sponsors— 
Thomas Larkin and Anna Boyle. 

Kane, same date, by Rev. M. Carr, James, born Sept. 4, 1708, of 
Dennis Kane, non-Catholic, and his wife Mary Conway, Catholic; 
sponsors—James McCormick and Eleanor McLaughlin. 

Kane, same date, by the same, Johanna, born Mar. 12, of the same 
parents; sponsors—John and Sarah Tracey. 

McEllwee, on the 31st, by Rev. G. Staunton, Benjamin, born June 15, 
of Philip McEllwee and Mary Tease; sponsors—James Davlin and 
Mary Dogherty. 

North, on August Ist, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Rachael, age about twenty 
years; baptized conditionally and received into the Church; spon- 
sor—Father Rosseter. 

Boyle, on the 3d, by Rev. G. Staunton, James, age about twenty days, 
of Roger and Lydia Boyle; sponsors—James Waters and Anna 
Kelly. 

Bell, on the 4th, by the same, Richard, about two years old, son of 
Richard and Elizabeth Bell, Catholic and non-Catholic; sponsor— 
Rev. G. Staunton. 

Foreman, on the sth, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Sarah, born Apr. 17, of 
Abraham Foreman and his wife Elizabeth Leatherman, Catholics; 
sponsor—Catharine de Count. 

Dixon, on the 7th, by the same, Mary, aged about 16 years, born of 
William Dixon and his wife Mary Brown; sponsor—Father Ros- 
seter. 

Dixon, same date, by the same, Jane, aged about 6 years, born of same 
parents; sponsor—Bridget O’Donnel. 
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Cleburn, same date, by the same, Mary, about three years old; spon- 
sor—the same. 

Lelande, same date, by Rev. Fr. Kersauson de Kerjean, Elizabeth, born 
July 26th, of Bertrand Lalande and his wife Biddy Ward; sponsor 
—John La Cave and Elizabeth Castert. 

Chrisman, on the 8th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Susan, born July 14, of 
Joseph Chrisman and his wife Susan Craft; sponsor—Mary Slay- 
hart. 

Arnago, same date, by Rev. G. Staunton, Francis, 19 months old, born 
of John Arnago, Catholic, and Theresa Rives, non-Catholic; spon- 
sors—Neal McFeely and Elizabeth Marino. ; 

Flin, on the goth, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Joseph, born Mar. 9, of James 
Flin and his wife Mary Kean, Catholics; sponsors—Philip McGuire 
and Anna Flin. 

Fortune, on the toth, by the same, Luke, born June 13, of Walter For- 
tune and his wife Anna Perry, Catholics; sponsors—Charles and 
Catharine Calaghan. 

Kavenaugh, same date, by the same, James, born the 3d, of Edward 
Kavenaugh and his wife Rosa McDermot; sponsors — Barnaby 
Grimes and Lavana [Lavinia] Dogherty. 

Ripauld, same date, by Rev. G. Staunton, Margaret, born May 2, of 
Joseph and Anna Ripauld, Catholics; sponsors—Father Staunton 
and Anna Blythe. 

O’Kelly, on the 12th, by the same, James, born yesterday, of Daniel 
O’Kelly and his wife Mary McLeane, Catholics; sponsors—Neal 
and Rosanna O’Boyle. 

Collins, on the 15th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Anna, born the 12th, of Tim- 
othy Collins and his wife Elizabeth, Catholics; sponsors—Anthony 
Risdel and Mary Pigot. 

Heagherty, on the 16th, by Rev. G. Staunton, Andrew, born the Ist, of 
Patrick Heagherty and his wife Eleanor, Catholics; sponsor— 
Charles Gologher [Gallagher]. 

Hill, on the 17th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Mary Anna, born the 15th, of 
James Hill and his wife Mary McNeale; sponsors—Daniel Mc- 
‘Shevery and Mary Anna Patterson. 

Farrey, same date, by Rev. G. Staunton, Margaret, born the 15th, of 
Dennis Farrey and his wife Bridget Boyne, Catholics; sponsors— 
James Boyle and Margaret Kelly, Catholics. 

Barry, same date, by the same, James, born July 21, of James Barry, 
‘Catholic, and his wife Mary, non-Catholic; sponsor — Lawrence 
Maher and Bridget Toulon, Catholics. 

Singaly [Singerly], same date, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Mary Anna, born 
the 3d, of George Singaly and this wife Catharine Moroney, Cath- 
olics; sponsor—Catharine Singaly. 

Morewood, on the 19th, by the same, Margaret, aged about twenty 
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years, baptized conditionally and received into the Church; spon- 
sor—Mary Murphy. 

Taggert, same date, by Rev. M. Carr, Gerald, born the 17th, of John 
Taggert and his wife Catharine Byrne, Catholics; sponsors—James 
Byrne and Alice Lalor. 

McGowlan, on the 22d, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Margaret, born June 3, of 
Thomas McGowlan and his wife Mary Sweeny, Catholics. 

Bolchoz, on the 24th, by Rev. Fr. Kersauson de Kerjean, Julia, born 
July 6, of Alexander Bolchoz and this wife Mary Capé; sponsors— 
John Baptist Velgrier and Mary Throan. 

Rouvert, same date, by Rev. G. Staunton, Edmund Charles Francis, 
born Feb. 2, of Catholic parents; sponsors—Francis David and 
Caroline Legrand, Catholics. 

McFawle, same date, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Elizabeth, born Jan. 19, of 
Patrick McFawle and his wife Mary Woods, Catholics; sponsors— 
Patrick McFawle and ‘Sarah Tracey. 

Flin, same date, by the same, ‘Catharine, born June 8, of Patrick Flin 
and his wife Jane Heberd, Catholics; sponsor— O’Rourke. 

Fox, same date, by the same, Patrick, born July 18, of John Fox and 
his wife Anna Dunlevey, Catholics; sponsors—Patrick McGin and 
Abigail Griffin. 

Wedger, same date, by the same, James, born the 11th, of John 
Wedger and his wife Catharine O’Neale; sponsors—Daniel and 
Mary O’Neale. 

Ash, same date, by the same, Margaret, born June 29, of Thomas Ash 
and his wife Mary; sponsors—William Wiecken and Elizabeth. 
Duffy, same date, by the same, Anna, born the 12th, of Hugh Duffy 
and his wife Anna Sweeny, Catholics; sponsors—Neal O’Boyle and 

Eleanor Sweeny. 

, same date, by Rev. Fr. Kersauson de Kerjean, Mary Angelica, 
born July 12, 1799, of John Louis and his wife Melanie Longueval, 
negroes; sponsor—Angelica Durand. 

Uride, same date, by the same, Domingues Felix, born Mar. 6, of John 
Baptist Uride and Mary Martha St. Marthon, negroes. 

Duval, on the 25th, by the same, Mary Anne Josephine, born June 11th, 
1796, of Louis Francis Morin Duval and Antoinette Felicité Le 
Roux; sponsors— Joseph Mouchet and Elizabeth Felicité Morin 
Duval. 

Linnard, same date, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Mary, born Jan. 12, 1798, of 
Terence Linnard and his wife Mary Cassady, Catholics. 

Reily, on the 28th, by Rev. G. Staunton, James, more than two years of 
age, of Henry Reily, ‘Catholic, and Eleanor his wife, non-Catholic; 
sponsor—Father Staunton. 

Homen, on the zoth, by Rev. J. Rosseter, John, born the 25th, of 
Joseph Homen and his wife Catharine Gatrinea [perhaps Cottrin- 
ger], ‘Catholics; sponsors—John Homen and Judith Plumb. 
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McDavit, on the 31st, by the same, Patrick, born Mar. 30, 1799, of 
John McDawvit and his wife Eleanor McGee, Catholics; sponsors— 
Patrick McDavit and Bridget McGee. 

Beaver, Sept. 1, by the same, Mary, about 14 years old; sponsor— 
Mary Murpihy. 

Gallagher, same date, by the same, Daniel, born Sept. 1, of Patrick 
Gallagher and this wife Majoria [Marjorie?] Boyle, Catholics; 
sponsors—Patrick and Catharine Frele [or Feele]. 

Kenny, same date, by the same, Mary, born Aug. 31, of Demetrius 
[Darby] Kenny and his: wife Catharine McCormick, Catholics; 
sponsor—Mary ‘Sweeny. 

Collins, on the 2d, by the same, Elizabeth, born July 17, of Robert 
Collins and his wife Anna ‘Coyle, ‘Catholics. 

McNavy, on the 3d, by the same, Margaret, born Mar. 6, of William 
McNavy and his wife Grace Corvin; sponsor—Eleanor McDavit. 

Francis, on the 6th, by Rev. G. Staunton, Benjamin, born Jan. 30, 1795, 
of John Francis, Catholic, and his wife Elizabeth Sidner [perhaps 
Sydney], non-Catholic; sponsor—Catharine Brachan. 

McEntire, om the 7th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Manuel, aged about two 
years, born of John McEntire and Mary Rennard, Quakeress; 
sponsor—Mary Gallagher. 

Boyle, same date, by the same, Edward, born Sept. 6, of Barnaby Boyle 
and his wife Anna Gibbons, Catholics; sponsor—Mary Harkins. 

, on the 8th, by Rev. Fir. Kersauson de Kerjean, Amelie Jeanne 
Aimee, born , of Andre [Andrew] \Gallaghar, absent on a 
voyage, and his wife Aimée Hautrer; sponsors—James Gallagher 
and Johanna Mercier. 

Brady, om the oth, by Rev. G. Staunton, Hugh, born this day of Hugh 
Brady and his wife Mary, Catholics; sponsor—Anna O’Donnell. 
Fauses, on the roth, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Elizabeth Cora, born Aug. 12, 
of Francis Benjamin Fauses and Catharine Jane Alexandra Pegot 
[Pigot]; sponsors—Andrew (Curies and Elizabeth Helena Pegot 

Fauses. 

Leamy, same date, by the same, Anna, born Aug. 22, of John Leamy 
and his wife Elizabeth; sponsors—Andrew Kith iand Mary Narisa 
[or Nasiisa, probably Narcissa?] Kith, inhabitants of Malaga, Spain. 

McCarty, on the 12th, by ‘Rev. G. Staunton, Florence, born Aug. 5, of 
Felix McCarty, Catholic, and his wife Eleanor, non-Catholic; spon- 
sors—Charles Callaghan and Eleanor Flynn, ‘Catholics. 

McFaden, on the 13th, by the same, Margaret, born Aug. 10, of Ed- 
mund McFaden and his wife Grace, \Catholics; sponsors—William 
and Eleanor Kelly, Catholics. 

Garry, same date, by Rev. J. Rosseter, William, born Sept. 10, of Wil- 
liam Garry and his wife Giles [sic] Bonner, Catholics. 

Burchly, on the 14th, by Rev. G. Staunton, Francis, born Aug. 15, of 
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Benjamin Burchly and Margaret, non-Catholics ; sponsors—Thomas 
Wims and Eleanor Maccan, Catholics. 

Kinsella, same date, by the same, Catharine, born Aug. 22, of Moyse 
[perhaps Moses] Kinsella and his wife Elizabeth, Catholics; spon- 
sors—Daniel and Catharine Norback, Catholics. 

Cammel [Campbell], on the 17th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, William, born 
Sept. 17, of Patrick Cammel and his wife Margaret Lafferty, Cath- 
olics; sponsors—Patrick Murran and Mary Gallagher. 

Blondeau, on the 18th, by Rev. Fr. Kersauson de Kerjean, Frances 
Ursula, born Feb. 9, of Arnaud Nicholas Blondeau and his wife 
Elizabeth Tayllors; sponsors—Francis Tribout and Ursula Ravain. 

Follans [or Follars], on the 19th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Margaret, born 
Sept. 16, of John Follans and his wife Mary, Catholic; sponsor— 
Mary McCuddy. 

O’Donnel, on the 21st, by the same, William, born Sept. 16, of Edward 
O’Donnel and this wife Mary Tarent [or Tasent], Catholics; spon- 
sors—Michael Moss and Mary Dogherty. 

Dogherty, same date, by the same, George, born Sept. 3, of Daniel 
Dogherty and his wife Mary Livingston, Catholics; sponsor—Mary 
Murry. 

Dogherty, same date, by the same, Henry, born Sept. 8[?], of same par- 
ents; same sponsor. 

Slevan, same date, by the same, Susan, born Sept. 7, of William Slevan 
and his wife Elizabeth Wolf; sponsor—Sarah Traverse [Travers?]. 

Farrell, same date, by Rev. G. Staunton, Bridget, born the 17th, of 
Loughlin Farrell and his wife Cecelia, Catholics; sponsors—John 
Bradley and Mary Boyle, Catholics. 

Mullin, on the 22d, by the same, Elizabeth, born. Jan., 1797, of Wil- 
liam Mullin and his wife Anna, Catholics; sponsors—Thomas and 
his wife Magdalen Joyce, Catholics. 

Mullin, same date, by the same, Anna, born tlhe 9th, of same parents; 
same sponsors. 

Boyle, same date, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Neale, born Aug. 31, of John 
Boyle and his wife Catharine. Kelly, Catholics; sponsors—Hugh 
and Anna Connor. 

Marly, on the 23d, by Rev. G. Staunton, Catharine, born the rst, of 
William Marly and his wife Anna, Catholics; sponsors — Daniel 
Helferty and his wife Anna, Catholics. 

Murry, on the 24th, by the same, Catharine, born on the Ist, of Michael 
and Catharine Murry, Catholics; sponsors—Edmund Leamy and 
Catharine Ahern. 

McCormick, on the 25th, by the same, James, born Aug. 5, of James 
McCormick and his wife Anna, Catholics; sponsor—Daniel Kean 
and Catharine McCormick, Catholics. 

Hodge [or Hoyde], on the 28th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Harriot [Har- 
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riet?], born July 26, of Charles Hodge, non-Catholic, and his wife 
Mary Repsher [or Ressler?], non-Catholic. 

Fenny, same date, by the same, Letitia, aged about twenty years, bap- 
tized conditionally and received into the Church; sponsor—Father 
Rosseter. 

Bush, on the 29th, by the same, Sarah, aged about 16 years, baptized 
conditionally; sponsor—Father Rosseter. 

Moleneux [Molyneux], on the 30th, by the same, Mary, aged about 13 
years, baptized conditionally ; sponsor—Father Rosseter. 

Milligan, Oct. 2, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Isabella, aged 16 years, received 
into the 'Church; sponsor—Father Rosseter. 

Mathews, on the 3d, by the same, Catharine, born Sept. 7, of John 
Mathews and his wife Alice Ring [perhaps meant for King, as 
Father Rosseter writes R and K alike—F. X. R.], Catholics; spon- 
sor—Catharine Mallon. 

Wade, on the 4th, by the same, Louis, born Sept. 2, of Thomas Wade 
and his wife Margaret Monaghan; sponsor—Father Rosseter. 
Clarey, same date, by Rev. G. Staunton, Andrew, born Aug. 26, of 
Michael Clarey and his wife Johanna, Catholics; sponsors—Daniel 

Conry and Margaret Boyle, Catholics. 

Gealanaugh, on the 6th, by the same, Patrick, born this day of Nicholas 
Gealanaugh and his -wife Sarah Heart, Catholics; sponsors—Ed- 
mund Gorourty and Sarah. 

Ward, same date, by the same, John, born Sept. 26, of Patrick Ward 
and Mary Ward, Catholics; sponsors—John Rice and Sarah 
O’Donnell, Catholics. 

Nailor, same date, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Elizabeth, aged about eighteen 
years; received into the Church; sponsor—Christina Crap. 

Grey, on the 1oth, by Rev. G. Staunton, Johanna, aged about I9 years, 
received into the Church; parents—Alexander Grey and Johanna 
Rice. 

Richard, on the 12th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Charles, born of Adam 
Richard and his wife Mary Shoddy, Catholics; sponsors—Charles 
O’Hara and Anna McCarthy. 

Sweny [Sweeny], same date, by the same, Margaret, born Sept. 10, of 
Edward Sweeny and his wife Margaret McPhagan, Catholics; 
sponsors—Demetrius [vide supra Darby] and Mary Waters. 

Money [perhaps Mooney], same date, by the same, Rebecca, born Sept. 
30, of Hugh Money and his wife Jane Connard; sponsors—Patrick 
Nowlan and Martha Holohan. 

Flavin, on the 14th, by the same, William, born Sept. 7, of Martin 
Flavin and his wife Anna McNight [McKnight?]; sponsor— 
Father Rosseter. 

, same date, by Rev. Fr. de Kersauson de Kerjean, Joseph Alexis, 

born Aug. 29, between 8 and 9 o'clock a. m., of Pierre Braban and 
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his wife Elizabeth Quedik [sic]; sponsors—Joseph Braban and 
Marie Anne Le Quin. 

Wilcocks [Willcox], on the 19th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, James, born Feb. 
1s, of John Wilcocks and ‘his wife Mary Warton [perhaps What- 
ton 1]; sponsors—Peter Scravendyke and Anna Cassin. 

Harrison, on the 20th, by Rev. G. Staunton, Francis, borm the fifth, of 
Francis Harrison and his wife Catharine, Catholics; sponsors— 
Thomas and Mary Murphy. , 

, on the 20th [registered on the aist], by , declares the bap- 
tism of Mary Frances, born in San Domingo, on fifteenth of July, 
1798, of Mathurin Reingeard and this wife Mary Magdalen Prein; 
sponsors—Hildevert Berquier, grand-uncle (maternal) to the in- 
fant, and Mary Frances Berquier, sister of the godfather, and wife 
of Firmin Perier, of Baltimore, represented by Mary Frances Eliza- 
beth Vallada, wife of Joseph Berquier. [The above all in French; 
signed and approved by Rev. M. Carr.] 2 

Dolan, on the 21st, by Rev. G. Staunton, Anna, born the toth, of Fer- 
dinand Dolan and his wife Mary, Catholics; sponsor—Catharine 
Bodereau. 

De Fonlange, on same date, by Rev. Fr. Kersauson de Kerjean, Peter 
Frederic, born in Port-au-Prince, June 25, 1790, of Jean de Fon- 
lange [or Fontange],? M. D., and Mary Antoinette Therese Bussy; 
sponsors—Pierre Du Coing and Anne Margaret Duchon. 

De Fonlange, on same date, by the same, Therese Antoinette Mar- 
gueritte, born ‘Sept. 11, 1795, at the same place, of the same par- 
ents; same sponsors. 

McGuire, on the 22d, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Anna, born Oct. 21, of 
Michael McGuire and his wife Mary, Catholics; sponsors—Peter 
Duffy and Bridget Welsh. 

, on date of 22d, [but reads the 20th “le vingt” on which Rev. 
De Kersauson de Kerjean declares the baptism of| George, born 
the 16th, of Laurence Lianton, married, and absent by reason of a 
voyage to the Indies, and of Lilly Stonet; sponsors—Louis. Lianton 
and Genevieve Bodereau. 

Monaghan, on the 26th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Margaret, aged about 
twenty years, received into the Church; sponsor—Father Rosseter. 

O’Connor, same date, by the same, John, born Oct. 12, of Hugh O’Con- 

Bee tise tee oil ee Eh tae 

1Error. John Willcox married Sarah Walton.—Jos. Willcox. 

2 This is in a hand not used before in this book, except the signa- 
ture, which is by Father Carr—Reuss. 

3 Probably Fontange. The same sponsor, presumably, acted as god- 
mother at baptism on May 13th, where we also find the name of Pierre 
Du Coing, though translated into English “Peter.” He again figures in 
records on December Ist and 7th as “ Pierre Ducoing.” 
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nor and his wife Sarah Cunning; sponsors—Henry Coyle and 
Bridget McGroty. 

Dogherty, same date, by Rev. G. Staunton, Hugh, born Oct. 1st, of 
John Dogherty and his wife Eleanor, Catholics; sponsors—Manus 
Dogherty and his wife Sarah, Catholics. 

Creran, same date, by the same, James, born the 13th, of William 
‘(Creran and his wife Margaret, 'Catholics; sponsors—Francis Lynch 
and Rosanna Boyle, Catholics. 

Stuart, on the 27th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Anna, aged about 20 years; 
baptized conditionally and received into the Church; sponsor— 
Father Rosseter. 

Cammel, same date, by the same, John, born Sept. 20, of William 
‘CCammel and his wife Mary Sweeny; sponsor—Catharine Grogan. 

Ryan, on the 28th, by Rev. M. ‘Carr, James, born the 17th, of James 
Ryan and his wife Dorothy Henderson, Catholics; sponsors— 
Father Rosseter and Elizabeth Henderson. 

Ardley, on the 29th, by the same, Robert, an adult baptized condition- 
ally and received into the Church; sponsor—Father Carr. 

Welsh, same date, by Rev. J. Rosseter, James, born Oct. 15, of James 
Welsh and his wife Mary Brenan, Catholics; sponsors — Robert 
McGragh and Elizabeth \Connel. 

Coleman, on the 3oth, by Rev. Philip Stafford, Patrick, born the 24th, 
of William Coleman and his wife Margaret Ennis, Catholics; spon- 
sors — Thomas Walsh and Bridget Fowlow [perhaps Fowler or 
Furlow]. 

Short, on the 31st, by the same, Anna, born this day, of Hugh Short 
and his wife Alice Mooney, Catholics; spomsor—Anna McCurdy. 

Nely, on Nov. 2d, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Eleanor, born Oct. 27, of Daniel 
Nely and his wife Margaret, Catholics; sponsors—Mathew Lions 
and Eleanor Poor. 

Cassidy, same date, by Rev. M. Carr, Hugh, born Oct. 19, of Edward 
‘Cassidy and this wife Elizabeth Waring, Catholics; sponsors—Wil- 
liam Kelly and Hannah Hughes. 

Thomson, on the 3d, by (Rev. J. Rosseter, Martha, aged about thirty- 
seven years, baptized conditionally and received into the Church; 
sponsor—Father Rosseter. 

Maduriera, on the 4th, by Rev. G. ‘Staunton, Francis, born June 2oth, 
of Joseph Maduriera and his wife Josephine, Catholics; sponsors— 
John Francis Lorenz and Frances Palliard. 

Frele, on the 6th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Anna, born this day, of Patrick 
Frele and his wife Catharine Boyce, Catholics; sponsors—Patrick 
and Marjorie Gallagher. 

Boos, same date, by Rev. G. Staunton, Sarah, born Oct. 24, of William 
and Sarah Boos, \Catholics; sponsor—Mary Robins. 

McQuaid, on the 7th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, John, born Oct. 19, of Felix 
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McQuaid and this wife Elizabeth Farrel, Catholics; sponsors—John 
McKenny and Mary Mullun [Mullin, Mullen]. 

Blay, on the 8th, by Rev. Fr. Kersauson de Kerjean, Augustine Hon- 

oré, born Dec. 24, 1799, of Blay and Adelaide Rivasson; 
_ sponsors—Martin Honoré Defirux de Maseillae [Maseillac?] and 
Mary Rose Fillette Bouzy. 

, same date, by the same, Martin Honoré, born Dec. 17, 1799, 
of John Devis and Dorothy Marhan; sponsors—the same. 

MeDermot, on the oth, by Rev. M. Carr, John, born Apr. 17, of John 
McDermot, Catholic, and his wife Elizabeth Stewart, non-Catholic; 
sponsor—Bridget Byrne. 

Kenny, same date, by the same, Sarah, borm June 5, of Thomas Kenny, 
(Catholic, and his wife Sara Noto [or Voto], non-Catholic; sponsor 
—the same. 

Gartland, same date, by the same, Bridget, born the 6th, of John Gart- 
land and his wife Mary Murphy, ‘Catholics; sponsors—Joseph Crap 
and Elizabeth O’Donnel. 

Sterret, same date, by the same, John, born May 26, of Samuel Sterret, 
non-Catholic, and this wife Mary Denny, Catholic; sponsors—Bar- 
naby and Anna Boyle. 

McCauley, same date, by the same, Lucy, born Oct. 24, of John McCau- 
ley, Catholic, and Rosanna Keyler, non-Catholic; sponsors—Hugh 
O’Neal and Mary Askin. 

Frene, on the roth, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Sarah, aged about two years, 
born of James Frene and his wife Sarah Small, Catholics; sponsor 
—William Lacy. 

McGargle, same date, by the same, James, born Oct. 2, of James 
McGargle and Hannah McGargle, non-Catholics; sponsor—Bridget 
Kenny. 

Green, same date, by Rev. Fr. Kersauson de Kerjean, Anna, aged 
about 4 months, born of John Green and ‘his wife Susan Herres 
[probably Harris]; sponsors none, by reason of danger of death. 

Le Maigre, on the 11th, by Rev. M. Carr, Mary Theresa, an adult 
daughter of Peter Le Maigre, Catholic, and ‘Catharine Ogle, non- 
‘Catholic; sponsor—Father George Staunton. 

Babé, same date, by Rev. Fr. Kersauson de Kerjean, John Louis, of 
Jean Babé and Martha Philippa, negroes; sponsors—Jean Louis 
Lindor and Louisa Lein, negroes. 

Doarty [Dogherty?], on the 16th, by Rev. Philip ‘Stafford, Mary, aged 
about 2 months, born of John Doarty and his wife Martha War- 
den; sponsors—Charles Nugent and Mary Keaney. 

Doran, same date, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Joseph, born Nov. 10, of 
Michael Doran and his wife Mary Lalor, Catholics; sponsors— 
Father Carr and Catharine Lalor. 

Whelan, same date, by the same, Mary Anna, born the 12th, of Maurice 
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Whelan and Catharine Kenny [or Kenedy]; sponsor—Elizabeth 
McDonnel. 

Glin [Glynn], same date, by the same, Esther, aged about two years, 
born of James Glin and his wife Margaret Connolly, Catholics; 
‘sponsors—James Whelan and Elizabeth Holland. 

Rogers, same date, by the same, Charles, born Aug. 5, of George 
Rogers and his wife Mary Whelan; sponsor—Anna Cassin. 

McDevit, same date, by the same, Rebecca, born the 4th, of James 
McDevit and his wife Sarah McBaron, Catholics; sponsor—Cath- 
arine Speering. 

Conor, on the 17th, by Rev. G. Staunton, Margaret, born Oct. 28, of 
Barnaby, Catholic, and his wife Margaret Conor, non-Catholic; 
sponsor—Bridget O’Donnell. 

Stoaker, same date, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Robert, aged about five years; 
baptized conditionally and received into the Church; sponsor— 
Father Rosseter. 

Row, on the 19th, by Rev. M. Carr, Samuel, born Feb. 28, of George 
Row, non-Catholic, and his wife Anna Harrison, Catholic; spon- 
sor—David Callaghan. 

Tully, on the zoth, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Rosanna, born the 16th, of 
Patrick Tully and his wife Mary Reily, Catholics; sponsors—Philip 
McGuire and Marjorie Frele. 

Kean, on the 22d, by the same, Rebecca, aged about thirty-five years; 
sponsor—Father Rosseter. 

Rogers, same date, by the same, Sarah, born this day, of Thomas 
Rogers and his wife Sarah Tailor [Taylor], Catholics. 

Cammel, on the 23d, by the same, John, born Oct. 7, of William Cam- 
mel and his wife Sarah McPhelemy, Catholics; sponsor — John 
‘Shields. 

Shannon, same date, by Rev. G. Staunton, James, born Aug. 15, of 
‘Michael Shannon and his wife Anna, Catholics; sponsors—John 
Gallagher and Anna McCroury, Catholics. 

Watson, same date, by Rev. J. Rosseter, John More, born the 12th, of 
Thomas Watson and his wife Anna More, non-Catholic; sponsor— 
Anna Powle [she sign; Powel]. 

Henry, on the 24th, by Rev. G. Staunton, Johanna, born Sept. 13, of 
Bernard Henry and his wife Catharine, Catholics; sponsors— 
Michael McConomy, Catholic, and Sarah Pointer, non-Catholic. 

Crosby [or Crosly?], same date, by Rev. J. Rosseter, John, born the 
4th, of Richard Crosby, non-Catholic, and Catharine Layman, Cath- 
olic. 

Adams, same date, by the same, James, born the 19th, of James Adams, 
non-Catholic, and Sarah Baker, Catholic. 

Corliss, on the 25th, by the same, John, born the 7th, of Mathew Cor- 
liss, mon-Catholic, and his wife Susan Harper, Catholic; sponsor— 
‘Catharine Eche [Eck]. 
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Dogherty, on the 27th, by Rev. P. Stafford, Mary Anna, born the 15th, 
of ; sponsor—Rosa Money [perhaps Mooney]. 

Permentel [perhaps Parmentel or Parmentier?], on the 28th, by Rev. 
G. Staunton, Mary, born Dec. 11, 1798, of Francis Permentel and 
Mary, Catholics; sponsors—Joseph Bento and Anna Rebel. 

O’Neale, on the 29th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Anna, aged about thirty- 
three years, baptized conditionally and received into the Church; 
sponsor—Mary Murphy. 

Kelly, same date, by the same, Anna, born Oct. 20, of John Kelly and 
his wife Mary O’Neale; sponsor—Mary Murphy. 

Garbage, same date, by Rev. Fr. Kersauson de Kerjean, Pierre, born 
July 19, of Francis Garbage and his wife Adelaide Louise Rigaud; 
sponsors—Pienre Berauld and Mary Berauld. [The latter signs— 
Marie Breton 'Berauld]. 

McPhelemy, on Dec. ist, by the same (Rev. Fr. Kersauson de Kerjean), 
James, born Nov. 26, of Edward McFellemy [sic] and Mary Mur- 
taugh; sponsors—James Murtaugh and (Catharine Macklin. 

McGinn, same day, by the same, Susanna Douds, borm Nov. 17, of 
Paul McGinn and Abba [Abigail?] Dunlevy; sponsors—Jam[e]s 
Morris and Sarah Phelin. 

, same date, by the same, Delphine Antoinette, aged about 4 

months, of Simon Chambon and Constance; sponsors—Anthony 

and Mary Delphine Ohavanne. 

, same date, by the same, Lucia, born June 9, of Jean Philippe 

and Marie ‘Sophie; sponsors—Francis Herculan Cotineau and Vic- 

toria Adelaide Lubin. . 

, same date, by the same, Pierre William Auguste, born 
of Jean Ducoing and Sally Buckley; sponsors—Pierre Ducoing and 
Eulalie Dupré. 

Ryan, on the 2d, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Anna, bormn Nov. 22, of Louis 
Ryan and his wife Martha McCulloch, Catholics; sponsors—Law- 
rence Ennis and Anna McClosky. 

McKern, same date, by Rev. G. Staunton, Rosanna, born Nov. 25, of 
(Charles McKern and his wife Anna, Catholics; sponsors—John 
Gibbons: and Anna McLoughlin. 

McGunnely, on the 3d, by Rev. P. Stafford, James, born [Nov.?] 26, 
of Edward McGunnely and his wife Catharine Dougherty, Cath- 
olics; sponsors—Patrick McLaughlin and Anna McHenry. 

Adams, on the 4th, by Rev. P. Stafford, Robert, born Nov. 14, of 
‘Alexander Adams, non-Catholic, and Margaret McMahan, Cath- 
olic; sponsors—James Morris and Sarah McLaughlin. 

Mawlseed [Malseed], same date, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Sarah, born Nov. 
23, of Anthony Smawlseed [sic], non-Catholic, and his wife Mary 
Smawlseed [sic]; sponsor—Mary Gree. 

Leonard, on the 7th, by the same, Catharine, born Sept. 10, of Charles 
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Leonard and his wife Mary Murry; sponsors—Edward and Sarah 
Traverse. 

McEnulty [date cut out, but it must be on the 7th, as it is among those 
of that date], by Rev. P. Stafford, James, aged about two years, 
born of Cornelius McEnulty and his wife Anna Tussy, non- 
Catholics; sponsor—Neal O’Kean. 

Graham, on the 7th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Bridget Magavaran, born 
Nov. 29, of John Graham and his wife Mary Davis, non-Catholics; 
sponsors—James ‘(Graham and Mary Magavaran. 

Dupon, registered on same date, by Rev. Fr. Kersauson de Kerjean, 
baptized on the 5th, Pierre Marie Alphonse, of Pierre Dupon and 
Hermione Legry; sponsors— Pierre Ducoing and Marie Jeanne 
Frangoise D’Orlic [D’Orlie?] Rodrigues. 

Grant, on the 8th, by Rev. P. Stafford, Anna, born Nov. 29, of Hugh 
Grant and his wife Mary Nugent, \Catholics; sponsors—James Cos- 
grove and Rosa Mooney. 

Crosby, same date, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Thomas, born Oct. 28, of 
James Crosby and his wife Margaret Deveny, Catholics; sponsor— 
Sarah Gallagher. 

Lenard [Leonard], on the oth, by the same, Margaret, born Nov. 29, 
of Lenard and his wife Giles McEnulty, (Catholics; sponsors 
—Thomas Brenan and Mary Theasy [or Theary]. 

Thebaudieres, on the roth, by Rev. Fr. Kersauson de Kerjean, Ade- 
laide Georgiana, born Feb. 3, of Pierre André Francoise Thebau- 
dieres, formerly Procurator General to his Majesty Louis XVI, 
and Magdelaine Antoinette Sassy; sponsors—André Louis Eduard 
Thebaudieres, brother of the infant, and Agathe Susanne Francoise 
Thebaudieres, sister of the infant. 

O’Reily, on the r2th, by Rev. P. Stafford, Hamriet, born Nov. 4, of 
Joseph O’Reily and Catharine Hunter; sponsors—John McNulty 
and Anna Cusick. 

McDonnel, on the 14th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, John, born the 16th, of 
William McDonnel and his wife Alice McGovern, Catholics; spon- 
sors—James: McDonnel and Giles Gerry. 

Hardy, same date, by the same, ‘Anna, born Nov. 28, of Neale Hardy 
and his wife Anna Danely, Catholics; sponsors—Thomas Whelan 
and Elizabeth Camphea. 

Doyle, same date, by the same, Sarah, born the 7th, of William Doyle 
and his wife Anna, Catholics; sponsors—Daniel O’Neale and Mary 
O’Neale. 

Smith, on the 16th, by the same, George, born Nov. 25, of William 
Smith and Mary Murphy; sponsors—Thomas and Sarah Rogers. 

Bastian, on the 18th, by Rev. G. ‘Staunton, Marianna, born Oct. 29, of 
Joseph Bastian and his wife Mary Elizabeth, Catholics; sponsor— 
Father ‘Carr. 
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Steadman, same date, by Rev. P. Stafford, Juliana, born the 2d, of 
Alexander Steadman and his wife Juliana Cook; sponsors—Father 
Stafford and Margaret Blanch. 

Henny, same date, by the same, Bridget, born the 16th, of Hugh Henny 
and Anna Doarty [Dogherty]; sponsors—Nicholas Gallagher and 
Anna Heart [Hart]. 

Roberts, on the 21st, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Charlotte, aged about thirty- 
six years, born of ; sponsor—Father Rosseter. 

Garven, same date, by Rev. P. Stafford, Michael, born the 19th, of John 
Garven and Sarah Kerney; sponsors—Terence Levin and Cath- 
arine McGlade. 

McKeron, on the 22d, by the same, Thomas, this day, of Bernard 
McKeron and Eleanor Cain; sponsors—Michael McCorney and 
Margaret Hasson. 

Langa, on the 23d, by Rev. Fr. Kersauson de Kerjean, James Philip, 
born Sept. 13th, of John Langa and Petronilla, a negress; spon- 
sors—James Philip Soran and Mary Louisa Leonore. 

Langa, same date, by the same, John Michael, aged 27 days [months?], 
of same parents; same sponsors. 

Noblo, same date, by the same, Mary Sophie, aged about seven weeks, 
of Francis Noblo and Mary Madelaine Tanzing [or Stanzing]; 
sponsors—Henry and Mary Sophie Dubosque. 

, same date, by the same, John James, born at Germanton [Ger- 
mantown?] June 20, 1796, of Peter Tessiere and his wife Mary 
Jeanne Theoeliste Derray; sponsors—John Loup and Mary An- 
toinette Tessiere, sister of the infant. 

Sullavan, on the 24th, by Rev. P. Stafford, Mary, born Dec. 24, 1799, 
of John Sullavan and Elizabeth McDonnol; sponsors—Father Staf- 
ford and Catharine Christy. 

Maccaulin, on the 26th, by Rev. G. Staunton, John, born Mar. sth, 
1798, of Thomas Maccaulin and his wife Mary Sweeny, Catholics; 
sponsor—Anna Scrivel. 

Boon [alias Fowler], on the 27th, by Rev. J. Rosseter, Catharine, aged 
about thirty-five years, baptized conditionally and received into the 
Church; sponsor—Father Rosseter. 

Lyons, on the 28th, by the same, Elizabeth, born the 16th, of Mathew 
Lyons and his wife Anna Grant, Catholics; sponsors—John Ken- 
nedy and Elizabeth O’Brien. 

Develin, same date, by Rev. P. Stafford, Hugh, born the 27th, of Ber- 
nard and Ann Develin; sponsors—John and Rachael O’Hagan. 
Byrne, the 29th, by the same, John, born Aug. 13, of John and Hannah 
Byrne; sponsors— Father Stafford and Eleanor McGown [Mfc- 

Gowan?]. 

Gorman, on the 3oth, by the same, Rosa, born the 3oth, of Patrick 
Gorman and Rosa Sleven; sponsors—Bernard Murphy and Anna 
Gallagher. 
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Young, same date, by the same, Richard, born Feb. 11, 1798, of John 
and Mary Young; sponsors—Nicholas Doyle and Catharine Howlin. 

Young, same date, by the same, John, born Aug. 8th, of same parents; 
sponsors—James Wickhem and Eleanor Boyle. 


No outside missions or “stations”? are mentioned in these baptismal 
registers for the closing year of the eighteenth century. 

In scanning the various entries one cannot fail to note the large 
number of baptisms of adults, many of these adults being converts to 
the faith A somewhat striking peculiarity is that in three instances 
“Giles” is given as a woman’s name, each time linked to a different 
surname, viz.: in baptisms on Sept. 13th, Dec. 9th, and Dec. 14th. 

One set of twins and twenty-two illegitimates are recorded. 

Total number of baptisms for the year 1800, four hundred and nine- 
teen—males, 212; females, 207. 


CHEVERUS IN FRANCE. 


(SECOND SERIES OF LETTERS) 
A. D. 1823-1836. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINALS BY 
ISABEL M. O’REILLY. 


(Continued from page 348.) 


NINETY-THIRD LETTER. 


The ‘ Antonin” is about to sail, Captain Benquey tells 
Archbishop Cheverus, and His Grace profits by the oc- 
casion to write a few words to the de Bonneuil family on 
the twenty-ninth of May, 1835. He encloses a letter from 
the principal of the College of Bazas, and says he (the Arch- 
bishop) will go there to give Maxime his first Holy Com- 
munion. 

He writes next on July the eighth and informs M. de 
Bonneuil that on the preceding Thursday, July the second, 
he went to Bazas for the express purpose of confirming 
Maxime and giving him first Holy Communion. A touch- 
ing description follows of the child’s sentiments on the happy 
occasion. Paul Sarragot likewise made his first Com- 
munion and was confirmed. The Archbishop asserts that 
he thinks it will be more to Maxime’s advantage to leave 


him for another year at Bazas. M. Martial, the principal, 
486 
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will see that he makes progress in mathematics etc., whilst 
still following partially the Latin class, etc. The boy is still 
too young to derive any profit from attending a preparatory 
school for the Polytechnic, or for the G—(?). It would 
be difficult, the Archbishop repeats, to find anything that 
could equal Bazas as far as religion and morals are con- 
cerned. The Royal College . . . is at present very 
well directed, but there, too, Latin and Greek are included 
in the curriculum. _ 

His Grace mentions the satisfactory state of his health. 

The customary page is devoted to Madame de Bonneuil. 
Among other things she is told that ever since Easter the 
Archbishop has been traveling. He speaks of Adelaide and 
her husband and thanks them for the good rum they sent 
him, and promises to write to M. Sarragot to express his 
gratitude to that gentleman for his gift of coffee carried 
to Monseigneur Cheverus by Captain Benquey. 

Madame also hears that there is talk of making a cardi- 
nal of “this poor little Bishop of Boston,’ but he hopes 
nothing will come of it. Honors have always been re- 
pugnant to him, he assures her, and are more so now than 
ever. The name of “ Papa” is much dearer to him than 
that of Eminence. 

BorDEAUX, LE 8 JUILLET, 1835. 
Mon CHER FILS: 


Jeudi dernier 2 Juillet j’ai eu le bonheur a Bazas ou je 
m’étois rendu exprés de faire faire la l’*"€ communion a notre 
cher Maxime & de le confirmer. Ce cher enfant €toit tout 
brillant d’amabilité & de piété. Il vint me trouver la veille 
au soir & me pria de lui donner ma bénédiction & la votre 
puisque je vous representois auprés de lui. Il exprimoit 
d’une maniere touchante son repentir de ses fautes (les fautes 
légeres de l'enfance) & ses bonnes résolutions. Je I’ai em- 
brassé & mouillé de mes larmes..... Paul Sarragot a aussi 
fait sa l’&™@ communion & a été confirmé....... 
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Je crois qu’il seroit avantageux a notre cher Maxime de 
passer encore l’année prochaine 4 Bazas. Le digne M. Mar- 
tial le directeur actuel le fera avancer dans les mathématiques 
&c. tout en suivant un peu la classe de latin &c. II est encore 
bien jeune & ne profiteroit gueres dans une école préparatoire 
a l’école polytechnique ou au G..... Cl)S0 1. ee eens ag 
sera difficile de trouver du coté de la Religion & des moeurs 
quelque chose qui vaille Bazas. Le college royal ici est main- 
tenant trés bien dirigé, mais la aussi on étudie le grec & le 
latin. 

Marsatitetse Souticent = saa 3 


++ JEAN. 


MA CHERE FELICIE: 

Depuis Pasques, je suis presque toujours en voyage. 
Jéerirai a Adelaide &-a°som mari. =... - Sona: 2 les 
remercie du bon Rum quils m’ont envoyé. J’écrirai aussi a 
M. Sarragot pour le remercier du Caffé que le Cap’ Benquey 
m’a remis de son part. 


On a parlé de faire Cardinal ce pauvre petit Evéque de 
Boston, mais j’espere qu’il n’en sera rien. Les honneurs m’ont 
toujours contrarié & me contrariroient maintenant plus que 
jamais. Le titre de votre Papa est bien plus cher a mon coeur 
quesceluind’2iminence ate ene 


+ JEAN. 


It is some time since we called for the services of the 
Abbé Dubourg, but we now seek his volume for additional 
particulars as to the proposed honor for Monseigneur 
Cheverus, and, turning to page 272,) we read 


“It was not only at Bordeaux that the virtues of Arch- 
bishop Cheverus excited general admiration; they were every- 


——— SS. 


1 The Life of Cardinal Cheverus, by J. Huen-Dubourg, Stewart’s 
translation. 
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where spoken of, and the government had serious thoughts 
of elevating him to the cardinalship. M. Charles Dupin had 
already, in his discourse on the 8th of June, 1835,? sounded 
the disposition of the Chamber on the subject. ‘Let the Gov- 
ernment,’ he said, ‘nominate the illustrious Cheverus as Car- 
dinal. Such a choice would at the same time do honor to 
France and to Christendom.’ These words were received on 
every side with unanimous expressions of approbation. The 
Archbishop, without having received any official or direct 
communication on the subject, had been informed that the 
King was fully resolved to ask for him a Cardinal’s hat.* 
The intelligence alarmed him, like the annunciation [sic] of 
some calamity, and he left no means untried to prevent his 
own promotion. ‘ You have often protested to me,’ he wrote 
to a high and powerful personage in Paris, ‘that you were 
one of my best friends; give me a proof of it on this occasion 
by exerting all your influence to prevent the execution of a 
project which distresses me. I am already elevated too high; 
I pray that I may be suffered to die as I now am.’ He did 
not stop here. The Marquis de Latour-Maubourg, ambas- 
sador from France to Rome, having had occasion to write to 
him several times on this subject, the Archbishop, in his re- 
plies, endeavored to urge all the reasons which seemed calcu- 
lated to hinder his promotion. ‘After having been twenty-five 
years a bishop, and forty-five a priest,’ he said to him, ‘ re- 
tirement would become me better than new dignities; my 
aged shoulders grow weak, and the head they support grows 
dull. Besides, I have no personal resources to meet the ex- 
penses which the cardinalship must necessarily involve. This 
is one among many reasons why choice should be made of a 
prelate who to higher merit than mine, which it will be very 
easy to find, may unite pecuniary means. Endeavour, then, to 
save me from this burden.’ 

“But such great modesty only seemed to entitle him the 


2 One month prior to the Archbishop’s letter last under consideration. 


3 We have found Monseigneur referring to the matter in his letters 
of earlier date. 
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more to this high dignity. The King wrote to the Pope, and 
relying on the sentiments of affection which His Holiness had 
been pleased to manifest towards him, and on the lively im- 
terest he had always shown in the welfare and dignity of the 
churches of France, grounded his request, especially, in behalf 
of Archbishop Cheverus, upon the virtues which for a long 
time had marked him out for the veneration of the faithful; 
upon the exalted qualities of which he had given an illustrious 
example in the midst of the churches of France, after having 
edified a part of the new world; upon the wisdom and the tal- 
ents with which he exercised the holy ministry, and his ardent 
and enlightened zeal for religion. The Sovereign Pontiff did 
not reply to this letter for some time, because he wished that 
the government should pledge itself to give the new Cardinal 
a salary proportioned to his dignity; but the appointment was 
determined upon in his own mind from the first moment the 
proposition was made; for, seeing soon after a vicar-general 
from Bordeaux, he announced to him that the Archbishop was 
to be proclaimed Cardinal at the approaching Consistory. 
‘And,’ he added, with that grace which characterized him, ‘ if 
I raise him to this dignity, it is not merely because the gov- 
ernment has asked it of me; independently of this circum- 
stance, I take particular pleasure in making this appointment, 
on account of the virtues of the Archbishop, and the zeal he 
has displayed in the dioceses of Boston, Montauban, and Bor- 
deaux: Independemente a questa circostansa, molto mi piace 
il nominarlo, a ragione delle sue virtu, del suo selo in Bostone, 


ReeD) 


Montauban, e Bordeaux. 


Thus far now; we shall take up the thread again later on. 
The Archbishop will here resume the narrative. 


NINETY-FOURTH LETTER. 


Monseigneur Cheverus writes on September the third 
from Bordeaux a joint letter to M. and Madame de Bon- 
neuil, telling that he received their letters of June the 
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twenty-seventh on August the twenty-fourth, and that he 
saw M. Dudon only for a moment; he had invited him and 
his wife to dine with him but they did not come, and the 
next day the Archbishop left for Bazas. He learns that 
they went to their father who has become very infirm and 
who is far from well off. His Grace will make enquiries 
about them and if he can serve them in any way he will do 
so with pleasure. 

The Archbishop mourns with M. and Madame de Bon- 
neuil the death of “the dear Sylphide”’ and prays for her, 
whilst he also beseeches God to watch over her poor chil- 
dren. 

A professor of mathematics has been engaged to come 
every day to instruct Maxime and the two young Sarrogots 
who are with the Archbishop for their vacation;—they do 
not annoy His Grace at all, and no one is allowed to re- 
main at Bazas during the vacation. Maxime tells his 
kindly host that Captain Perreault is sending the prize lists 
and the program of studies of Bazas college to M. de Bon- 
neuil. The Reverend M. Guilleux is passing several weeks 
in Maine, but the Abbé George and “all our gentlemen” 
send compliments, respects, etc. 


BorDEAUX, LE 3 7 Fe 1835. 

MES ENFANS BIEN-AIMES: 

J’ai regu le 24 aout vos cheres lettres du 27 Juin. Je ne 
vis qu’un moment M. Dudon. Je le priai de venir diner avec 
moi ainsi que Madame. Ils ne vinrent point & je partis le 
lendemain pour Bazas. J’apprends qu’ils ont été trouver leur 
pere qui devient bien infirme & qui est loin d’étre a l’aise. Je 
m’informerai d’eux & si je puis leur étre utile, je le serai avec 
plaisir. 

Je pleure avec vous cette chere Sylphide & je prie pour elle. 
Daigne le Seigneur veille sur ses pauvres enfans. 

Le cher Maxime est chez moi ot il passera ses vacances 
avec les deux Sarragot. J’ai pris pour eux un maitre de 
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Mathématiques qui vient tous les jours, & leur fait aussi re- 
Passer lelirs ctudes dest annee. wa A suse Lui & ses deux 
camarades sont en bonne santé & se conduisent bien. IIs ne 
me génent point. On ne garde personne a Bazas en vacances. 


Maxime me dit que le Cap’ Péréault (Je vous remercie des 
confitures) vous envoye le programme des études & la liste 
destprixedesbazas:ets es + JEAN. 


M’e Duplessis, l’Abbé George (M. Guilleux est dans le 
Maine pour quelques semaines) & tous nos Messieurs me char- 
gent de leurs respects, compliments, &c. 


NINE DY -PIPTHSLETITER. 


y 


“Le Ballocham” carries two notes of October the fifth, 
1835, one to M. de Bonneuil and the other to Madame de 
Bonneuil. M. Martial, principal of the Bazas college, gets 
a few words of high commendation from the Archbishop 
when speaking to the parents of their son, and we hear that 
the professor of mathematics spends part of each morning 
with the three boys. Monseigneur mentions that he is 
sending Holy Oils to the de Bonneuil’s pastor and is writing 
him a few words. Madame Duplessis is tolerably well; 
since Adele left she leads a very lonesome life. The Abbé 
George, who is a great friend of Maxime, and the other 
reverend gentlemen send their respectful regards. 

Madame de Bonneuil is informed that at last, two weeks 
before, Monseigneur saw her cousin, Madame Dudon, who 
together with her husband, dined at the Archbishop’s. 
Maxime appeared to be delighted to see her, and he will 
speak to his mother also of two families, the Blonvilles and 
the Venancourts, whom he visited in the country. They 
are relatives of Madame and are very estimable people. 
The death of Sylphide is touched upon with a word of sym- 
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pathy for Madame and her father, M. Bébian. The Arch- 
bishop will not forget the dead at the altar, he assures her. 


BoRDEAUX, LE 5 8 re 1835. 
Mon CHER FILS: 


Maxime vous a mandé ses succés......... Je ne vois 


BAZaSje on) 280: Il est encore si jeune, mais il a des moyens & 
pour les moeurs & le Religion il ne peut étre mieux que sous 
ia direction de l’excellent M. Martial, Supérieur 4 Bazas. Je 
fais venir tous les jours un maitre de Mathématiques qui passe 
avec lui & ses deux camarades une partie de la matinée. 


Je vous envoie les Saintes Huiles pour votre Curé au quel 
jécris un petit mot. 

Madame Duplessis est maintenant assez bien. Depuis le 
départ d’Adelaide, elle mene une vie bien solitaire. 

L’Abbé George grand ami de Maxime & nos autres Mes- 
sieurs me chargent de leurs complimens respectueux. 


. 


a ies 


Ma CHERE FELICIE: 

Je vis enfin & j’embrassai il y a quinze jours votre cousine 
M’e Dudon. Son mari & elle dinérent chez moi. Maxime 
parut enchanté de la voir. Il vous parle des deux familles 
Blonville & Venancourt evec qui nous avons [torn] campagne. 
Ce sont vos parens & des gens bien estimables. 


Je concois que la mort de cette chere Sylphide vous a bien 
affligée. Je la regrette & ne l’oublie point au st. autel. Votre 
pauvre Papa a aussi gémi d’une maniere bien pénible. Pré- 
sentez lui mes respects. 


+ Tey 
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NINETY-SIXTH AND NINETY-SEVENTH 
BETTERS: 


The next two notes give little occasion for comment. 
The earlier one is dated November the ninth, 1835, the 
later, December the twenty-sixth of the same year. The 
November lines state that the Archbishop wrote the day 
before and put the letter (missing from our collection) in 
the mail sack of ‘‘ La Revanche,” and sends the present by 
Captain Péréault. There is nothing to add to yesterday’s 
letter, says the Archbishop, except his New Year’s wishes, 
for he supposes it will probably be the season for them 
before they receive his note; he carries these good wishes 
for his friends in his heart and takes them before the Lord 
every day. If his prayers are heard they will be happy. 

The reasons given for the shortness of the other note is 
“Christmas, the Feast of St. John, and the work that is so 
overwhelming at the beginning of the year;” these permit 
him only to express briefly his good wishes and his love, 
but his friends know the heart of the “ Papa of Boston ” 
and can interpret all he would say. Captain Benquey gives. 
them in writing and Captain Péréault must have told them 
in person all details about Maxime and his young com- 
panions. The signature to this hurried communication is 
+John, Archbishop of Bordeaux, and we shall see that 
form henceforth no more. 


BoRDEAUX, LE 18 g’Pre 1835. 
MoN CHER FILS & MA FILLE CHERIE: 

Je vous ai écrit hier & ai mis ma lettre dans le sac de La 
Revanche. Je vais remettre celle-ci au Cap’¢ Péréault qui 
vous donnera les détails sur notre cher Maxime. Je n’ai rien 
a ajouter a ma lettre d’hier excepté mes souhaits de bonne 
année, car ce sera vraisemblablement a leur époque que vous 
recevriez la présente. 

Nos voeux reciproques, mes enfans bien-aimés, sont dans 
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nos coeurs & ce n’est que la je crois qu’ils puissent étre ex- 
primés avec toute leur énergie. Je les porte tous les jours 
devant le Seigneur. Puisse-t-il les exaucer & vous serez heu- 
BOUIN 1 A deal et eas + JEAN. 


BorDEAUX, LE 26 X’re 1835. 
MES ENFANS BIEN AIMES: 

Noél, aujourd’hui la St. Jean, les traveaux qui [m/’acca- 
blent?] a la nouvelle année &c. ne me permettent que de me 
jetter dans vos bras & d’y déposer avec mes tendres embras- 
semens & mes larmes paternelles mes voeux & mon amour. 
Vous connaissez le coeur de Papa de Boston, & comme il ne 
souhaite pas de meilleur interpréte que les votres il leur laisse 
a vous dire ses voeux & sa tendresse. Le cher Maxime est 
bien & fait bien. Le bon Capitaine Benquey vous donne par 
écrit & le Capitaine Pérréault a du vous donner de vive voix 
des détails sur lui & ses compagnons. 


-+ Jean ArcHEv®. DE B®. 
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Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co., 


Diamond Merchants, Jewelers, 


Silversmiths, Stationers, Heraldists. 


Ecclesiastical 

Department. 

Sacred Vessels and Altar 
furnishings in Silver, Silver 
Plate, Brass and Bronze 


for Churches, Chapels and 


Mausoleums. 


Memorial Tablets 


Executed to order. 


ROSARIES. Gold, Sterling Silver, Crystal, Coral, 
Amethysts, etc. 


CRUCIFIXES, for Home and Person, in Gold, 
Sterling and Dutch Silver, Brass and Bronze. 


1218-20-22 CHESTNUT ST., - PHILADELPHIA. 
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SEVENTEENTH AND STILES STREETS. 
Under the Direction of the Jesuit Fathers. 
Classical and Scientific Courses of Studies. Military Drill and Uniform. 
' (Rev.) CORNELIUS GILLESPIE, 8.J., President. 


St. Joseph’s Home for Homeless Boys. 


An Association to provide for their Christian training, and to educate 
them to habits of industry and self-support. 

Anyone subscribing 25 cents a year becomes a member, and will re- 
ceive a card of membership and a copy of our paper, ‘‘St. Joseph’s 


Messenger.” 
There are great spiritual benefits to be gained from membership. 
Address, Rev. L. E. Farret, C.S.Sp., Director, 
P, ©. Box 1214; 727 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ACADEMY 
OF 
West Rittenhouse Square, Nineteenth St. below 
PHILADELPHIA, Walnut. 


HIS well-known establishment, intended both for Boarders and Day 
Scholars, possesses every attraction, being located in the most 
delightful section of the city—opposite West Rittenhouse Square. 

The Curriculum of Studies is thorough, embracing all the branches 
requisite for a solid and refined education, and offering two Courses, the 
General and the College Preparatory. A partial Course may be taken 
by young ladies unable to follow the regular classes. 


For further particulars apply to the Sister Superior at the Academy. 


The Continental Title and Trust Company, 


Stephen Girard Building, 
Twelfth, above Chestnut. 


CAPITAL, : : : = $1,000,000.00. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian and Surety. 

Pays Interest on Deposit: Subject to check, 2 per cent.; ten days? 
notice, 3 per cent. 

Loans money on mortgage and on collateral. 
eee DAL GHN MeGLINN CHAS 

C : PSesys AR ice- i 
JOHN F. SKELLV: Secretary andtPi@iairer re reo Done ae 
OHN R. UMSTED, Title and Trust Officer. 
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F. McMANUS, Jr., & CO., 


Printers, 
No. 21 North Sixth Street, - Philadelphia. 
Both Phones. CHURCH WORK A SPECIALTY. 
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Loyde Building, Penn Ave. and Sheridan St., Pittsburg. 


RECORDS 


OF THE 


American Catholic Historical Society. 
FOR SALE BY THE SOCIETY. 


713 AND 715 SPRUCE STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 
PETER F. CUNNINGHAM & SON, Publishers, 


and 


Catholic Booksellers, Importers of Catholic Books and Catholic Goods, 
No. 825 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


PICTURE FRAMING NEATLY DONE. 


LARGE assortment of the choicest novelties in foreign and domestic 
Woolens for Summer arrived, besides the finest line of black and dark 
Oxford Worsteds, Vicunas, Thibets, Cheviots and Serges, also Drap D’Etes 
and other light Cassock materials for the Reverend Clergy at reasonable 
figures. 
OSTHOFF BROS., Tailors, 
2205 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia. 


WILSON, HARRIS & RICHARDS, 
(Successors to Wilson Brothers & Co.) 
Architects and Consulting Engineers, 
1030 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Architects, St. Francis de Sales Industrial School. 
Protectory for Boys, near Valley Forge, Pa 
New Academy Building for the Sisters of St. Joseph, Chestnut Hill. 
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The Committee on Library of the American Catholic His- 
torical Society announces for sale the following works: 
A Set of the Catholic Record, 1871-1878, unbound, published by 
Hardy & Mahony. 
A Set of the Catholic World, unbound, Vol. I to Vol. LVII. 


A Set of the American Catholic Quarterly Review, Vol. I to Vol 
X XI, unbound, 


Odd Numbers of the Dublin Review and Brownson’s Review. 
The price of each set will be given on application to the 


American Catholic Historical Society, 
715 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


By purchasing from Advertisers in the Records. 
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Bell ’Phone—Spruce 3201A. 


FRANK B. VETTERLEIN, 


DEALER IN 


IMPORTED, KEY WEST, 


AND ALL 


DOMESTIC CIGARS. 


ARCADE BUILDING, 
S. E, Cor. 15th and Market Sts., - - Philadelphia. 


Orders by mail or phone promptly attended to. 


- The reverend clergy are invited to call. 
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Castner, Curran & Bullitt 


Sole Agents for the 


Celebrated 


Cc. C. B. Pocahontas 
SmoHeless 
Semi-Bituminous 


MAIN OFFICE 


Aircade Building, 1 South Fifteenth Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


1 Broadway, New York 
70 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
Citizén’s Bank Building, Norfolk, Va. 
Neave Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Terry Building, Roanoke, Va. 
Old Colony Building, Chicago, III. 
4 Fenchurch Ave., London, England 
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St. Vincent College and Theological Seminary 
Beatty P. O., Westmoreland Co., Pa. 


AL Institution was founded in the year 1846, by Rt. Rev. Boniface Wimmer, O.S.B., and 
incorporated with powers to confer degrees by an Act of the Legislature on the 
28th day of April, 1870. It is conducted by the Benedictine Fathers. 


ST. VINCENT COLLEGE, WESTMORELAND Co., PENNA, 
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he location of this College is very healthy ; the buildings are large, airy and commiodious, 
heated by steam and well lighted by electric lights. There are three distinct courses 
of study—the HKcclesiastical, the Classical and the Commercial. In all these, special 
attention is given to Religious instruction and a thorough Catholic training. 
The students are divided, according to their ages, into three classes, each of which 
has its own study hall and dormitory, and is in charge of two Prefects. 


Charges $220.00 a year, payable in advance. 
For further information or catalogue apply to 


5 1 5 8 REV. LEO EICHENLAUB, O.S.B., Director 
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